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HE well known and, formerly, much eſteemed 
Collector of theſe beautiful Paſſages from the 

Plays of the inimitable SHaleſpear, had, during the 

+ latter part of his life, made many conſiderable additions 
to the former editions of this Book; he had finiſhed, 
his plan, and already got more than one half of it printed, 
prior to the unfortunate affair which terminated in 
his death; a death, which will, ſo long as a remem- 
brance of it remains in the breaſts of his admirers, as 
an author, and as a divine, be compaſſion ately re- 


gretted. 


Tux large additions to the Collection, as well as to 


the Notes thereon from various commentators, publiſhed 
A 4 fince 


— 


L vi 1 
. fince his former editions, of whoſe obſervations and 
criticiſms he had availed himſelf, will be readily per- 


ceived by the intelligent dramatic Reader, and leaves 
no other apology to be made by the Editor of this Edi- 8 
tion, than an aſſurance to the Purchaſer that it is the 
very book which the Doctor had in hand, and in the | 
preſs, nearly ready for publication, before his death, 


li at. ras 


with his laſt Improvements, Corrections, and Remarks; 
and of conſequence there remains not a doubt with the 


| Editor, but that this Edition will have a favourable | 
reception from the Public. 7 | 


THE 


TO THE 


'RIGHT HONOURABLE 


FHIEITF STAN H OF, 


EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


HESE Beauties of a favourite Author, many of 

which were ſelected for his particular uſe, by an 
unfortunate but affectionate Tutor, in his early years, 
are, with all due admiration a tEAt Nobleman, whoſe 
great regard for ſtrict juſtice, could overcome every 
tender feeling of grateful compaſſion to the Man who 
ſpent the prime of his days in the ſervice of his Edu- 


cation, 


| InsCR1BED by an aſtoniſhed admirer of his fingular 
virtues, and his Lordſhip's 
MOST OBEDIENT 


HUMBLE SERVANT, 


THE EDITOR, 
A 3 


THE 


n 


r 
TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


SHALL not attempt any labour'd encomiums on 
1 Shake/pear, or endeavour to ſet forth his perfections, 
at a time when fuch univerſal and juſt applauſe is paid 
him, and, when every tongue is big with his bound- 
lefs fame. He himſelf tells us; x 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the v1olet, 

To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To ſeek the beauteous eye of heav'n to garniſh, 
I avaſteful and ridiculous exceſs. 


And waſteful and ridiculous indeed it would be, to fay 


any thing in his praiſe, when preſenting the world 
A 4 | with 
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with ſuch a collection of Beauties, as perhaps is no 
where to be met with, and, I may very ſafely affirm, 
cannot be parallelled from the productions of any other 
ſingle author, ancient or modern. There is ſcarcely a 
topic, common with other writers, on which he has | 
not excelled them all; there are many nobly peculiar | 
to himſelf, where he ſhines unrivall'd, and, like the | 
eagle, propereſt emblem of his daring genius, ſoars | 

beyond the common reach, and gazes undazzled on the 

ſun. His flights are ſometimes ſo bold, frigid criti- 
ciſm almoſt dares to diſapprove them ; and thoſe nar- | 
row minds which are incapable of elevating their ideas | 
to the ſublimity of their author's, are willing to bring | 
them down to a level with their own, Hence many 
fine paſſages have been condemned in Shake/pear, as ' 

rant and fuftian, intolerable bombaſt, and turgid non- | 

ſenſe, which, if read with the leaſt glow of the ſame 
imagination that warm'd the writer's boſom, wou'd 
blaze in the robes of ſublimity, and obtain the commen- 
dations of a Longinus. And, unleſs ſome little of the 
: ſame ſpirit that elevated the poet, elevate the reader 
too, he mult not preſume to talk of taſte and elegance; 
he will prove but a languid reader, an indifferent judge, 
but a far more indifferent critic and commentator. I 
would not preſume to ſay, this is the caſe with Shate- 
© ſpcar's commentators ; ſince many ingenious men, whoſe | 

names are high in the learned world, are found in that 
liſt; yet thus much, in juſtice to the Author, muſt be | 
avow'd, 


| 
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avow'd, that many a critic, when he has met with a 


paſſage not clear to his conception, and perhaps above 


the level of his own ideas, ſo far from attempting to 


explain his author, has immediately condemned the 
expreſſion as fooliſh and abſurd, and foiſted in ſome 
footy emendation of his own: a proceeding by no 
means juſtifiable; for the text of an author is a facred 
thing; *tis dangerous to meddle with it, nor ſhould it 
erer be done, but in the moſt deſperate caſes. The 
beſt of critics will acknowledge, how frequently they 
have found their moſt plauſible conjectures erroneous ; 
and readings, which once appeared to them in the 
darkeſt and moſt unintelligible light, afterwards clear, 
Juſt, and genuine ; which ſhould be a ſufficient warning 
to all dealers in ſuch gueſs-work, to abſtain from pre- 
ſamption and ſelf-ſufficiency. Falſe glory prevails no 
leſs in the critical, than in the great world: for it is 
imagined, by many, a mighty deed to find fault with 
an author's word, that they may introduce an emen- 
dation (as they call 1t) of their own : whereas there is 
nothing ſo eaſy as to find fault, and alter one word 
for another; this the very dabblers in learning can do; 
and after all, it may be ſaid, that a lucky hit is fre- 
quently ſuperior to the moſt elaborate and brain-drawn 
conjecture : there is no true fame in works of this kind: 
but it is real honour to elucidate the difficulties in an 
author's text, to ſet forth his meaning, and diſcover 
the ſenſe of thoſe places which are obſcure to vulgar 

rlaeaders, 
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readers, and ſtumbling- blocks to the tribe of emending 


critics; a commentator may by this ſhew his judgment "%, 


and taſte, and better diſplay his knowledge of his au- 
thor, than by a motley fardel of miſerable and blind 
conjectures. Nay, indeed, this is the principal buſi- 
nels of every one who preſumes to enter upon the 
work of commenting: it is but a modern device to ex- 
plain by altering, and to exchange every word in the 
text, improper in our 7/alible judgment, for a ſophiſ- 
ticated reading of our own. 


BuT the editors, critics, and commentators on 


Shakeſpear, have a deal to ſay in behalf of alteration, 


and the abſolute neceſſity of it; they tell you much of 
their Author's inattention to, and diſregard of his 


copies; how little care he took of their publication, 


how mangled, maimed, and incorrect his works are 
handed down to us. This they urge as a reaſon, why 
they ſhould ſtrike out every word they cannot com- 
prehend ; and thus would they juſtify their barbarous 
inhumanity of cutting, into pieces an author already 
ſuſficiently dilaniated ; when one would have imagined, 
they ſhould have uſed all their endeavours to heal his 
ſlight wounds, and to pour balm into his ſores ; to have 
amended the viſible typographical miſtakes, and num- 
berleſs plain errors of the preſs ; ſor theſe very plenti- 
fully abound in the firſt editions, but they are in gene- 
ral ſo obvious, very little ſagacity is required to diſcern 


and amend them: nay, indeed, much of the rubbiſh 
hath 


AJ 


hath been cleared away by Mr. Theobald, who ap- 
proved himſelf the beſt editor of Shate/prar that has 
yet appeared; by a cloſe attention to, and diligent 
ſurvey of the old editions, and by a careful amendment 
of thoſe flight faults, which evidently proceeded from 
the preſs, and corrupted the text. As to the many 
other imaginary fountains of error and confuſion, they 
may very juſtly-be look'd upon, (moſt of them) in the 
ſame light with Dr. Bentley's fantaſtic editor of Mil- 
ton, the doughty critic, if he thinks proper, may ſup- 
port his combat, and fight manfully, with his dagger 
of lath, againſt theſe ſhadowy exiſtencies; but the 
judicious Reader will eafily difcover he fights only 
with ſhadows, and will allow him a triumph over no- 
thing but air, unleſs, he ſhould chance to baftle and 
conquer, himſelf. The whole diſpute then ſeems to 
reſt here: Shate/prar's inimitable compoſitions are de- 
livered to poſterity, full of typographical errors, and 
mangled by the blundering hands of printers, (which 
none, who choſidets the g Pperfection of printing 
among us at that time, and the great dili,zence that 
even at the preſent is required to print with tolerable 
accuracy) will at all be ſurpriſed at; fo that the buſi- 
neſs of an editor ſeems. to be a cloſe attention to the 
text, and careful emendation of thoſe errors: but he 
ſhould not preſume to alter (and to place theſe altera- 
tions in the text as his author's) any paſſages, which 
are not really flat nonſenſe and contradiction, but only 
ſuch to his apprehenſion, and unintelliv1ble folely to 

| his 
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his unenliven'd imagination. Mr. Theobald, as I be- 
fore obſerved, has been ſucceſsful enough in this, ſo 
far as he has gone, but he has left many paſſages un- 
touch'd and unregarded, which were truly difficult, 
and called for the editor's aſſiſtance; and ſeems to have 
no notion of the further buſineſs of an editor, than that 
of explaining obſcure paſſages : *tis true, he has ſome» 
times, though rarely, done it. | 


IT is plain then, much work remained for ſubſe- 
quent commentators ; and ſhall we add, ſtill remains? 
for though ſucceeded by two eminent rivals, we muſt 
with no ſmall concern, behold this imperfect editor ſtill 
maintaining his ground; and with no little ſorrow, ob- 
ſerve the beſt judges of Shake/ſpear, preferring Theo- 
bald's to any modern edition. The reaſon is. obvious: 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, proceeds in the moſt unjuſtifiable 
method, foiſting into his text a thouſand idle altera- 
tions, without ever advertiſing his readers which are, 
and which are not, Shakr/pcar's genuine words: ſo that 
a multitude of idle phraſes and ridiculous expreſſions, 
infinitely beneath the ſublimity of this prince of poets, 
are thrown to his account, and his imperfections, ſo 
far from being diminiſh'd, number'd ten-fold upon his 
head. Mr. Warburton hath been ſomewhat more ge- 
nerous to us; for, though he has for the moſt part 
preferred his own criticiſms to the Author's words, yet 
he hath always too given us the Author's words, and 
his own reaſons for thoſe criticiſms ; yet his conduct 

can 
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can never be juſtified for inſerting every fancy of his 
own in the text, when I dare venture to ſay, his bet- 
ter and cooler judgment muſt condemn the greateſt 
part of them: what the ingenious Mr. Edwards ſays 
of him ſeems exactly juſt and true: That there are 
% good notes in his edition of Shakeſpear, I never did 
% deny; but as he has had the plundering of two 
« dead men, it will be difficult to know which are 
* his own, ſome of them, I ſuppoſe, may be, and hard 
& indeed would be his luck, if among ſo many bold 
& throws he ſhould have never a winning caſt : but I 
do inſiſt that there are great numbers of ſuch ſhameful 
“ blunders as diſparage the reſt, if they do not diſcredit 
e kistitle to them, and make them look rather like lucky 
e hits, than the reſult of judgment *. 


Fox endeavouring, perhaps, to avoid all reflections 
on Mr. Warburton in this work, the Reader will ſome- 
times condemn me: however, I had rather be blam'd 
on that head, than for moroſeneſs, and ſnarling ſeve- 
rity: and the good - natur'd will conſider that impartia- 


lity is the firſt ſtep to true judgment, and candor an 
| eſſential 


® See the Canons of Cr:ticiſm, the third edition, (that always re- 
| Ferred to in this work) the 11th and 12th pages of the Pre- 
face. 


The Reader is deſired likewiſe to obſerve, that the ad edition 
of Mr. Uptn's Critical Obſervations on Shateſpear, is that uſed 
always by the Editor, 
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eſſential in the dark work of criticiſm. For my own 
part, I cannot but read with regret the conſtant jarring 
and triumphant inſults, one over another, found amidſt 
the commentators. on Shake/pear : this is ene of the 
reaſons that has impeded our arrival at a thorough 
knowledge in his works: for ſome of the editors have 
not fo much labour'd to elucidate their author, as to 
expoſe the follies of their brethren, How much bet- 
ter would it have been for Shake/pear, for us, and for 
literature in general, how mych more honour would it 
have reflected on themſelves, had theſe brangling 
critics ſociably united; and inſtead of putting them- 
ſelves in a poſture of defence one againſt another, 
Jointly taken the field, and united all their, efforts to 
reſcue fo inimitable an Author ſrom the Gothic outrage 
of dull players, duller printers, and ſtill duller editors? 


For my own part, in this little attempt to preſent 
the world with as correct a collection of the fineſt paſ- 
ſages of the fineſt poct, as I could, it has been my 
principal endeavour to keep myſelf clear as pothble 
from the dangerous ſhelves of prejudice: and J have 
labour'd to the utmoſt to maintain an exact and be- 
coming candor all through the work, not only becauſe 
I am well convinc'd, how much my own many imper- 
feRtions and deficiencies will claim the pardon of the 
Reader, but becauſe it appears to me highly unbe- 
coming a man and a ſcholar, to blacken another 

zerely for a miſtake in judgment; and becauſe, it is 
12 
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into his mind ideas more enlarged than the mere 
ſounds of the words convey, but on attentive exa- 
mination its- dignity lefſens and declines, he may 
conclude, that whatever pierces no deeper than the 
ears, can never be the true ſublime. That, on the 
contrary, 1s grand and lofty, which the more we 
conſider, the greater ideas we conceive of it ; whoſe 
force we cannot poſſibly withſtand ; which immedi- 
ately ſinks deep, and makes ſuch impreſſion on the 
mind as cannot eaſily be worn out or effaced: in a 
word, you may pronounce that ſublime, beautiful, 
and genuine, which always pleaſes and takes equally 
with all ſorts of men. For when perſons of diffe- 
rent humours, ages, profeſſions, and inclinations, 
agree in the ſame joint approbation of any per- 
formance, then this union of aſſent, this combina- 
tion of ſo many different judgments, ſtamps an high, 
and indiſputable value on that performance, which 
meets with ſuch general applauſe.” This fine ob» 


ſervation of Longinus is moſt remarkably verified 
in Ghakeſpear; for all humours, ages, and inclina- 
tions, jointly proclaim their approbation and eſteem 
of him; and will, I hope, be found true, in moſt of 
the paſſages which are here collected from him: I fay 
moſt, becauſe there are ſome, which I am convinc'd 
will not ſtand this teſt : the old, the grave, and the 
ſevere will diſapprove, perhaps, the more ſoft (and as 
they may call them) trifling love-tales, ſo elegantly 
breath'd forth, and ſo emphatically extolled by the 
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young, the gay, and the paſſionate: while theſe will | 
eſteem as dull and languid, the fober /aws of morality,” 
and the home-felt obſervations of experience. How- 


ever, as it was my bulineſs to collect for readers of all 
taſtes, and all complexions, let me defire none to diſ- 
approve, what hits not with their own humour, but to 
turn over the page, and they will ſurely find ſomething 
acceptable and engaging. But I have yet another 
apology to make, for ſome paſſages introduced merely 
on account of their peculiarity, which to ſome, poſſibly, 
will appear neither ſublime nor beautiful, and yet de- 
ſerve attention, as indicating the vaſt ſtretch, and ſome- 
times particular turn of the poet's imagination. Others 
are inferted on account of the quotation in the note 
from ſome other author, to ſhew, how fine reflections 


have been built on a trifling hint of our poet's, and of 


how much weight is even one of his bullion lines. It 


would have been no hard taſk for me to have multiplied . 


quotations from Greek, Latin, and Engliſh writers, and 


to have made no ſmall diſplay of what is commonly 


called /carning ; but that I have induſtriouſly avoided ; 


and never perplex'd the Reader (or at leaſt as little as 


poſſible) with the learned languages, always preterring 
the moſt plain and literal tranſlations, much to his caſe, 
though (according to the manner in which ſome judge) 
leſs to my own reputation. In the notes, many ex- 


tracts will be found from Braumant and Fletcher, ſome, 


and indeed the chief beauties of theſe celebrated au- 


from 


thors ; I have taken the liberty now and then to diſſent 
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in my opinion no ſmall affront to the world to peſter it 
with our private and inſignificant animoſities, and 
to ſtuff a book with guerulous jargon, where informa» 
tion is paid for, and juſtly expected. Indeed, it has 
ſometimes been impoſſible for me not to take notice, 
and that with a little ſeverity, of ſome particular remarts, 
in juſtice to truth and my Author: however, for the 
moſt part I have omitted any thing that might give 
offence, and where it would have been eaſy for me, 
according to the cuſtom of modern editors, to have 
triumph'd and inſulted, have taken no notice of the 
faults of others, but endeavoured, to the beſt of my 
judgment, to explain the paſſage. After all, there 
perhaps remain ſome difficulties, and I think we may 
venture to pronounce, no fingle man will ever be able 
to give the world a compleat and correct edition of 
Shakeſpear. The way is now well pav'd, and we may 
reaſonably, from the joint endeavours of ſome under- 
ſtanding lovers of the Author, expect what we are 
greatly in need of: thus much, I muſt declare for my 
own part, that in ſeveral obſcure paſſages in this work, 
I have received great light by the converſation and con- 
jectures of ſome very ingenious and learned men, 
whoſe names, were I permitted to mention them, 
would do high honour to the work, and to whom I 


thus beFUgive eturn my moſt hearty and ſincere 
thanks, 


Ir was long fince that I firſt propoſed publiſhing 


tis collection; for Shatrſpear was ever, of all modern 
authors, 
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| 
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authors, my firſt and greateſt favourite : and during my 
relaxations, from my more ſevere and neceſſary ſtudies 
at college, I never omitted to read and indulge myſelf 
in the rapturous flights of this delightful and faverre/Z 
child of fancy: and when my imagination has been 
heated by the glowing ardor of his uncommon fire, 
have never failed to lament, that his BEAUTIEs ſhould 
be ſo obſcur'd, and that he himſelf, ſhould be made a 
kind of ſtage for bungling critics to ſhew their clumſy 


activity upon. 


"Ir was my firſt intention to have conſiderd each 
play critically and regularly through all its parts : but 
as this would have ſwell'd the work. beyond proper 
bounds, I was obliged to confine myſelf ſolely to a 
collection of his poetical Beauties: and I doubt not, 
every Reader will find ſo large a fund for obſervation, 
ſo much excellent and refin'd morality, and I may 
venture to ſay, ſo much good divinity, that he will 
prize the work as it deſerves, and pay, with me, all 
due adoration to the Manes of Shakeſpear. 


Longinus * tells us, that the moſt infallible teſt of 
the true Sublime, is the impreſſion a performance makes 
upon our minds, when read or recited. * If,” ſays he, 
4% a perſon finds, that a performance tranſports not his 


R“ ſoul, nor exalts his thoughts; that it calls not up 


& into 


* See Longinus on the Sublime, ſet. 7. The tranſlation in the 
text is from the learned Mr, Smith, 
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from the ingenious gentlemen, who have lately pub- 
liſh'd their works: and cannot but highly commend 
that good-niture and modeſty, with which they have 
conducted their remarks. One of them, Mr. Seward, 
hath given us an agreeable preface, wherein he ſets 
forth the merits of his authors, and ſeems very defirous 
to place them in the fame rank with Sbakeſpear : but 
alas! all his generous efforts in their cauſe, are but 
fruitleſs, and all his friendly labours unavailing. For 
we have but to read a play of each, and we ſhall not a 
moment heſitate in our judgment. However, ſo kind 
a partiality to his authors, is by no means blameable, 
but on the contrary highly commendable. 


As to the other paſſages in the notes, they are in 
general ſuch as are not commonly known and read, 


which ſort it would have been eaſy to have multiplied : 
indeed, there appears fo little judgment in thoſe who 


have made general collections from the poets, that they 


merit very ſmall notice, as they are already too low 
for cenſure, 


THERE are many paſſages in Shakc/pear, ſo cloſely 
connected with the plot and characters, and on which 
their beauties ſo wholly depend, that it would have 
been abſurd and idle to have produced them here: 
hence the Reader will find little of the inimitable Falftaff 
in this work, and not one line extracted from the 
Merry Nees of Windſor, one of Shakrſpear's beſt, and 
moſt juſtly admired comedics: whoever reads that play, 


will 
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will immediately ſee, there was nothing either proper 
or poſſible for this work: which, ſuch as it is, T moſt 
fincerely and cordially recommend to the candor and 
benevolence of the world: and wiſh every one that 
peruſes it, may feel the ſatisfaction I have frequently 
felt in compoſing it, and receive ſuch inſtructions and 
advantages from it, as it 1s well calculated, and well 
able to beſtow. For my own part, better and more 
important things henceforth demand my attention, 


and I here, with no ſmall pleaſure, take leave of Shake- - 


ſpear and the critics; as this work was begun and 
finiſh'd, before I enter'd upon the ſacred function in 
whick I am now happily employ'd, let me truſt, this 
juvenile performance will prove no objection, ſince 
graver, and ſome very eminent members of the church, 
have thought it no improper employ, to comment, ex- 


Plain and publiſh the works of their own country poets. 


WILLIAM DODD, 


W:/i-Hamn, March 1 77 17520 
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SHAKESPEAR. 


By yt 
; All's well that ends well. 


ACT I, SCENE I. 
A gord Diſpoſition greatly aſſtant toa gerd Education. 


HAVE thoſe hopes of her good, that her 
; I education promi es: her di poſition ſhe in 


herits, which makes fair gifts fairer; for 
where an unclean mind carries virtuous 
qualities, there commendations £0 with 
pity; they are virtues and traitors too: in her they 


are the better for her a — 3 ſhe derives her ho- 
neſty, and achieves her goodnefs, (1) \ 
6: Moderats 


(1) The meaning of this paſſage, according to Mrs. 
> CGriffiths, is, © that aderived virtue, which implies a natural 
1 good diſpoſition, affords conſiderable aſſiſtance to a good 

b Vor. I. B edu - 


2 The Beauties of SHAKESPEAR, 
Moderate Lamentation and exceſſive Grief. 


Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead: ex- 
eeſſive grief the enemy to the living. 


Advice. 


Be (2) thou bleft, Bertram, and ſucceed thy father, 


In manners as in ſhape; thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodneſs 
Share with thy birth-right. Love all; truſt a few; 
| Do 
education; that accompliſhments, without fuch a founda- 
tion, are a diſadvantage to the poſſeſſors, as but tending to 
their condemnation and reproach; that the innocence and 


Gmplicity of Helena's, mind and heart made uſe of no arts, 


but left her talents to the natural effect of their own operati- 
ons; and that though a good diſpoſition may be inherited, 
virtues muſt be purchaſed. Virtues in an unclean mind 
are virtues and traitors too, —i. e. lays Johnſon, © eſti- 
mable and uſeful N joined with evil diſpoſition, 
give that evil diſpoſition power over others, Who by ad- 
miring the virtue are betrayed to the malevolence.” The 
Tatler, mentioning the ſharpers of his time, obſerves that 
ſome of them are men of ſuch elegance and knowicdge, 
that „a young man who falls into their way is betrayed 
as much by his judgment as his I 
(2) Be thou, &c. ] See the advice of Polonius to his ſon in 

Hamlet, Act 1. Sc. 3. Hector's prayer for Afyanaæ is not 
unlike this, 

Grant him like me to purchaſe juſt renown, 

To guard the Trojans to defend the town, 

Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 

And riſe the Hector of the future age. 

Pope's Iliad. B. 6. v. 606. 


And in like manner FEneas exhorts his ſon to the imitation 
ef his father's Virtues— 


Diſce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem, 
True toil and virtue, learn, my ſon, from me. 


Trapp. 
And 
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Do wrong to none; be able for thine enemy 

Rather in power than uſe; and keep thy friend 

Under thy own life's key : be check'd for filence, 

But never tax'd for ſpeech. What Heaven more will 
'That thee may farnith, and my prayers pluck down, 
Fall on thy head! _. 


Too ambitious Love. 


Jam undone; there is no living, none, 
If Bertram be away. (3) It were all one, 
| / That 


And Ajax in Sophocles ſays to his ſon; 


May'ſt thou, my ſon, in all things, fave his fortune, 
Succeed and imitate thy father. | 


I cannot help remarking the excellency of Shakeſpear's ad- 
vice, both here from the mother, and in Hamlet, from the 
father, and how preferable it is, to that abſurd and extremely 
improper counſel, which Otavay, in his Orphan, has put into 
the mouth of the old and dying 4:afo, Att 3. p. 35.—In 
the fifth line of the text, Be able, &c.—the meaning is— 
cc rather be able to revenge yourſelf on your enemy in ability 
than in the uſe of that ability: have it in your power to re- 
venge, bat ſhow 1 god- like in not uſing that power. 
Quzre if we ſhould not read the third line 


Contend for empire in thee! THe thy goodneſs 
Share with thy birth-right. - 


That thee may furniſh, laſt line but one, means, © that 
may help thee with more and better qualifications.” | 

(3) It were &c.] i. e.“ Bertram 1s ſo greatly ſuperior to, 
and to far above me, I might as well hope to wed any particular 
ſtar as him: ſo that I muſt be contented, with ſharing his 
radiance and reflected light, that is, his preſence, and the 
pore of being in his company, and not hope to be com- 
_ in * ſphere, or taken to the warmth of his embraces.“ 

dam (in Paradiſe-Loft B. 8. 425.) ſaying man was to be- 
get like of his he 2 * nn 

h ch requires 
Callateral love, and deareſt amity, 


B 2 which 
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That J ſhould love a bright particular ſar, 
And think to wed it, he is ſo above me 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere. 

Th' ambition in my love thus plagues itſelf ; 
The hind, that wou'd be mated by the lion, 
Muſt die for love. (4) Twas pretty, tho? a plagye, 
To ſee him every hour; to fit and draw _ 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table: heart, too capable 

Of every line and trick of his ſweet favour! 
But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Muſt ſanctify his relics, | 


A paraſitical, vain Coward. 
(5) I know him a notorious liar; 


Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward; 4 
et 


which, as Newtox obſerves, is well explained by, 
To have thee by my /ide 
Henceforth an individual ſolace dear. 
And the ſon of God is ſaid, in book the 10th to riſe 
From his radiant ſeat 
Of high collateral glory. 
Trick, line 13. is an expreſſion taken from drawing, and 
is frequently uſed by S. for the air, or that peculiarity in a 
face, voice, or » which diſtinguiſhes it from any 
other i 


He hath a Trick of Cæur de Lion's face. 
King Jobn. 


(4) *Twwas &c,] So the pretty Jailor's daughter in the 
Two Noble Kinſmen, ſpeaking of Palemon, in the fimplicity 
of her love- ſick heart, ſays, 

| © To fit and hear him 
Sing in an evening,—what a heav'n it is? 
And yet his ſongs are fad ones. 


(5) I know &c. ] In page the 14th, ſee Parolles” own 
. in another part of the play, it is ſaid of ns 
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Yet theſe fix'd evils fit to fit in him, 

That they take place, when virtue's ſteely bones 
Look bleak in x cold wind: with all full oft we ſee 
Cold wiſdom waiting on ſuperfluous folly. (6) 


The Remedy of Evils generally in ourſelves. 


(7) Our rtmedies oft in ourſelves do he, 
Which we aſcribe to heav'n. The fated ſky 


Gives us free ſcope; only, doth backward pull 


Our ſlow deſigns, whengwe ourſelves are dull. 


Im- 
a deal f that too much, which holds him 


explanation of the latter lines. 
and ſuperfluons for over-cloathed. 
ridty of the antitheſis. . 
Lafeu in theYaſt ſcene of the ſecond AR, ſays admirably 
of Parolles, © There can be no kernel in this light nut: the 
ſoul of this man is in his cloaths : truſt him not in matter 
of heavy conſequence : I have kept of them tame; and know 
their natures.” Solely a cownrd, means, wholly, entirely, 


0 the Fells 


that alone and abſolutely. 


(7) Our &c.] Our author in this paſſage beautifully op- 
poſes the commonly received notions of Fare and neraffity, by 
oſerving that the remedies of thoſe evils are generally in 
ourſelves, which we falſely aſcribe to heaven, which gives us 
in all things freedom to act, and by no means lays us under 
any compulſive neceſſity.” By the fated fty, he means, 
6 Cr tax*'d with this imputation of fate; which he. ob- 
ſerves is a falſe and miſtaken notion; 'tis no uncommon 
thing with Shakeſpear to make participles in this manner. 


Milton's beautiful lines on this ſubje& may perhaps not be 
- unfeaſonable, g | 


They therefore as to right belong'd, 
So were created, nor can jultly accuſe 
Their maker, or their making, or their fate, 
As if predeſtination over-ruled 
Their will, diſpos'd by abſolute decree 
Or high foreknowledge: they themſelves decreed 
Their own revolt, not I: if I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 


Which had no leſs prov'd certain unforeknown, . 
3 4 


{ 
| 
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(8) Impoſſible be ſtrange attempts to thoſe 
That weigh their pain in ſenſe: and do ſuppoſe 
What hath been, cannot be, Whoever ſtrove 
To ſhew her merit, that did miſs her lo e? 


SCENE II. Character of a noble Caurtier, by an old 
Cotemporary. 


Kix. I'would I had that corporal ſoundneſs now 
As when thy father and myſelf in friendſhip 
Firſt tried our ſoldierſhip! He did look fur 
Into the ſervice of the time, and was 
Diſcipled of the braveſt. He laſted long; 
But on us both did haggiſh age ſteal on, 
And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 


To talk of your good father, In his youth ö 


He had the wit, which I can well obſerve 
To day in our young Lords; but they may jeſt, 
lll their own ſcorn return to them unnoted, 


hre they can hide their levity in honour, (9) 0 
- 0 


So without leaſt impulſe or ſhadow of fate, 
Or aught by me immutable foreſeen, 
They treſpaſs, authors to themſelves in all 
. Both what they judge and what they chooſe. 
B. CO 111. 


Zee King Lear, on this head, Act x, Sc. 2. 


(8) Inpeſſible &c. ] i. e. New attempts ſeem impoſſible to 
thoſe, Who eſtimate their labour or enterprizes by ſenſe: 
and believe, that nothing can be, but what they ſee 2 
em. . 
(9) Hide their levity &c. ] i. e.“ Cover petty faults with 

at merits.” This is an excellent obſervation : jocoſe 
ollies and flight offences are only allowed by mankind in 
him that overpowers them by great qualities. Honour is 
not dignity of birth or rank, but acquired reputation. The 
meaning of the text here, is, „There was in his dignity of 
manner nothing contemptusus, and in Bis keenneſs of wit 
nothing bitter. If bitterneſs or contemptuouſueſs ever ap- 


feared, they had been awakened by ſome injury not of a 
man 


* * - 
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Expire before their faſhions—This he wiſhed. 


All's well that ends well. FE 


go like a courtier; no contempt or bitterneſs 
Were in him: pride and ſharpneſs if there were, 
His equal had awak'd them: and his honour, 
C'ock to itſelf, knew the truc minute, when 
Fxception bid him ſpeak, and at that time | 
His tongue obeysd the hand. (10) Who were below him 
He us'd as creatures of another place, 
And bow'd his eminent tops to their low ranks, 
Making them proud of his humility, | 
In their poor praiſe he humbled: ſuch a man 
Might be a_copy to theſe younger times ; 
Which, followed well, would demonſtrate them now 
But goers backward. | 
Would I were with him!—He would always fay— 
(Methinks I hear him, now; his plauſive words 
He ſcattered not in ears; but grafted them 
To grow there, and to bear) Let me not live 
— ous his pood melancholy oft began, 
On the cataſtrophe and heel of paſtime, 
When it was out. Let me net live, quoth he, 
2 my flame lacks eil; te be the ſnuff 

}f younger ſpirits, whoſe apprehenſive ſenſer | | 
All but new things diſdain ; whe/e judgments args | 
Mere fathers of their garments, whoſe conſtancies | | 


I. 


man below him, but of his equal.” This is the complete 
unage of a well-bred man, and ſomewhat like this Voltaire 
has exhibited his hero Lewis XIV, See 7. Mrs. G. ob- 
ſerves, © that this paſſage contains a moſt beautiful cha- 
racter of a gallant ſoldier and virtuous courtier, with ſome 
juſt ſtrictures on the deficiency of theſe qualities, in the ſuc- 
ceeding 1 There is a charming mixture of the o 


man and the old friend in it! The ſelf- interruptions are 


admirably ſuited to the ſtyle of the former—a narrative old 
man! what age, what ſex, what character, ſtation, or of- 
— life eſcapes the touches of Shakeſpear's plaſtic 
and!“ ; 
(10) His tongue obeyed &c.] That is, “ the hand of his 
honour's clock ſhewed the true minute when exception, 
MC" B + l 7. 
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I, after him, do after him wiſh too, | 
. —Since I nor wax nor honey can bring home, — 


I quickly were diſſolved from my hive 
To give ſome labourer room. 


SCENE III. Diffidence of our own Merits. 


Madam, the care I have had to even (11) your con- 
tent I wiſh might be rather found in the calendar of 
my paſt endeayours; for then we wound our modeſty, 
and make foul the cleanneſs of our deſervings, when 
ef ourſelves we publiſh them. 


- ddelatrous Marſbi p. 
m— hs p Indian like 


Religious in mine error, I adore 
The ſun: that looks upon his worſhipper, 
But knows of him no more! 


ACT II. $CENE'I. 
Mean Inflruments often ſucceſsful. 


What I can do, can do no hurt to try, 

Since you ſet up your reſt gainſt remedy. 

He that of greateſt works is finiſher, 

Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter ; 

So holy writ in babes hath judgment ſhewn, | 

When judges have been babes; great floods have flown 

From ſimple ſources ; and great ſeas have dry'd ; 

(12) When miracles have by the greateſt been deny'd. 

Oſt expectation fails and moſt oft there, | 

Where: moſt it promiſes; and oft it hits 

Where hope is coldeſt, and deſpair molt ſits. R 
CENE 


tay e i. e. To keep pace with. To act up to 
your deſires. 


| (22) When miracles &c.] That is, ſays Steewvens, „mi- 
FAc 


have continued to happen, when the wiſeit people have 


been writing againſt and denying them,” 
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Scexe III. Philoſophical Infidels ſeoffed. 


They ſay, miracles are paſl; and we have our phi- 
loſophical perſons, to make modern and familiar 
things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. 


Honour due to perſonal Virtue, not to Birth. 


Strange is it, that our bloods, (13) 
Whoſe colour, weight, and heat, pour'd out together, 
Would quite confound diſtinction, yet ſtand off 
In difference, ſo mighty. If ſhe be 
All that is ar. | oa what r diſlik'ſt.— 
A hyſician's daughter, thou diſlik'ſt 
Of vide for a name. * do not ſo 
(14) From loweft place when virtuous things proceed, 


The place is dignified by the doer's deed, 
Where 


(13) That our bloods &c.] S. probably alludes to that 
fine, emphatical, and comfortable declaration in Acts, Ch. 
17. v. 26. 

(14) From &c.] There cannot be a finer ſatire, or one 
written with greater force of argument, or propriety of ex- 
preſſion, than this on the falſe notions of Honour: the rea- 
der will do well to confult the $th ſatire of Juvenal on this 
occaſion, where he will find ſeveral 5 catly fimilar 
to S. Euripides has a fine ſentiment in his Electra on this 
topic, 

Will ye not then be wiſe, nor ever learn, 

What wiſdom dictates? by their lives alone, 

To eftimate mankind, and let their deeds 

Be the ſole teſt of true nobility. » 


I take the meaning of the lines“ Good alone,” &c. to be 
<« a good action, conſider'd fimply in itſelf, and by itſelf, 
is and will be ever good, without the addition of any title 
or name to it; and a vile or bad action is, and ever will be 
vile and bad: that is, it is not in the power of honours and 
titles to change the real merit of actions, virtue and vice be- 
ing fixt and ſtedfaſt, and unalterably the ſame. She 75 
young, wiſe, fair, I. 14. ſo the king a little before ſays, _ 

B 5 All 
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Where great addition ſwells, and virtue none, 
It is a dropſied honour ; good alone 

Is good, without a name; vileneſs is ſo: 

The property, by what it 1s, ſhou'd go, 


Not by the title. She is young, wiſe, fair; 


In theſe, to nature ſhe 's immediate heir; 

And theſe breed honour : That is honour's ſcorn, 
Which challenges itſelf as honour's born, 

And is not like the fire. Honours beſt thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 

Than our fore-goers : the mere word 's a ſlave 
Debaucht on every tomb, on every grave; 

A lying trophy, and as oft is dumb, 

Where duſt and damn'd (15) oblivion is the tomb 


Of honour'd bones indeed, 


A Coward's Brag, 


(16) Well, thou haſt a fon that ſhall take this dif- 
22 off me; ſcurvy, old, filthy Lord! Well—I muſt 
e patient; there 1s no fettering of authority. 4 
X eat 


| All that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath eſtimate, 
Youth, beauty, wiſdom : 


en which here again he particularly dwells, as they are the 
three prime ingredients in every woman; ww#/e, undoubtedly 
carries the idea of good in it; for whoever has true wiſdom, 
cannot but be good. It would be endleſs to quote the paſ- 
ſages in our beſt writers on this univerſal topic: I ſhall 
therefore refer my readers to their own obſervation, and 


only point out one little piece from Haller, the politeneſs of 
which, and ſimilarity of the arguments to theſe in S. will, 


I doubt not, render it agreeable. Sce Fenton's Waller (p. 
102.) To Zelinda. a 

(15) Damned] i. e. Reproachful to the living, who ne- 
gle monumental inſcriptions to the meritorious = 50 
rs. G. 

(16) Well, thou &c.) This the poet makes Parolles 

ſpeak alone; and this is nature, A coward would endea- 

, vour 
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All's well that ends well, It 


beat him, by my life, if I can meet him with any 
convenience, an' he were double and double a lord. 
I'll have no more pity of his age, than I would have 
of II ll beat him, an' if I could but meet him 


again, 
ACT III. SCENE II. 
Declining Aﬀettion. 


begin to love, as an old man loves money, with 
no ſtomach. | 


Self Accuſation of tes great Love. 


_ 


That chaſe thee from thy country, and expoſe 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event 

Of the none-ſparing war? And s it I 

That drive thee from the ſportive court, where thou 
Waſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of ſmoaky muſkets? O you teaden meſſengers, 

That ride upon the violent ſpeed of fire, | 

Fly with falſe aim; (17) pierce the ſtill- moving air, 
That ſings with piercing, do not touch my lord! 


Whoever ſhoots at him, I ſet him there: 
Whoever 


vour to hide his poltroonery even from himſelf. An ordi- 
nary writer would have been glad of fuch an opportunity to 
bring him to a confeſſion. Es . 

(17) Pierce &c. ] This in the editions before V. has been 
always read, 

Mowe the ſtill piercing ear 
That ſings with piercing, - 

I think his emendation muſt be approved, 

Laodamia in Ovid's epiſtles, tells her huſband; 


Remember, when for fight thou ſhalt prepare 
Thy Laodamia charg'd thee, have a care, 
For what wounds thou receiv'ſt are given to her. 


And 


. 
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Whoever charges on his forward breaſt, 

I am the caitift that do hold him to it: 

And tho” I kill him not, I am the cauſe 

His death was fo effected. Better twere, 

I met the rav*ning lion, when he roar'd 

With ſharp conſtraint of hunger: better 'twere 

That all the miſeries, which nature (18) owes, 

Were mine at once. (19) No, come thou home, R:uſillon, 

Whence honour but of danger wins a ſcar, - 

As oft it loſes all. I will be gone: 

My being here it is, that holds thee hence. 

Shall I ſtay here to do it? No, no, although 

The air of Paradiſe did fan the houſe, 

And angels offic'd all! I will be gone; 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 

To conſolate thine ear. 
SCENS 


And the thus intreats his enemies; 


Ye gen'rous Trojazs, turn your ſwords away 

From his dear breaſt ; find out 2 nobler prey: 

Why ſhou d you harmleſs Laodama lay ? 
But Helena, in this play, begs the enemies to ſpare her 
lover, not uſe wou d kill her, but becauſe the 


plung'd him into dangers: how tender and delicate 


the reflection 

(18) Orwver.] It may be ag once for all to obſerve, 
that S. and the old authors frequently uſe this word in 
the ſenſe of own; as Wie. E has obſerved the 


- wanſlators of the Bible do allo. 


And he that 6weth the houſe ſhall come, &c. Levil. Xiv. 3. 
And fo ſhalt the Fews bind the man, that oaveth this 
girdle. As XI. 11. 
(19) Ne, come, &c. ] See Falftaffe 's catechilm, firſt p art 
of Henry IV. Act 5. So Mofinger : 
This military art 
I grant te be the nobleſt of profeſmons: 
And yet (I thank my ſtars for 't) I was never 
Inclin'd to learn it, fince this bubble hund ur 
Which is indeed the net bing ſoldiers fight for, 
ith the loſs of hmbs or life) is in my jud t, 
Too dear a purchaſe. Fit, Act 1. SC. 2. 
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All's well that ends well, 13 
Scent V. A Maid Honour. 


The honour of a maid is her name, and no legacy 
is ſo rich as honeſty. 


Advice ts young Girls. 


(20) Beware of them, Diana : their promiſes, entice- 
ments, oaths, tokens, and all thoſe engines of luſt, 
are not the things they go under: many 4 maid hath 
been ſeduced by them; and the miſery is, example, 
that ſo terribly thews in the wreck of mai / enhood, can- 
not for all that diſſuade ſucceſſion, but that they are 
limed with the twigs that threaten them. I hope, I 
need not to adviſe you further. But, I hope, your 
own grace will keep you where you are, tho' there 
were no farther danger known, but the modeſty which 
is Io loft, 


ACT IV. scENE u. 
Cuſtem of Seducers. 


Ay, fo you ſerve us, 
Till we ſerve you; but when you have our roſes, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 


And mock us with our bareneſs. (21) 
Chap 


(20) Beware, &c. J The reader will find 2 good expla- 
nation of, and comment on this paflage in Hamlet, where 
Laeries is counſelling Ophelia on the love of Hamler. &ce 
At . Sc. 5. © Ave not the things they go under, they, 
doubtleſs, refers to things, and then the mating is, ©* theſe 
things (ther promiſes, c.) are not the real things whoſe 
names they go under: for Which their names would make 
them paſs : they are not true and ſincere, they are not what 
they ſeem, nor any other than appearances.” Hanmer and 
Warburton, tinnkang they rear d wo the perfons, not the 


inge, alte d the pellage; the cue leaving out wot, the 


other changing it to but. 
(22) Aud rock, &c.] There is a pretty obſervation made 
by Helena in dc. 4. which may not be weepphicable here 1 
3 ot 


14 The Beauties of SHñHAKESPEAR. 
Chaſtity. 


(22) Mine honour 's ſuch a ring; 
My chaſtity 's the jewel of our houſe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors ; 
Which were the greateſt obloquy i' th? world 
In me to loſe. 


SCENE, III. Mix'd Character of human Nature, 


1/ L. How mightily, ſometimes, we make us com- 
| forts of our loſſes! 

22 L. And how mightily, ſome other times, we 
drown our gain in tears! the great dignity that his (23) 
yalour hath here acquired for him, ſhall at home be 
encountered with a ſhame as ample. 

1/ L. The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 

ood and ill together; our virtues wou'd be proud, 
1f our faults whipt them not ; and our crimes would. 
deſpair, if they were not cheriſh'd by our virtues. 


—— 
2 rern — 
3 » 

a — — * 


Cowardly Braggart. 


Yet am Tthankful : if my heart were great, 
Twould burſt at this. Captain I'Il be no more, 
But J will eat, and drink, and ſleep, as ſoft 
As captain ſhall; ſimply the thing I am 
Shall make me live, Who knows himſelf a braggart, 
Let him fear this; for it will come to paſs, 

That every braggart ſhall be found an aſs. 
Ruſt, ſword ! cool, bluihes! and, Parelles, live., ) 
Safeſt in ſhame! being fool'd, by fool'ry thrive: TC 
There 's place and means for every man alive. (42) 

| f ScENE 


But Oh! ſtrange men, 
That ean ſuch ſweet uſe make of what they hate, 
When faucy truſting of the cozen'd thought, 
Defiles the Pay night! | 
(22) Mine, &c.] See Coriolanus, Act 5. S. qr. and n. 
(23) His] 1. e. Bertram q. | 
© (24) See p. 4. and 10. 


"All*s well that ends well. 15 


Scene V. Courteous Feathers. 


There 's a dozen of them, with delicate fine hats, 
and moſt eourteous feathers, which bow the head and. 
nod at every man. 


ACT VF. ' SCENE: II. 
The Raſhneſs of Youth excuſed. 


I beſeech your majeſty to make it 
Natural rebellion done, in the blaze of youth, 
When oil and fire, too ſtrong for reaſon's force 
O'erbear it and burn on. | 


What's lojt moſt valued. 


| Praiſing what is loſt, 
Makes the remembrance dear. 


Againſt Delay. 


(25) Let 's take the inſtant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
The 


(z 5) Let's, &c. ] In much ado, &c. Act 1. Sc. 2. he ſays, 
« he meant to take the preſent time by the top.” We have 
many beautiful] =_— on this topic in the ancients, ad- 
viſing againſt delay, and exhorting to the enjoyment of the 
preſent moment. 
Sapias (ſays Horace) wina liques, & ſpatio brevi 
Spem longam reſeces ; dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
tas; carpe diem, quam minimum credule paſtero. 

Od. 13. I. 3. 


Be wiſe, and ſee the goblet crown'd; 
Let winged life's contracted round 
Your mighty expectations bound! 
Even while we ſpeak, time fleets away, 
Too envious, and rebukes delay: 
Take, take the inſtant by the top, 
Nor yainly truſt the morrow's flattering hope. 


16 The Beauties of SHAKE SPEAR. 


Th inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. 


Excuſe fer unreaſonable Diflike. 


x At firſt 

I ſtuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durſt make too bold a herald of my tongue: 
Where the impreſſion of mine eye enfixing, 
Contempt his ſcornful perſpective did Jend me, 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour ; 
Scorn'd a fair color, or expreſs'd it ſtol'n; 
Extended or contracted all proportions 

To a moſt hideous object: thence. it came, 


That 
In like manner Juvenal, 


Feſtinant decurrere welx 
Floſculus angufie miſeræque brewiſſima vite 
Portio; dum bibimus, dum ſerta, unguenta, puellas, 
Poſeimus, obrepit non intellecta ſenectus. Sat. 9. v. 126. 
My full-blown youth already fades apace, | 
Of poor ſhort life the very ſhorteſt ſpace : 
While melting pleaſures in our arms are found, 
While lovers ſmile, and while the bowl goes round, 
Old age creeps on us, ere we think i. be 4 Harvey, 
And Perſius, 
Indulge genio, carpamus dulcia: nofirum e 
Quod wivis, cinis, & manes, & fabula fies: 
Five memor lets, fugit hora; hac quod 1 * inde oft. 
| at. 3. v. 151. 
Indulge, and to thy genius freely give; 
For not to live at eaſe, is not to live: 
Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does ſome looſe remnant of thy life devour. 
Live, while thou liv'ſt: for death will make us all 
A name, a nothing, but an old wife's tale. 
Dryden. 


The obrepit non intellecta ſenectus of Juvenal, and the laſt 
line of Perſius, tho* both very beautiful, are nothing equal 
to the inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time, 
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That ſhe whom all men prais'd, and whom myſelf 
Since I have loſt, have lov'd, (26) was in my eye 


The duſt that did offend it. 
| | Impe- 


(26) Since I have loft, bave low'd,) This ſentiment will 
be found frequently recurring, and better expreſt : the King 


enlarging upon it in the very next ſpeech, ſays, 


Our raſh faults 
Make trivial price of ſerious things we have, 
Not knowing them until we know ther grave, 
Oft our diſpleaſures to ourſelves unjuſt, 
Deſtroy our friends, and after weep their duſt : 
Our own love, waking, cries to ſee what's done, 
While ſhameful hate fleeps out the afternoon. 


General Obſervation. 


The ftory of AA, awell that ends well, or as I ſuppoſe it, 
ſays Farmer, to have been ſometimes call'd, Lowe's Labour 
Shams is originally indeed the property of Boccace, but it 
came immediately to Shakeſpear, from Painters Gilletta of 
Narbon, in the volume of the Palace of Pleaſure, 4to. 
1598 p. 282. Steevens adds, that IE is indebted to 
the novel only for a few leading circumſtances in ine graver 
parts of the piece: the comic buſineſs appears to be entirely 
of his own formation. And with theſe gentlemen Capell 

ees.—7Jechnſon obſerves of this play, that it has many 
delightful ſcenes, tho* not ſufficiently probable, and ſome 
happy characters, tho* not new or produced by any deep 
knowledge of human nature. (See the note Act 2. Sc. 3. 
p- 10 on a Coward's Brag.) Parolles is a boaſter and a 
coward, ſuch as hath always been the ſport of the ſtage, but 
perhaps never raiſed more laughter, or contempt, than in 
the hands of S. Parolles has many of the lineaments of 
Falſtaff, and ſeems to be the character which S. delighted to 
draw, a fellow, who had more wit, than virtue. hough 
juſtice required he ſhould be detected and expoſed; yet his 
wices fit to fit in bim, that he is not at laſt ſuffered to 
ſtarve.” | 

J cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram: a man noble 
without generoſity, and young without truth: whs 

marries 


18 The Beauties of SHA K ESP EAR. 
Impediments ſtimulate. 


As ** all impediments in fancy's courſe 
Are motives of mere fancy.” 


marries Helen as a coward, and leaves her as a profligate : 
when the is dead by his unkindneſs, ſneaks home to a tecond 
marriage, is accuſed by a woman whom he has wronged, 
defends himſelf by falſhood, and is diſmiſſed to happi- 
nets.” | ; 

But with reſpect to Shatkeſpear's characters, it ſhould 
at all times be remembered, that he draws human na- 
ture, as it is; and gives us the real and conſequently 
mixt characters of life; and not the perfe4, and therefore 
ideal characters of fancy and romance. 

There are ſome paſſages in Act 1. Sc. 1 and 3, which 
tho' replete with wit, and ſuitable enough to the characters 
which deliver them, I have omitted; as allo in As you ir 
it, Act 3. Sc. 3. as they might be thought too ludicrous for 
2 work of this nature, Virgiatbus pueriſque canto, 


7 
7 
82 


1 


ſpeak more properly, 


119 


MME 


II. 
As you like it. 


ACT. SOENET. 
Misſortune of neglected E ducation. 


For my part, he keeps me ruſtically at home, or, to 

| in (1) me here at home, un- 
kept; for call you that keeping, for a gentleman of my 
birth, that differs not from the ſtalling of an ox? His 
horſes are bred better, for beſides that they are fair with 
their feeding, they are taught their manage, and to that 
end riders dearly hired : but I, his brother, gain no- 
thing under him but growth ; for which the animals on 
his dunghills are as much bound to him as I. Beſides 
this nothing that he fo plentifully gives me, the ſome- 
thing that Nature gave me, his own countenance ſeems 
to take from me, He lets me feed with his hinds, 
bars me the place of a brother, and, as much as in 


him lies, mines (2) my yentility with my education. 


Noble-minded Youth, 


Yet he's gentle ; never ſchooled, and yet learned; 
full of noble device, and of all forts enchantingly 
beloved (3) 


(1) Stays] Warburton reads flies. 

(2) Mines] i. e. Undermines. On this paſſage Mrs. 
G. obſerves well, „“ that men are often more ſedulous in 
training the brutes of their kennels, their mews and their 
ſtables, than they ſeem to be about the heirs of their blood, 
their fortunes, or their honours. In ſad truth may it be ſaid, 
that. we ſeldom meet with a jockey, a huntiman, or 2 
ſportſman, who is half ſo wwell-bred as his horſes, hawks, 
or hounds.” 2 

(3) Beloved) This paſſuge contains a perfect and ſtriking 


ScenB | 


deſcription of our author's own character, 


The Beauties of SHAKESPEAR, 
SCENE II. The Uſe of juſt Satire. 


Celia. Enough! Speak no more of him; you'll be 
_ for taxation one of theſe days. 
ouchſtone. "The more pity, that fools may not 
ſpeak wiſely, what wiſe men do fooliſhly. 
Celia. By my troth, thou ſayeſt true; for ſince the 
little wit, that fools have, was filenced, (4) the little 
foolery, wiſe men have, makes a great ſhow, 


Medefty and Courage in Youth. 


I beſeech you puniſh me not with your hard thoughts, 
wherein I confeſs me much guilty, to deny fo fair and 
excellent ladies any thing. But let your fair eyes and 
gue wiſhes go with me to my trial; wherein if | be 

oil'd, there is but one ſham'd that was never gracious ; 
if kill'd, but one dead that is willing to be fo. I ſhall 
do my friends no wrong, for I have none to lament . 
me; the world no injury, for in it I have _— 


(4) Silenced] Alluding to the Fefters, that were for- 
merly entertained by kings, and were the only courtiers who 
were allowed to ek their minds. This office has been 
long aboliſhed, ſays Mrs. G. who obſerves on the paſſage be- 
fore us, that as there are many vices in morals, injurious to 
ſociety, which the laws have not ſtigmatized, or poſſibly - 
cannot ſufficiently provide againſt, the reprehenſions of ſa- 
tire, under proper reſtrictions, may perhaps be deemed a 
neceſſary ſupplement to legiſlation, The moſt worthleſs 
perſon would chooſe to fin in ſecret, as not being able to 
endure the being rendered an object of public deteſtation, 
or ridicule: the fear of being pointed at, has often lard a 
reſtraint on vice, in which ſenſe the finger may be ſaid to be 
ſtronger than the arm. Othello pathetically def ribes ſuch 
a fituation ; 


| — But alas! to make me 
A fixed figure for the hand of ſcorn, 
To point bis flow unmoving finger at! 
der the note on Act 2. Sc. 7. 


As you like it. * RG 


only in the world I fill up a place, which may be bet- 
ter ſupplied, when I have made it empty. 5 


7 Pemate Curioſity for Sights and Diverſions ridiculed, 
a Clown, Thus men may grow wiſer every day ! It is 


the firſt time that ever I heard that breaking of ribs 
was ſport for ladies ! (5) 


SCENE III. Decorum in Women. 


28 Oh, how full of briars is this working- day 
world ! | 

Celia. They are but burs, couſin, thrown upon 
thee, in holiday foolery ; if we walk not in the trod- 
den paths, our very petticoats will catch them. (6) 


Play 
(5) Breaking, &c.) This is ſpoken by the clown on the 


invitation given by the courtier, to the ladies to come to the 
wreſtling: and is a fine ſtroke at that curioſity, which too 
often carries females to ſpectacles indelicate and improper 
for them. Dr. Young has thus ſtrongly ſatirized this un- 
becoming propenſity : 

. Britannia's daughters, much more fair, than nice, 

Too fond of admiration, loſe their price : 

Worn in the public eye, give cheap delight 

To throngs; and tarniſh to the ſated fight! 

As unreſerv'd and beauteous as the ſun, 

Thro' every ſign of vanity they run; 

Aſſemblies, parks, coarſe feaſts in city halle, 

Lectures and trials, plays, committees, balls, 

Wells, Bedlams, executions, Smithficld-ſcenes, 

And fortune-tellers caves, and lions dens; 

Taverns, Exchanges, Bridewells, drawing-rooms, 

Inſtallments, pillories, coronations, tombs, 

Tumblers, and funerals, 1 reviews, 

Sales, races, rabbets, and (ſtill ſtranger) pews ! 


Univer. Paſſion, Sat. 5. at the beginn. 


(6) Catch them] A Lady obſerves, that ** this is a very 
proper hint to women, not to deviate from the preſcribed 
rules and decorums of their ſex. Whenever they venture to 
ſtep the leaſt out of their walk in life, they are too generally 
apt to wander aſtray.” 


ue 


22 The Beauties of SHAKESPEAR, 
Play Fellotus. 


We (7) have till flept together; 
Roſe at an inſtant ; learn'd, play'd, eat together ; 
And whereſoe'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, 
Still we went coupled, and inſeparable. | 


Fond youthful Friendſhip. 


Celia. Oh my poor Ro/a/ind, where wilt thou go? 
Wilt thou change fathers? I will give thee mine 
1 charge thee, 2 not thou more griev'd than I am. 

Roſalind. I have more cauſe. 

Celia. Thou haſt not, couſin, 

Prythee be cheerful, know'ſt thou not, the Duke 
Has baniſh'd me, his daughter ? | 

Re/alind. That he hath not. 

Celia. No? Hath not? Roſalind lacks then the love 
Which toacheth me that thou and I are one: 

Shall we be ſundered?- Shall we part, ſweet girl? 
No, let my father ſeek another heir ! 
Therefore deviſe with me, how we may fly; 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us; 
And do not ſeek to take your change upon you, 
To bear your griefs yourſeif, and leave me out: 
For by this heaven, now at our ſorrows pale, 
Say what thou can'ſt, (8) I'll go along with thee. 
x Beauty. 


(7) See in the Midſummer Night's Dream, a beautiful 
allage on this ſubject, Act 3. Sc. 1. and the note. See allo 
inter, Tale, Act 1. Sc. 1. | 
(8) Say what thou, &c.] 3 can he more tender, 
enerous, and affecting than the declarations of friendſhip 
Leak theſe two young ladies, who had been bred up in 
infancy together. The preſent paſſage deſerves to be pa- 
rallell'd by that following from the 2d ſcene: 


« Celia. I pray thee, Roſalind, ſweet my coz, be merry. 
Rojalind. Dear Celia, I ſhow more mirth than I am 
miſtreſs of; and would you yet I were merrier? Unleſs you 
I could 
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Beauty, 


. 


49) Beauty provoketh thieves ſooner than gold. 


man in a Man's Dreſs. 


(10) Wer 't not better, 
Becauſe that I am more than common tall, 
8 | That 


could teach me to forget a baniſh'd father, you muſt not 
learn me how to remember any extraordinary pleaſure. 

Celia. Herein IT ſee thou loveſt me not with the full 
weight that I love thee. If my uncle, thy baniſhed father, 
had baniſhed thy uncle, the Duke my Farber, ſo thou hadſt 
been ſtill with me, I could have taught my love to take 
thy father: for mine; and ſo wouldſt thou, if the truth of 
thy love to me were ſo righteouſly tempered, as mine is to 
thee. | 

Roſalind. Well, I will forget the condition of my eſtate, 
and rejoice in yours. 

Celia. You know, my father hath no child but me, nor 
none is like to have, and, truly, when he dies, thou ſhalt 
be his heir; for what he hath taken away from thy father 

er force, I will render thee again in aſfection.— By mine 
. IWIIl—and when I break that oath, let me turn 


monſter Th refore, my ſweet Roſe, my dear Roſe, be 


— Eb. 
OE: = EY 


,» 


merry. 
GO) Beauty, &c. ] The ſecond brother in Comus largely 
expatiates on this thought, | 
But beauty, like the fair Heſperian tree, ü 
Laden with blooming gold, hath need the guard 
Of dragon watch with uninchanted eye, 
To ſave her bloſſoms and defend her fruit 
From the raſh hand of bold incontinence. 
You may as well ſpread out the unſun'd heaps 
Of miſer's treaſure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink on opportunity, 
And let a ſingle helpleſs maiden paſs 
Uninjur'd sc. | 
(10) See Merchant of Venice, Sc. 5. Act 3. and Much ado 


about nothing, Act 4. Sc. 3. and n. and Two Gentlemen of 


4 Virena, p. 144. Johnſon's edit. 
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And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind; 


24 The Beauties of SHAKESPEAR, 


That I did ſuit me all points like a man? 

A gallant curtle-ax (11) upon my thigh, 

A boar-ſpear in my hand, and (in my heart, 
Lie there what hidden woman's fears there will) 
I' 11 have a waſhing and a martial outfide; 

As many other (12) manniſh cowards have, 


'That do outface it with their ſemblances. 
_ERTrOMOCENCFKC 1. 


Solitude preferred to a Court Life, and the Advan- 
tages of Adverſity. 


Now my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 
Than that of painted pomp? (13) Are not theſe woods 
More free from peril, than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy phang, 


Which, 


(11) aCurtle-ax) i. e. Cutlace, or broad ſword, ſays J. 
(12) Manniſb & c.] Upton in his remarks on the three 
plays of Ben Johnſon, (p. 92.) obſerves the word mankind 
or manniſh, which we meet with in old authors, has not been 
fafficiently explained. Man, beſides its well-known ſigni- 
fication in the language of our forefathers, ſignified wicked- 
neſs. Somner, man, homo, a man. Item facinus, ſcelus, 
nefas, &t. Manful, nefandus, ſceleſtus, quaſi ſcelerum 
plenus. Having thus ſeen its original ſignification, let us 
now turn to our old poets; and thus Chaucer uſes it in the 
man of Lowe's Tale, 


Fie, Manxi/b, fie. 
Shakeſpear, in As you like it, 
As many other manniſh cowards have, 
Fairfax, 
See, ſee this mantind ſtrumpet, fee, he cried, 
This ſhameleſs whore. 
(x3) See Tab Gentlemen of Verona, Act 5. Sc. 4. 


Þ 


ls 


Þ burghers of the foreſt (as S. calls them); beſide the 
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* Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile, and ſay, 
This is no flattery ; 
That feelingly perſuade me what I am. 

=. (14) Sweet are the uſes of adverſity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 


”7 


theſe are-counſellors, 


/ Wears vet a precious jewel in his head: 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. 

+ I would not change it! 

Alen. Happy is your grace, 


That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 


Into fo quiet and fo ſweet aftyle! 


Rifleftions on a wounded Stag, and on the melancholy 
Jaques. 


(A5) Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
| Being 


(14) Sweet &c.} Lucretins tells us, adverſity teaches us 
beit what we are, and moſt teclingly hews us ourſelves. 
Men in adverſity moſt plain appears 
It ſhews us really what, and who they are: 
Then from the hips truth undiflembled flows, 
The maſk falls oft, and the juſt features ſhows. B. 2. 


It was the current opinion in $*s. time, that in the head 
of an old toad was to be found a ſtone or pearl to which 
great virtues were aſcribed. This: ſtone has been often 
> fought, but nothing has been found more than accidental 
or perhaps morbid indurations of the ſkull.—In a book 


» call'd * A Green Foreſt, or a Natural Hiftory, &c. by John 
© Maplett, 1567,” is the following account of this imaginary 


x Sg 


gem: © In this ſtone is apparently ſeene vere often the verie 
forme of a tode, with deſpotted and coloured feete, but 
* thoſe uglye and defuſedly, It is available againſt envenom- 
ing. See F. and S.. 


(. 25). I have never met with any thing that pleaſed me 


he 
: 
[] 
« 
5 


more than theſe humane reflections on the poor native 


You. I. re- 
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Being native burghers of this deſart city, 
Should, in their old confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches goar'd, 

I | /Z Lord, 


reflections, the deſcription of the wounded ſtag is moſt admi- 
rable, and the Goralivink of that ſingular character Zaques 
too juſt, and too true a picture of the world: I know no 
author that ſhews a more tender and feeling heart on ſubjects 
of this kind than Thomſon; in his Seaſons we have a deſcrip- 
tion of a hunted ftag, which well deſerves to be compared 
with this: 


He ſweeps the foreſt oft; and ſobbing ſees 
The glades mild-opening to the golden day: 
Where in kind conteſt with his butting friends, 
He wont to ſtruggle, or his loves enjoy. 
Oft in the full-deſcending flood he tries 
To loſe the ſcent and lave his burning ſides : 
Oft ſeeks the herd; the watchful herd, alarm'd 
With ſelfiſh care avoid a brother's woe. | 
What ſhall he do? His once fo vivid nerves, 
So full of buoyant ſpirit, now no more 
Inſpire the courſe : but fainting breathleſs toil 
Sick, ſeizes on his heart: he ſtands at bay, 

x And puts his laſt weak refuge in deſpair. 
The big round tears run down his dappled face, 
He groans in anguiſh, while the growling pack, 
Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting cheſt, 
And mark his beautcous chequer'd ſides with gore. 

See Autumn, v. 445. 


Themſon had very great maſters to follow, and indeed he 
feems to have profited from them. Virgil ſpeaks finely of 
the ſtag wounded by Aſcanius, which one would imagine 
F. had in his eye. | 


To his lov'd home the wounded beaſt repairs ; 
Bloody and groaning enters his known tall, 
Like one imploring, and with plaintive noiſe, 


Fills all the houle. Trapp's Virg. nu. 7. v. 661. 
I choſe to give Dr. Trapp's tranſlation, becauſe moſt literal, 
none of the others ſeeming to have approached near the 
beauty of Virgil. But the author from whom Thomſon has 


improved his deſcription moſt, is Vanier, who in the laſt 
2 boek 


8. 
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% Lord. Indeed, my lord, 


The melancholy Jaques grieves at that; 
And in that kind ſwears you do more uſur 
Than doth your brother that hath baniſhed you. 


To 


book of his Predium Ruſticum, gives an elegant and pathe- 
tic deſcription of the death of a ſtag: he ſpeaks of his ſtand- 
ing at bay, and putting his laſt weak refuge in deſpair : and 
very tenderly deſcribes the poor beaſt, at laſt flying to the 
- vain aſſiſtance of tears. 


ger enim, vitæ paſita ſpe, cervus inertet 
Confugit ad lachrymas; & flexo poplite, frontem 
Arboream demittit humi, vitamque precatus 
Suppliciter, triſtes immurmurat ore querelas, &c. 


Now faint and breathleſs in deſpair he tries 
The aid of tears which fruitleſs ſwell his eyes: 
In vain his weak and wearied knees he bends, 
In vain his ſuppliant branching head deſcends ; 
He prays for life, with unavailing groans, 
While ſobs his burſting heart with deep-drawn groans. 
See B. 16. p. 317. 


There is a fine picture of rural melancholy in the Philaſter 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, which deſerves to be compared 
with this. In Jaques we ſee a beautiful inſtance of philo- 


ſophic tenderneſs, in the following of Innocence forlore. 


m_ 7 * N 


I have a boy, 

Sent by the gods I hope, to this intent, 

Not yet ſeen in the court; hunting the buck 

I found him fitting by a fountain-ſide, 

Of which he bend: ſome to quench his thirſt, 
And paid the nymph again as much in tears: 
A. garland lay by him, made by himſelf 

Of many ſeveral flowers, bred in the bay, 
Stuck in that myſtic order that the rareneſs 
Delighted me: but ever, when he turn'd 

His tender eyes upon them, he would weep, 
As if he meant to make them grow again, 
Seeing ſuch pretty, helpleſs innocence 

Dwell in his face, I aſk'd him all his ſtory, 
He told me that his parents gentle died, 

C2 Leaving 
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To day my lord of Amiens, and myſelf, 
Did ſteal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 
Upon the breok that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor ſeq ueſtered ſtag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh: and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 
That their diſchargedid ſtretch his leathern coat 
Almoſt to burſting ; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent noſe 
In piteous chace; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Fagques, 
Stood on th' extremeſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke. But what ſaid Jaques? 
Did he not moralize this ſpectacle? 

1/t Lord, O yes, into a thouſand ſimilies. 
Firit, for his weeping in the needleſs ſtream ; | 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament ' 

As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends ; | 
*T1s right, quoth he, thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company. Anon a careleſs herd, 
Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 

| | Ang 


* 
* 
=_ : r is. 


Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 

Which gave him roots, and of the cryſtal ſprings 
Which did not ſtop their courſes : and the ſun, 
Which till he thank'd him, yielded him his light. N 
Then took he up his . and did ſhew A 
What every flower, as country people hold, 

Did ſignify ; and how all, order'd thus, 1 
Expreſt his grief, and to my thoughts did read ” 
The — lecture of his country art, t 
That could be wiſh'd, fo that — I could 5 
Have ſtudied 1t. 


— Diſſertation on the Character of Jaques at the end of the t 
play. | * 
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And never ſtays to greet him: ay, quoth 7aqus, 
Sweep on, you fat and greaſy citizens, 
"Tis juſt the faſhion; wherefore do you look 
U pon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 

Thus moſt invectively he pierceth through 

The body of the country, city, court, 
Vea, and of this our life: ſwearing, that we 
Are mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worſe, 
To fright the animals, and kill them up, 
In their aſſign'd and native dwelling-place. | 
D. /. And did you leave him in this contemplation ? 
Amiens. We did, my lord, weeping and com- 
Upon the ſobbing deer. [menting 
D. /. Show me the place; 
I love to cope (10) him in theſe ſullen firs 
For then he 's full of matter, 


Scens III. Conſpicuanus Virtue expoſed to Envy, 


Adam. What my young maſter? oh my gentle maſter, 
Oh my ſweet matter! O you memory (17) 
Of old Sir Rowland ! why what make you here ? 
Why are you virtuous? Why do people love you ? 
And wherefore are you gentle, ſtrong, and valiant ? 
hy would you be ſo fond to overcome 
'The bony priſer of the humorous duke ? 
Your — 2 is come too ſwiftly home be fore you. 
Know you not, maſter, to ſome kind of men (18) 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies ? 


No 


(6) To coe him} i. e. To encounter him; to engage 

Veith him. . a 

* (17) You memory] i. e. Memorial. S. as well as 
Beaumont and Fletcher, often uſe the word in this ſenſe. 
The wreſtler is called bony to characteriſe his ſtrength and 
_ So Milton ſays, Giants of mighty bone, See V. 
and 7. 

(18) Every reader is ſenſible of the beautiful ſimplicity of 
theſe ſpeeches, and the whole fine character of honeſt Alam 
in this play: I cannot give a better comment upon it than 
7 C 3 | the 
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No more do yours; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
Are ſanctiſied and holy traitors to you. | 
Oh! 


the following extract from that judicious performance the 
Actor, (p. 43. firſt edit.) „ S. has given us many in- 
ſtances in which /er/ioility alone will do; in which power 
of voice or propriety of figure are not wanting, but if the 
player have only feeling in himſelf, he will make every body 
elſe feel with him ſufficiently. The character of the old ſer- 
vant Adam is of this kind: and had not good fortune rather 
than judgment thrown it into the the managers way, to give 
this part to Mr. Berry, perhaps they nor we had ever 
known, that in his proper walk, he is one of the beit 
players of his time. When we ſee that honeſt veteran come 
upon the ſtage, his low condition, and his venerable locks, 
give us no room to expect elocution from him: all that we 
require in a character like this, is nature; and its utmoſt 
merit is the being ſtrongly felt by the performer: we did 
not know how ſtrongly it was poſſible for us to be affected, 
_ by ſeeing that an actor was ſo, till this perſon entering 
with his young maſter, warn'd him from the houſe of his 
treacherous and tyrannic brother; and told him the danger 
of being too meritorious in ſuch a place of wickednels ; 
[ Know you not, maſter, &c.] The poet has with great 
art introduced the old man's reaſon for Erin this his young 
maſter, preferable to the elder and richer len, by making 
him ail him the memory of old Sir Rowland. We are 
ſtrongly affected by the honeſty and friendſhip of this vene- 
rable ſervant, as he delivers to him, without much orna- 
ment, the cautions above mentioned : but how are "our 
hearts ſtruck within us, when to the deſpair of his young 
maſter, on the thought of his flying to miſery and want, 
from the tyranny of his cruel brother, he anſwers But 
do not fo, &c. The unfeigned tears that trickled down 
the player's cheeks, as he delivered this generous and noble 
ſpeech, were accompanied with - thoſe of every ſpectator: 
and the applauſe that ſucceeded theſe, ſhewed ſutnciently 
the ſenſe x the audience, and ſpoke -in the ſtrongeſt terms 
the praiſes of that ſenſibility, that feeling, which we are ſo 
earneſtly recommending to every other player.” 

The reader will find two characters that deſerve to be 


compared with this of Adam; the one in thab excellent 5 
; me Y3 
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Oh! what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! 


Reſolved Honeſly. 


Orlande. What, would'ſt thou have me go and beg 
my food ? 
Or with a baſe and boiſterous ſword enforce 
A thieviſh living on the common road ? 
This I muſt do, or know not what to do— 
Yer this I cannot do, do how I can; 
I rather will ſubje& me to the malice 
Of a diverted (19) blood, and bloody brother. 


Gratitude in an old Servant. 


Adam. But do not ſo; I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father, 
Which I did ſtore, to be my foſter nurſe 
When ſervice ſhould in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown, 


Take that; and he that doth the ravens feed, 
Vea, providently caters for the ſparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! here is the gold; 
All this I give you, let me be your ſervant : 
Tho' I look old, yet I am ſtrong and luſty; 


For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood : 
Nor did I with unbaſhful forehead woo 
The means of weakneſs and debility : 
Therefore my age is as a luſty winter, 
Froſty but kindly ; let me go with you, 
I'll 


medy, the Captives of Plautus, the other in the Funeral, or 
Grief A-la-mode, of Sir Richard Steele. See particularly th: 
third ſcene of the ſecond a& of the Captives, and of the 
Funeral, Act. 4. almoſt at the beginning, where Tru/ty 
comes to his lord's lodgings, 

(19) Diverted]. i. e. Eſtranged ; turned out of the 
courſe of nature, * 


* 
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III do the ſervice of a younger man, 
In all your buſineſs and neceſſities. 

Orlando. Oh! good old man, how well in thee ap- 

ears 

The conſtant ſervice of the antique world, 
When ſervants ſweat for duty, not for mecd! 
Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 
Where none will ſweat, but for promotion ; 
And having that, do choak their ſervice up, 
Even with the having. (20) It is not ſo with thee— 
But, poor old man, thou prun'ſt a rotten tree, 
That cannot fo much as a bloſſom vield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and huſbandry 
But come thy ways, we'll go along together, 
And ere we have ihy youthtul wages ſpent, 
We ' light upon ſome ſettled low content. 

Adam. Maſter, go on; and I will follow thee, 
To the laſt paſp, with truth and loyalty— 
From ſeventeen years till now almoſt fourſcore (21) 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At ſeventeen years many their fortune ſeek, 


But at fourſcore, it is too late a week; 


Yet fortune cannot recompenſe me better, 
Than to die well, and not my maſter's debtor. 


SCENE IV. Lover deſcribed. 
(22) O thou did'ſt then ne'er love ſo heartily. 


If thou rememb'reſt not the ſlighteſt folly, 


That ever love did make thee run into; 
Thou haſt not lov'd 
Or if thou haſt not ſate as I do now, 

Wearying the hearer in thy miſtreſs” praiſe, 


Thou 


(20) With the having} Even with the promotion gained 
by ſervice 1s ſervice extinguiſhed. . 

(21) Fourſcore] He ſays in another place, Is old dog 
my reward? Moſt true, I have loſt my teeth in your ſer- 
vice. See ſcene 6 and 7. 


(22) O thou, &c.] See Love, Act 5. Sc. 2. of this play. 
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Thou haſt net lov'd 
Or if thou haſt not broke from company 
Abruptly, as my paſſion now makes me, 
Thou hait not lov'd. (23) 


Modern Mode of Curteſy ridiculed, 


aques. Well, then, if ever I thank any man, 
1'1] thank you; but that they call compliments, is like 
the encounter of two 1 And when a man 
thanks me heartily, methinks I have given him a 
penny, and he renders me the beggarly thanks for it. 


Orlando, 


Adam. Dear maſter, I can go. no further, I die 
for food ! Here lie I down, and meaſure out my grave. 
Farewell, kind maſter! | 

Orlando. Why, how now, Adam! no greater 
heart in thee? hive a little; comfort a little; chear 
thyſelf a little. If this uncouth foreſt yield any thing 
ſavage, I will be either food for it, or bring it for 
food to thee. Thy conceit is nearer death than thy 
powers. For my ſake, be comfortable, (24) hold 
death a while at the arm's end. I will be here with 
thee preſently; and if I bring thee not ſomething to 
eat, I'Il give tee leave to die; but if thou dieſt be- 
fore I come, thou art a mocker of my labour. Well 
faid—thou look'ſt cheerly; and I'l be with thee 
quickly, Yet thou lieſt in the bleak air. Come, I 
0 will 


(23) Thou haſt not low'd } See Touchſſone s humorous re- 
marks, immediately following, on the ſame ſubject, and page 

66 of Miſs Aikin's poems. Jobnſon thinks, that from this 
paſſage Suckling took the hint of his ſong, 

Honeſt Lover, whoſoever 

If in all thy love there ever, &c, Sc. 

See Sir J. Suckling's Poems. 
(24) Comfortable] i. e. SIG 
3 


SckNE VI. Pathetic Scene betweem Adam and 
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will bear thee to ſome ſhelter, and thou ſhalt not die 
for the lack of a dinner, if there live any thing in this 


deſert. Cheerly, good Adam, cheerly. 
SCENE VII. Deſcription of a Fool, and his Mo- 


rals on the Time. 


. 


Jaguet. As I do live by food, I met a fool; 
Who laid him down, and baſk'd him in the ſun, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms 
In good ſet terms—and yet a motley fool. 

Good morrow, fool, quoth I; no Sir, quoth he, 

; (25) Call me not fool, till heaven hath ſent me fortune: 
1 And then he drew a dial from his poak, 

And looking on it with lack-luſtre eye, 

| Says, very wiſely, It is ten clock : 

i Thus may we ſee, quoth he, how the world wwags : 
*Tis but an hour ago fince it was nine; 

| And after one hour more *twill be eleven; 

| And ſo from hour to hour we ripe and ripe ;. 

| And then from heur to hour abe rot and rot, 

| And thereby hangs a tale, When I did hear 25 
The motley foal thus moral on che time, 1 


Ü y 


(25) Call me, &c. ] Fortuna ſavet fatuis, fortune fa- © 
vours fools, is an old and well-known ſaying, Publius © 
Syrus has it, 2 

Fortuna, nimium quem fovet, flultum facit. 

Whom fortune favours much, ſhe makes a fool; 
which has much the ſame ſatirical turn as the line quoted 
in our author. Ben Johnſon, who is ever alluding to ſome 
fort of learning or other, has fevcral paſſages Ike this (as 
Mr. Upton has ſhewn) 


Fortune, that favours fools, theſe two ſhort hours 
' We with away. Prologue to the Alchemift. 


And in Every man out of his Humcun; 
Sog. Why, who am I, Sir? 


ac. One of thoſe that fortune favours, i 
Car. The periphraſis of a fool. AR 1. Sc. 2, 
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My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools ſhould be ſo deep contemplative : 
And I did laugh, ſans intermiſſion, 
An hour by his dial. 
Duke, What fool is this ? | 
Jagues. O worthy fool! one that hath been 2 
courtier, (26) : 
And fays, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder- biſcuit 
After a voyage, he hath ſtrange places cramm'd 
With obſervation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms: O! that were a fool 
I am ambitious for a motley coat ! 


A Foil 's Liberty of Speech. 


Duke. Thou ſhalt have one. 
Jaques. It is my only ſuit: (27) 
Provided that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion, that grows rank in them, 
That I am wiſe. I muſthave liberty 
Withal ; as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleaſe ; for ſo fools have: 
And they that are moſt galled with my folly, 
They moſt mult laugh. And, why, Sir, mult they ſo? 
| The 


(26) See Act 5. Sc. 2. p. 57. In almoſt all of Ss. 
plays we find a fool or cloxwn, that is, a licenſed or do- 
meſtic jeſter; which we are not to wonder at, fince fools 
were, at that time, maintain'd in all great families, to keep 
up merriment in the houſe. In the picture of Sir Thomas 
More's family, by Hans Holbein, the only ſervant repre- 
ſented is Patiſon, the fool, This is a proof of the fami- 
liarity to which they were admitted, not by the great only, 
but by the wiſe.—In ſome plays, a ſervant or ruſtic of re- 
markable petulance and freedom of ſpeech, is. likewiſe: 
call'd a clown. —See Johnſon and the note p. 20. 

(27) Suit] A quibble on the word, as meaning not-only 
Kreſs, but petition, 
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The why is plain, as way to pariſh-church : 

He, whom a fool doth very wiſely hit, 

Doch very fooliſhly, although he ſmart, 

Not to ſeem ſenſeleſs of the bob. If not, (28) 

'The wiſe man's folly is anatomized, | 

Even by the ſquandering glances of the ſool. 

Inveſt me in my motley; give me leave 

To ſpeak my mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanſe the foul body of the infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine, 

Due. Fie on thee—I can tell what thou wouldſt do. 
Jagucs. What, for a counter, wou'd I do but good ? 
Duke. Moſt miſchievous foul fin in chiding fn : 

For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 

As ſenſual as the brutiſh ſting itſelf: 

And all the imboſſed ſores and headed evils, 

'That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 

Wou'dit thou diſgorge into the general world. 


An Apology for Satire. 


Jaques, Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the ſea, 
Till that the very very means do ebb? 
What woman in the city do I name, 
When that I ſay, the city woman bears 
'The coſt of princes on unworthy ſhoulders ? 
Who can come in, and ſay, that ] mean her; 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of baſeſt function, 
That ſays, his bravery 1s not of my coſt ; 
(Thinking, that I mean him) but therein ſuits 15 
is 


, (28) If not, &c.] © Unleſs men have the prudence not to 
appear touched with the farcaſms of a jeſter, they ſubject 


themſelves to his power, and the wiſe man will have his 
folly anatomized, that is, diſſected, and lay'd open, by the 
Squandering glances or random ſhots of a fool. J. who 
for fling in JI. 24 would read fy, 
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His folly to the metal of my ſpeech. 

There then, how then? What then? Let me ſee, wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd him; if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong'd himſelf ; if he be free, 

Why, then, my taxing like a wild-gooſe, flies. 

© Unclaim'd of any man. 


Diſtreſs prevents Ceremony.. 


The thorny point 
| of bare diſtreſs, hath ta'en (29) from me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth civility. 


A tender Petition and Reply. 
Orlando. Speak you ſo gently ? pardon me, I pray 


ou: 
I chought — all things had been ſavage here; 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of ſtern commandment. But whate'er you are, 
That in this deſert inacceſſible, 
Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 
(o) Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time? 
If ever you have look'd on better days; 
It ever been where bells have knolPd to church; 
t ever ſat at any good man's feaſt; 
If ever from your eye-lids wip'd a tear, 
! 2 And know what *tis to pity, and be pitied— 
et gentlen my ſtrong enforcement be ; | 


/ . x In 


(29) Hath ta'en} J. propoſes torn, which is doubtleſs 
more elegant. 


(30) Loſe, &c. ] An ſecretum iter & fallentis ſemita vitæ, 
Hor. Ep. 18. I. 1. 


Or a ſafe private quiet, hich betrays 

Itſelf to eaſe, and cheats away the days. Pooley. 
(31) And, &c. ] Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. 

Acquainted with misfortune, I have learn'd, 


To pity and to ſuccour the diftreſs'd. 
Trapp Eu. 1. v. 755» 
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In the which hope, I bluſh, and hide my ſword. 
Duke. True it is (32) that we have ſeen better days, 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church, 
And fate at good mens” feaſts ; and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops that ſacred pity hath engendered ; 
And therefore fit you down in gentleneſs, 
And take, upon command, what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be miniſtered. 
Orlando. Then but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. There is an old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ſte 
Limp'd, in pure love; till he be firſt ſuffic'd, 
Oppreſs'd with two weak evils, age and hunger, 
I wall not touch a bit! 


» The World compared to a Stage. 


Thou ſeeſt we are not all alone unhappy— 
This wide and univerſal theatre 
Preſents more woeful pageants, than the ſcene, 
Wherein we play. | 
Jaques. (33) All the world 's a ſtage 
And all the men and women merely players; 


They 


(32) True it is, &c.] This ſpeech affords a fine example 
ef repetition. See Milton Paradiſe Loft, B. 4. ver. 640. 
In the ſixth line of the duke's ſpeech, FJ. would read de- 
mand inſtead of command: but the meaning is, „take, at 
your own command, or pleaſure :” all is at your command, 
agreeable to the common phraſeology of hoſpitable civility. 
When Orlando comes in with Adam, the duke ſays—ſet 
down your venerable burden—in which S. no doubt alluded 
to that line of Ovid, 


Patremque 


Fert humeris, venerabile nus, Cythereius heros. 
(33) All the, &c. ] This compariſon of life to a ſtage- 
play, has been no uncommon one with the poets and 


other authors long before S'. time; but, I believe, we a N 
may 27 


, 
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They have their exits and their entrances, 


And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt the infant, 

Muling and puking in the nurſe's arms: a 
| An 


may challenge all that went before him, and all that have 
ſucceeded him, to equal the beauties of this ſpeech. Plays, 
before his time, were frequently divided into ſeven acts:.— 
Shakeſpear has many paſſages to ridicule the falſe notions of 
military honour : ſee the foregoing play, p. 12. and n. 19. 
where Mafjinger has uſed this very expreſſive word tlie 
bubble honour. Warburton obſerves upon the word e- 
dern, that S. uſes it in the double ſenſe that the Creeks 
uſed »airo;, both for recens and abſurdus; thongh Joknſor 
thinks, that the meaning is, that the juſtice is full of c 
ſryings and late examples. Steewvers ſays, modern means 
trite, trifling, and not to the purpoſe, and is a word in the 
uſe of which S. is very licentious. See of this play Act 4. 
Sc. 1, 


Betray themſelves to modern cenſure. 


On the word Pantaloon, V. obſerves, that S. alludes to that 
general character in the Fralian comedy called I Pan- 
talone: who is a thin, emaciated old man, in flippers, and 
well deſigned, in that —— becauſe Pantalone is the only 
character that acts in flippers. —In the fragments aſcribed 
to Solon, there is a paſſage, (preſerved by Philo and Clemens 
Alexandrinus,) where he divides the life of man into ten 
parts or ſtages, which being CO m the manner, 
though greatly inferior to our author, I have here rendered 
from the Greek. | 


Ties At vn S 11. nog, Epxog oJortwy, &c. 


The firſt ſeven years of wretched human breath, 
Is almoſt wholly ſpent in cutting teeth : 

And after ſeven more playful, uſeleſs years, 

The riſing dawn of manhood juſt appears: 

In the third age our limbs to ſwell begin, 

And the beard blackens on the briſtly chin: 

In the fourth age, at luſty twenty-eight, 

Our active pow'rs, and vigour are at height; 

| 1 Aud 
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And then, the whining ſchool-boy with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool. And then, the lover ; 
Sighing hike furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his miſtreſs' eyebrow. Then, the ſoldier: 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation « 

Even in the canon's mouth. And then, the juſtice 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 

With eves ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 

And ſo he plays his part: the fixth age ſhifts 

Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 

With ſpectacles on 's noſe, and pouch on's ſide; 
His youthtul hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 

For his ſhrunk ſhank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childiſh treble, pipes, 

And whiſtles in his ſound, Laſt ſcene of all, 

That ends this ftrange eventful hiſtory, 

Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere obhvion, 

Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing. 
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And in the fifth to marriage we incline, 

Children to raiſe, and propagate our line: 

The ſixth, our minds to buſineſs we apply, 

And keep on ey deeds unwearied eye: 

Never is judgment ſo divinely ſtrong, 

So wiſe the heart or eloquent the tongue, 

As during both the ſeventh and eighth grave ſtage: 
But all our powers the ninth deelining age 

Renders remiſs: if to the tenth, we " 

Weak life, we then drop mellow'd to the grave. 


* 
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SCENE X. IJnyratitude, A Song. 


1. 
Blow, blow, thou winter-wind, 
Thou art not ſo unkind, 
As man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
(34) Becauſe thou art not ſeen, 


Although thy breath be rude. 
Freeze, 


5 (34) Becauſe, &c.] The ingentous Mr. Edwards, in 
bis Canas of Criticiſm, (p. 54. the laſt edition) obſerves 
© this patſage is certainly Faulty, and perhaps it cannot 
be reitored as S. gave it.” I am forry to diſſent from 
"2 man who underſtands this author ſo well, but muſt own 
there appears no great difficulty in the paſſage. The author 
is comparing ingratitude to the north-wind, which he fa 
% is not ſo unkind as man's ingratitude:“ neither is its 
tooth ſo keen, [the pain given by it fo great] as that given 
by the tooth or bite of ingratitude, for this reaſon, becauſe 
it is not ſeen, [it is not an object of our ſenſes as the mini- 
ſters of ingratitude are, which renders the pain they give 
us more ſenſible, as they are preſented to our view.] Your 
breath, indeed, is very rude, but the pain occaſioned by it is 
not ſo keen as that occaſioned by ingratitude, becauſe you 
are no object of our ſenſes : you hurt us, but we ſee you 
not: the ungrateful man is before us, and therefore galls. 
us the more. A very judicious gentleman, who, upon 
my 1 the paſſage to him, was entirely of my opini- 
on, afterwards ſent me the following ſhort explanation, 
which I the rather add, as a paſſage, which Mr. Edwards 
Floubts, deſerves the exacteſt care. | 
“ The bite of the winter-wind,” ſays he, © is not fo 
piercing, becauſe inwvifible, as the wounds inflicted by man's 
ingratitude,“ g. d. the former inflicts a tranſient pain on the 
—Þbody, but the latter affects the mind with laſting anguiſh. 
Io explain it by another metaphor, a blow given by a 
firanger, or received from an unſeen hand, will not pain 
(i. e. Mic) me ſo much as a blow given me by a friead.“ 
Quere would not the laſt line run better and be more 
expreſſive thus, 


As friend rememb'ring not? 


. 
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2. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky, 
Thou doſt not bite ſo nigh, 
As benefits forgot : 
Tho? thou the waters warp, (35) 
Thy ſting is not ſo ſharp, 
As friend remembred not. 


ACT HI. SCENE I. 
A Shepherd's Life: 
Corin and Touchſtone. 


Corin. And how like you this ſhepherd's life, Mr. 
Touchſtone ? (36) 
T ouchſtone. Truly ſhepherd, in reſpect of itſelf, it is 
a good life; but in reſpect that it is a ſhepherd's life, 
it is nought. In reſpe& that it is ſolitary, I like it 
very well; but in reſpect that it is private, it is a ve 
vile life, Now, in reſpect that it is in the fields, it 
pleaſeth 


(35) The waters warp.) The ſurface of the waters, ſo 
long as they remain unfrozen, is apparently a perfect plane; 
whereas when they are frozen, this ſurface deviates from its 
exact flatnefs, or warps.. This is remarkable in ſmall ponds, 
the ſurface of which, when frozen, forms a regular concave; 
the ice on the ſides riſing higher than the middle.” 

Kenrick. 

(36) And how like you, &c.) No ſituation in life is 
ſatisfactory to us: there is ſomething we like in all, but 
none, which we would chooſe to take up with for better for 
worſe. This ny, this diſſatisfaction in the mind of 


man, proclaims aloud, that this world was never deſign'd 


as our place of reſt; and to refer-us to the grave, is but in- 
fidel mockery ſurely, “ IT am well aware,” ſays Mrs. G. 


« that after ſo ſerious a reflection, a paſſage ſo gay as that 


above, may be deemed too {light an illuſtration of the re- 

mark: but as it gave riſe to it, I ſhall make no farther 

apology; for even a ſtraw is an argument of Providence te 
contemplative mind.“ | 
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pleaſeth me well; but in reſpe it is not in the court, 

it is tedious, As it 1s a ſpare life, look you, it fits 

my humour well; but as there is no more plenty in it, 
it goes much againſt my ſtomach. 


A Shepherd 's Phil:fpby. 


I know the more one ſickens, the worſe at eaſe he 
is; and he that wants money, means, and content, 
is without three good friends; that the property of 
rain is to wet; and fire to burn: that good paſture 
makes fat ſheep: and that a great cauſe of the night 
is lack of the 25 and that he that hath learned no 
wit by nature or art may complain of good breeding, 
* (37) or comes of a very dull kindred. 

Clown. Such a one is a natural philoſopher. 


Character of an honeſt and ſimple Shepherd. 


Sir, I am a true labourer; (38) I earn that I eat; 
et that I wear; owe no man hate; envy no man's 
happineſs; glad of other mens* good: content with 
my harm ; and the greateſt of my pride is, to ſee my 
ewes graſe and my lambs ſuck. 


A Lover's Impatience. 


Roſalind, Od's my complexion! doſt thou think, 
though I am capariſoned like a man, that I have a 
doublet 


(37) Good breeding. ] i. e. The want of good breeding. 
Warburton would read groſs breeding. 

(33) Sir, Tama true, &c.] This ſhepherd ſays of him- 
ſelf in Act 2. Sc. 4. very poetically and almoſt in the lan- 
guage of Virgil, Ecl. 3. ver. 32, 


But I am ſhepherd to another man 

And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze: 
My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 

And little wrecks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality. | 
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doublet and hoſe in my diſpoſition? One inch of 
delay more is a South-Sea-of diſcovery. (39) J 
pr'ythee, tell me, who is it? quickly, ſpeak apace : 
FE would that thou could'ſt ſtammer, that thou might'ſt 
pour this conceal'd man out of thy mouth as wine 
comes out of a narrow-mouth'd, botcle; either too 
much at once, or none at all. I pr'ythee take the 
cork out of thy mouth, that | may drink thy tidings. 


* * * * * 


Alas the day! what ſhall I do with my doublet and 
hoſe? — What did he when thou ſaw'ſt him? What 
ſaid he? How looked he? Wherein went he? What 
makes he here? Did he aſł for me? Where remains 


he? How parted he wich thee? and when ſhalt thou 


ſee him again? Anſwer me in one word, 

Celia. You muſt borrow me Garagantua's (40) 
mouth firſt; 'tis a word too great for any mouth of 
this age's ſize: to fay ay, and no, to theſe particu- 
lars, is more than to anſwer in a catechiſm. 


It is as eaſy to count atomies, as to reſolve the pro- 


- poſitions of a lover. 


Different Computations of Time, humorouſly de- 


ſeribed. 


Reſalind. I pray you what is 't o'clock ? 
| Orlando. 


(39) One inch, &.] Jobuſon would read this Every 
inch of delay more is a SOUTH-SEA DISCOVERY : i. c. eve 
delay, however ſhort, is as tedious and irkſome as the longeſt 
voyage, as a voyage of diſcovery on the South-Sea. How 
much voyages to the South-Sea, on which the Ernglih had 
then firſt ventured, engaged the converſation of that time, 
may be eaſily =. 

(40) Garagantua's ,.] © Roſalind requires nine queſ- 
tions to be anſwered with one word. Celia tells her, that 

a word of ſuch magnitude is too big for any mouth, but 
that of Garagantua the giant of Rabelais. 7. 
I 
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Orlando. You ſhould aſk me what time o' day, 
there's no clock in the foreſt, 
* Roſalind. Then there's no true lover in the foreſt, 
elſe, ſighing every minute, and groaning every hour, 
would detect the lazy foot of Time, as well as a clock. 
Orlando. And why not the ſwift foot of Time? Had 
not that been as proper ? 
Ro/alind., By no means, Sir. Time travels in di- 
vers paces, with divers perſons.—T?1l tell you whom 
Time trots withal, whom Time ambles withal, whom 
7 Time gallops withal, and whom he ſtands ſtill withall. 
Orlando. I pr'ythee, whom doth he trot withal? 
* Re/alind. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, 
between the contract of her marriage and the Sa it 1s 
2 ſolemnized. If the interim be but a ſe*ennight, Time's 


pace is ſo hard, that it ſeems the length of ſeven 


ears. (41) 2 

Orlando. Whom ambles Time withal ? 

Raſalind. With a prieſt that lacks latin, and a rich 
man that hath not the gout; for the one ſleeps eaſily, 
becauſe he cannot ſtudy ; and the other lives merrily, 
becauſe he feels no pain: the one lacking the burden 


of lean and watteful learning; and the other knowing 


no burden of heavy tedious penury. Theſe Time am- 
= bles withaL | 

Orlando, Whom doth he gallop withal ? 
 AR-/alind. With a thief to the gallows; for tho' he 
go loftly as foot can fall, he chinks himſelf too ſoon 


there. 


Orlando. Who ſtays it withal ? 

Reſalind. With lawyers in the vacation, for they 
= ſleep between term and term; and then they perceive 
not how Time moves. 


A Lover 


X (41) Seven years.) In Much ado, &c. Act 2. Sc. 1. he 
= ſays “ Time goes on crutches, till Love have all his 
| A rites. 
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A Lover deſcribed. 


A lean cheek, which you have not ; a blue eye and 
ſunken, which you have not ; an unqueſtionable (42) 
ſpirit, which you have not; a beard neglected, which 
you have not; but I pardon you for that; for 
ſimply your having no beard is a younger brother's 
revenue then your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, 
your bonnet unbanded, your ſleeve unbuttoned, your 
ſhoe untied, and every thing about you demonſtrating 
a careleſs deſolation: but you are no ſuch man, you 
are rather point-device in your accoutrements, as lov- 
ing yourſelf, than ſeeming the lover of any other. (43) 


SCENE III. Humorous Remark on Beauty, He- 


neſly and Homelineſs. 


Clown, Honeſty coupled to beauty is to have ho- ; | 
ney ſauce to ſugar! and to caſt away honeſty upon a 


foul ſlut, were to put good meat in an unclean diſh, 
SCENE IV. A Lover's Reſentment. 
Enter Roſalind and Celia. 
Raeſalind. Never talk to me (44)—1 will weep. 


able mean, unwilling to be converſed with ? 
(43) Any other] See the paſſage and note p. 32. 


(44) Never tall, &c.] The abrupt commencement of 


this dialogue leads us to ſuppoſe, that it is but the conti- 
nuation of one they had engaged in before their appearance 
in 


Celia, 3 i 
(a) An ungueſtionable ſpirit.] i. e. A ſpirit not inquif- 


tive, a mind indifferent to common objects, and negligent XR 
of common occurrences.—This ſhe mentions, as Orlands 
had been curious in his enquiries of her.—-S. here uſes a 
paſſive for an active mode of ſpeech : ſo in a former ſcene, 
ve the Duke is too diſputable, for me, that is, too difputa- © 4 
tious. 7. Another commentator aſks, may not unqueſtion- 1 
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4 Celia, Do, I pr'ythee; but yet have the grace to 
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conſider tears do not become a man. 
Roſalind. But have I not cauſe to weep ? 
Celia. As good cauſe as one would ; there- 


fore, weep. 


Roſalind, His very hair is of the diſſembling co- 


lour. 


Celia. Something browner than Juda“. Marry, 


his kiſſes are Judas own children. 


Roſalind. No, faith, his hair is of a good colour. 
Celia. An excellent colour, your cheſnut hair was 


erer the only colour. 


Roſalind, And his kiſſing is as full of ſanctity, as 
the touch of holy beard. 

Celia. He hath bought a pair of caſt lips of Diana; 
a nun of Winter's ſiſterhood kiſſes not more religiouſ- 


ly; the very ice of chaſtity is in them. 


| SCENE V. Scornful Love. 


Silvius. The common executioner, 


W hoſe heart the accuſtom'd ſight of death makes hard, 


Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 5 
uc 


in this ſcene, in which Celia had been endeavouring to 
quiet Roſalind*s fears, upon her lover's having broke his 
promiſe of meeting her, and whether from being tired with 
her obſtinacy, or reſolving to try her ſincerity, ſhe here 


ſeems to join in her reſentment, by agreeing with her in 


every thing; which has an effect very natural in all fuch 
cales, that the plaintiff immediately becomes defendant, 
whenever the perſon beloved happens to be cenſured by any 
one elſe but themſelves. | 


Hermione fays, 


My heart, tho” full of rage, was free from malice, 
And all my anger but exceſs of love. 


« The danger of interfering between man and wife, I ſhould 
hope ariſes from this principle. Reſentments may interrupt 
attection, but they muſt riſe to ſomething more, to cancel 
one that ever hes ham thoroughly conceived,” Mrs. E. 
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But firſt begs pardon; Will you ſterner be 


Than he that eyes, (45) and lives by, bloody drops! 


Phebe. I would not be thy executioner : 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
Thou tell'ſt me, there is murder in mine eve; 
JTis pretty, ſure, and very probable, i 
That eyes, — that are the frail'ſt and fofteſt things, 
Who thut their coward gates on atomies,— | 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, mvrderers! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart, 


And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee: * 
Now counterfeit to ſwoon ; why, now fall down ; * 


Or if thou can't not, O, for ſhame, for ſhame, 
Lie not, to ſay mine eyes are murdereis. 
Now ſhew the wound mine eye hath made in thee ; 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it; lean but upon a ruſh; 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure 
Thy palm ſome moment keeps : but now mine eyes 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am ſure, there 15 no force in eyes 
That can do hurt to any. 

Silvius. O dear Phebe, 
If ever (as that ever may be near) 
You meet in ſome treſh cheek the power of fancy 
Then ſhall you know the wonnds invifible 
That Love's keen arrows make. 


Scorm retos ted. 


Od's my little life! 
I think ſhe means to tangle mine eyes too. 
No, faith, proud miſtreſs, hope not after it; 
*Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 


(45) That eyes and lives by.] Thus Capell: and the ſe- 


cond line ſhews the truth of the reading the /ight of death I, 


makes hard,” This is commonly read, that dies and lives 
by , : 


4 
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That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. 
Vou fooliſh — wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy ſouth, puffing with wind and rain? 

Vou area thouſand times a properer man, 
Than ſhe a woman: *Tis ſuch fools as you 
That makes the world full of ill-favoured children. 
2 Tis not her glaſs, but you, that flatters her 
And out of you ſhe ſees herſelf more proper 
han any of her lineaments can ſhow her. 
But, miſtreſs, know yourſelf ; down on your knees 
And thank heaven, faſting, for a good man's love: 
For I muſt tell you friendly in your ear, 
Sell when you can, you are not for all markets. 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer; 
(46) Foul is molt foul, being foul to be a ſcoffer. 


Tender Love. 


So holy, and ſo perfect is my love, 

And I in ſuch a poverty of grace, 

That I ſhall think it a moſt plenteous crop 

Jo glean the broken ears after the man 

That the main harveſt reaps: looſe now and then 
A ſcatter'd ſmile, and that I'll live upon. 


Real Love diſſembled. 


Think not, I love him, though I aſk for him; 
"Tis but a peeviſh boy ;—yet he talks well ;— 


But 


(46) Foul, &c.} i. e. The ugly ſeem moſt ugly, when 
they are ſcoffers as well as ugly. This is a juſt thought, 
lays Mrs, G. and it would be well if it were more attended 
ro. No perſons have a right to cenfure others, who are not 
tree from blame themſelves : this maxim it extended to the 
trictneſs of it, would filence all ſcandal, detraction, and 
reproach; and indeed it has been often obſerved, that the 
e. Wnoſt faultleſs, are generally the leaſt ſevere, Heaven lias 
th noe mercy than men, | 


* Vor. I, D 
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But what care I for words? Yet words do well, 
When he, that ſpeaks them, pleaſes thoſe that he 
It is a pretty youth ;—not very pretty ;— 

But ſure, he's proud ; and yet his pride becomes him : 
He*ll make a proper man; the beſt thing in hi 
Is his complexion : and faſter than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not very tall z—yet for his years he 's tall; 

His leg is but ſo fo ; and yet 'tis well; 4 
There was a pretty redneſs in his lip, = 
A little riper, and more lulty red | 
Than that mix'd in his cheek; twas juſt the difference R 
Betwixt the conſtant red and mingled damaſk, 4 
There be ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels, as I did, wou'd have gone near N 
To fall in love with him; but for my part, 

J love him not, nor hate him not; and yet 

J have more cauſe to hate him than to love him; 
For what had he to do to chide at me? 

He ſaid mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 
And, now I am remembred, ſcorn'd at me: 

I marvel, why I anſwer'd not again; 

But that 's all one; omittance is no quittance. 


ACT SCENE l. 


The different Sorts of Melancholy. . 3 


Jaques. I have neither the ſcholar's melancholy; Ml 
which is emulation; nor the muſician's, which is fan- 
taſtical ; nor the courtier's, which is proud; nor the | 4 
ſoldier's, which is ambition; nor the lawyer's, which 4 
is politic; nor the lady's, which is nice; nor the lo- I 
ver's, which 1s all theſe. But it is a melancholy of | 4 
my own, compounded of many ſimples, extracted from 
many os rants and indeed the ſundry contemplation of if 3 

my 


I 


8 
; 
2 
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* wy travels, on which my often rumination wraps me 
nn a moſt humorous (47) ſadneſs. | 


Conceited Traveller ridicul:d, 


Roſalind, A traveller! By my faith, you have 
reat reaſon to be fad : I fear you have ſold your own 
4 to ſee other mens“; then, to have ſeen too much 
and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor 


4 hands, —Farewell, Monſieur traveller! Look you liſp 


own country ; 


and wear _ ſuitz ; diſable all the benefits of your 

e out of love with your nativity, and 
almoſt chide God for making you that countenance 
you are, or I will ſcarce think you have ſwam in 2 
gondola. (48) 


Pun&uality in Love. 


Break an hour's promiſe in love! He that will di- 
vide a minute into a thouſand parts, and break but a 
part of the thouſandth part of a minute in the affairs 
of love, it may be ſaid of him, that Capid hath clap'd 
him o' the ſhoulder, but I'll warrant him heart-whole. 


Marriage 


(47) Humourous.)] i. e. Humourſome. See Roſalind”s 
reply, next paſſage z where taking advantage of the word 
travels, ſhe gives a deſcription of the Alamode Pilgrims of 
S's times, which may antwer as well for the fathionable 
emigrants of our owh days. Mrs. G. 

(48) Swam in a gondola.) i. e. at Venice: Venice was at 
that time the polite goal, as Paris is at preſent; and like 
the latter, was the ſeat of all licentiouſneſs, where the young 
Engliſh waſted their fortunes, debaſed their morals, and 
ſometimes loſt their religion. The faſhion of travelling, 
which prevailed very much in our author's time, was con- 
ſidered by the wiſer men as one of the principal cauſes of 
corrupt manners. It was therefore gravely cenſured by 
Aſcham in his Schoolmaſfler, and by biſhop Hall in his Quo 
Vadis; and is here and in 77 paſſages ridiculed by &. * 
2, 
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Marriage alters the Temper of both Sexes. 


Say a day, without the ever: no, no, Orlando, men 9 
are April when they woo, December when they wed: 7 
maids are May when they are maids, but the ſky 
changes when they are wives. I will be more jealous 7 
of thee than a Barbary cock-pigeon over his hen; 

3 

8 


more clamorous than a parrot againſt rain ; more new- 
fangled than an ape; more giddy in my deſires than 
a monkey. I will weep for nothing, like Dian 
in the fountain; and I will do that, when you are 
diſpoſed to be merry, I will laugh like a hyen, (49) i 
and that when you are inclined to ſleep. 2 9 


* Ly 


Cupid (or Love's) Parentage. 3 


No, that ſame wicked baſtard of Venus, that was 
begot of Thought, conceiv'd of Spleen, and born of 
Madneſs, that blind, raſcally boy, that abuſes every 
one's eyes, becauſe his own are out, let him be judge, 
how deep I am in love. 


SCENE III. A fine . of a ſleeping Man, 
about to be dejlroyed by a Snake and a Lioneſs. 


(50) Under an oak, whoſe boughs were moſs'd with 


age, | 
And high top bald with dry antiquity ; 
A wretched, 


(49) Like a hyen.] The bark of the hyena very much 
reſembles a loud laugh. St. 

(50) Under, &c. ] I do not remember ever to have met a 
more pictureſque deſcription than the preſent : the old oak, 
the wretched man, the gilded ſnake, juſt 0 the 
opening of his mouth, gliding away at the ſiglit of Orlando, 
the poſture of the lionets, whoſe fury and hunger the author 
amazingly augments by telling us, {er udders were all drawn 
ary, and her lying in expectation of the man's waking, are all 
i magined and expreſſed with the greateſt ſtrength of e's 

an 
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X A wretched, ragged man, o'ergrown with hair, 
Lay ſleeping on his back; about his neck 
3 . | 


a A green 
and beauty of diction. In Virgil's nat there is a charming 
s X cetcription of a ſerpent about to ſting a ſleeping man, which, 


as I think Spencer has a good deal heightened it, I ſhall 
ſubjoin in his tranſlation. 
For at his wonted time, in that ſame place, 
An huge great ſerpent, all with ſpeckles pide, 
To drench himfelt in moorith ſlime did trace, 
There from the boiling heat himſelf to hide: 
He, paſſing by with rolling wreathed pace, 
With brandifht tongue the emptie ayre did pride, 
And wrapt his ſcalie boughs with fell deſpight, 
That all things ſeem'd appalled at his fight. 


Now more and more having himſelf unroll'd, 
His glittering breaſt he lifteth up on hie, 
And with proud vaunt his head aloft doth hold: 
His creſt above ſpotted with purple die, 
On everte ſide did ſhine like ſcalie old, 
And his bright eyes | range, fall dreadfully, 
Did ſeem to flame out flakes of flaſhing fire, 
And with ſtern looks to threaten kindled yre : 


Thus wiſe long time he did himſelf difplace 
There — about, when at the laſt he ſpide 
Lying along before him in that place, . 
That flocks grand captaine, and moſt truſtie guide ; 
Eftſoones more fierce in viſage and in pace 
Throwing his firie eyes on every ide, 
He cometh on, and all things in his way, 
Full ſternly rends, that might his paſſage ſtay. 


Much he diſdains, that any one ſhould dare, 
To come into his haunt; for which intent 
He inly burns and *gins ſtraight to prepare 
The weapons, which to him nature had lent ; 
Felly he hiſſeth, and doth fiercely ſtare, 
And hath his jaws with angry ſpirits rent, 
That all his track with bloodie drops is ſtained, 
And all kis folds are now in length outſtrained. 


D 3 The 
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A n and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth, but ſuddeuly 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 

And with indented glides did flip away, 

Into a buſh; under which buſt's ſhade 

A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-Iike watch 
When that he ſleeping man ſhould ſtir: for tis 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt 

To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead. 


Converſion. 


| I do not ſhame 
To tell you what I was, fince my converſion 
So ſweetly taſtes, being the thing I am, 


We ACT 


The word indented in the text, is of the ſame derivation as 
indenture. Indentata (fays Skynner) ſeu lenticula, i. e. 
acuminatim forma dentium inciſa——notched, and going in 
and out like the teeth of a ſaw. Milton, in his fine deſcrip- 
tion of the ſerpent, B. 9. v. 496. applies the word in the 
ſame manner to the motion of the ſerpent. 5 


| Not with indented wave 
Prone on the ground 


I do not doubt but Beaumont and Fletcher had an eye on the 
latter fine lines in the text when they wrote 


Can this couch'd lion, 
Tho' now he licks and locks up his fell paws, 
Craftily humming like a cat to cozen you, 
But, when ambition whets him, and time fits, 
Leap to his prey, and ſeiz d once, ſuck it's heart out? 
Bloody Brother, Act 2. Sc. 1 
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ACT V. SCENE II. 


Love. 
Phabe. (51) Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 


*tis to love. 
Sil viut. It is to be made all of ſighs and tears: 
Itis to be made all of faith and ſervice ; 
It is to be all made of fantaſie, 
All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes; 
All adoration, duty and obſervance ; 
All humbleneſs, all patience and impatience : 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance. 
A com- 


(51) Good, &c. ] In the 33d and 46th pages the reader will 
find two deſcriptions of a lover; I deferr'd taking notice of 
them, till I came to this paſſage, that they might be all 
compared together, and with what Speed gives us of his 
love- ſick maſter, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, and the 
following very pretty one, given of Philaſter, by his faith- 
ful Bellario, in the latter end of the ſecond act of Philaſter. 


If it be love 

To forget all reſpect of his own friends, 

In thinking on your face ; if it be love, 

To fit croſs-arm'd and ſigh away the day, 
Mingled with ſtarts, crying your name as loud 
And haſtily as men i' th” ſtreets do fire 

If it be love to weep himſelf away, 

When he but hears of any lady dead, 

Or kill'd becauſe it might have been your chance: 
It when he goes to reſt, (which will not be) 

"I 'wixt ev'ry pray'r he ſays, he names you once, 
As others drop a bead, be to be in love; 

Then, madam, I dare ſwear he loves you 


The repetition off it, be owe, is not unlike that in the 
32d page, Thou haſt not low'd. Neither is the deſcription 
unlike that well-known one in the firſt act of the Eunuch of 
Terence ; 


In amore hac omnia inſunt vitia, &c. 
Roſalind, in the third act, deſcribes, with great beauty and 
ſpirit, the fantaſtic nature of love“ He was to imagine 
D 4 me, 
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Common Apology of fine Singers ridiculed. 


Shall we clap into 't roundly, without hawking or 
ſpitting, or ſaying we are (52) hoarſe ; which are the 
only prologues to a bad voice ? 


ScENE IV. TheUncertainty of Opinion in Anxiety. 


Date. Doſt thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promiſed ? 


Orlands. 


me, ſays ſhe, his love, his miſtreſs; and I ſet him w_ 
day to woo me: at which tune I, being but a mooni 

youth, would grieve, be effeminate, changeable, longing, and 
liking: proud, fantaſtical, apiſh, ſhallow, inconſtant, full 
of tears, full of ſiniles; for every paſſion ſomething, and 
for no paſſion trul any thing, as boys and women are for 
the moſt part cattle of this colour : wou'd now like him, 
now loath him: then entertain him, then forſwear him: 
now weep for him, then ſpit at him; that I drove my ſuitor 
from his mad humour of love to a living humour of mad- 
neſs; which was to forſwear the full ſtream of the world, 
and to live in a nook, merely monaſtick : and thus I cur'd 
him—and this way will I take upon me to waſh your liver 
as clear as a ſound ſheep's heart, that there ſhall not be one 
ſpot of love in it !'—S,—as his female moraliſt obſerves, and 
in oblerving ſupplies a mutual apology for our producing 
ſo many pallages on the topic of /pwe—deſcribes no paſſion 
more frequently or more poctically than that of love: and as 
it is the one, which by its deſpotiſm in our youthful years, 
often forms the deſtiny of our future life, and holds fo im- 
mediate a relation to morals, we ſhould ſuffer no paſſage to 
go unnoticed, however humorouſly or ludicrouſly expreſſed, 
which either defines its nature or remarks upon its effects. 

(52) Saying we are, &c.] This is exactly ſimilar to the 
well-known paſſage in Horace. Lib. 1. Sat. 3. | 


Omnibus hoc vitium eſt Cantoribus, inter amicos 
Ut nunquam inducant animum cantare rogati, &c, 
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Orlando. I ſometimes do believe, and ſometimes donot, 
As thoſe that fear, they hope, and know they fear. (53) 


A Courtier. 


(54) If any man doubt that, let him put me to my 
purgation. I have trod a meaſure; I have flattered a 
lady; I have been politick with my friend, ſmooth 
with mine enemy; I have undone three tailors; I 
have had three quarrels, and like to have fought one. 


Honeſty in law Life. 


5 Rich honeſty (55) dwells like a miſer, Sir, in 2 
poor houſe, as your pearl in your foul oyſter. 


= Duelling ridiculed. 


Jaques. But for the ſeventh cauſe ; how did you 
fnd the quarrel on the ſeventh cauſe ? 

Touchſtone, Upon a lye ſeven times removed; 23 
thus, Sir,—I did diſlike the cut of the courtier's 
beard ; he ſent me word, if I ſaid his beard was not 
cut well, he was in the mind it was. This is called 
the retort courteous. If I ſent him word again, it was 
not well cut, he would ſend me word, he cut it to 
pleaſe himſelf, This 1s called the quip modeſt. It 


again, 
(53) Know they fear. ] Dr. Johnſon reads, 
As thoſe that fear with hope, and hope with fear. 


Or 
- As thoſe that fear, they hope, and now, they fear. 


(54) If any man, &c.] Lord Cheſterfield, in his letters, 
has given ſome deſcriptions of Courtiers, and of the neceſ- 
ſary accompliſhments, &c. to make ſuch kind of tame ani- 
mals, which admirably ſuit with this deſcription"of S's. 

(55) Rich honefly, &c.] Men who pretend to know the 
world, are apt to join in the above ſatire upon mankind, by 
ſaying what I am ſorry to repeat, that if we were to ſeek for 
boneſty, we muſt look for it, as the clown hints, among the 
middle ranks of lite. Mrs. G. 

D 5: 
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again, it was not well cut, he diſabled my judgment. 
This is called the reply churliſn. If again, it was 
not well cut, he would anſwer, I ſpake not true. 
This is called the reproof valiant. If again, it was 
not well cut, he would ſay, I lye. This is called the 
countercheck quarrelſome. And fo, the lye circum- © 
ſtantial, and the lye direct. 
Jagues. And how oft did you ſay his beard was 
not well cut? | : 2 
Touchſtone. I durſt not go farther than the lye cir- 
cumſtantial, nor durſt he give me the lye direct; ſo 
we meaſurcd ſwords, and parted. (56) | 
Jaques. | 


(56) Meaſured ſwords, &c.] This probably was an an- 
cient uſage, to ſee whether the combatants had entered the 
liſts upon equal terms of chivalry.— In Fletcher's Queen of | 
Corinth is a fumilar paſſage to this before us. 


Has he familiarly 
Diſliked your yellow ſtarch, or ſaid your doublet 
Was not exactly frenchified ? or drawn your ſword, 
Cried *twas ill mounted? has he given the He 
In circle, or oblique, or ſemicircle, 
Or direct parallel; you muſt challenge him. 


The poet has, in this ſcene, rallied the mode of formal 
duelling, then fo prevalent, with the higheſt humour and 
addreſs : nor could he have treated it with a happicr con- 
tempt, than by making his clown ſo knowing in the forms 
and preliminarics of it. The particular book here alluded 
to is a very ridiculous treatiſe of one Yincentio Sawiolo, inti- 
t'ed, Of Honour and honourable Quarrels, in quarto, printed 
by Wolf, 1594. The firſt part of this tract he entitles, A dif- 
courſe moſt neceſſary for all gentlemen that have in regard 
their honours, touching the giving and receiving the LYE, 
«whereupon the DUELLO and the COMBATO in divers forms 
doth enſue ; and many other inconveniencies, for lack only of 
true knowledge of honour, and the KI UNDERSTANDING 
of words, which here is ſet down. In the chapter of cond!- 
tional lies, ſpeaking of the particle 17, he fays,—Conditionat 
lies be ſuch as are given conditionally, thus, —IF thou Hal 
ſaid ſa or ſo, then thou liefl, Of theſe kind of lies, given in 


this 


. 
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Jaguet. Can you nominate in order, now, the de- 
grees of the lye? _ ; 

Touchſtone, O, Sir, we quarrel in print, by the 
book, as you have books for good manners. I will 
name you the degrees. The firit, the retort courteous z 
the ſecond, the quip modeſt ; the third, the reply 
churliſh ; the fourth, the reproof valiant; the fifth, 
the countercheck quarrelſome ; -the fixth, the lye with 
circumſtance ; — the ſeventh the lye direct. All 
theſe you may avoid, but the lye direct; and you may 
avoid that too, with an If. I knew when ſeven juſti- 
ces could not make up a quarrel ; but when the par- 
ties met themſelves, one of them thought but of an 
If; as, If you faid fo, then I ſay ſo: and they ſhook 
hands and ſwore brothers. Your If is the only peace- 
maker; much virtue in If. | 


SONG. 


this manner, often _ much contention, whereof no ſure 
conclufion can ariſe. By which he means, they cannot pro- 


ceed to cut one another's throat, while there is an If be- 


tween. Which is the reaſon of S's making the clown ſay, 
I knew when ſeven juſtices could not make up a quarrel; 
but when the parties themſelves were met, one of them thought 
but of an ir, as, “ if you ſaid fo, then I ſaid ſo;” and they 
ſhook hands, and ſwore brothers. Your ir is the only peace- 
maler; much virtue in Ir. Caranza was another of theſe 
authentic anthors upon the duello. Fletcher, in his laſt act 
of Love's Pilgrimage, ridicules him with much humour. 


- See Warburton.—Steevens obſerves, that he had ſeen one of 


the books for good manners, ſpoken of in the text; and that it 
is intitled, « The Book of Nurture, or Schole of good 
Manners, for men, ſervants, and children, with fans puer 
ad menſam; black letter, without date. Malta, . fa 
Mrs. G., is the only place now where the old Gothic 
—_y is ſtill preſerved, and where duelling is eſtabliſhed 
hy aw, | 
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SONG. On Matrimsny. 


Wedding (57) is great Juno's crown, 
O bleſſed bond of board and bed! 
"Tis Hymen peoples every town, 
High wedlock then be honoured : 
Honour, high honour and renown, 
To Hymen, god of every town. 


(57) Wedding &c.] “ I ſhall conclude my remarks on this 
play, with a ſong, which contains my favourite moral, fays 
Mrs. G. -and no wonder. This paſſage is very ſimilar to 
the Felices ter & amplins of Horace, Lib. 1. Ode 13. which 
take in the words of Francis : 


Thrice happpy they in pure delights, 
Whom love with mutual bond unitcs : 
Unbroken by complaints or ſtrife, 
Even to the lateſt hours of life. 


General Obſervation. 


«© A novel, or rather, paſtoral romance, intitled, “ Eu- 
phues, golden Legacy,” written in a very fantaſtical ſtyle, by 
Dr. Thomas Lodge, and by him firſt publiſhed in the year 
1590, in 4to. is the foundation of As you like it: beſides 
the fable, which is pretty exactly followed, the outlines of 
certain principal characters may be obſerved in the novel : 
and ſome expreſſions of the noveliſt (few, indeed, and of 
no great moment) ſeem to have taken poſſeſſion of S's me- 
mory, and from thence crept into his play, ſays Capell.— 
« The fable is wild and pleaſing. But I know not,” ſays 
Fohnſon, * how the ladies will approve the facility, with which 
both Ro/alind and Celia give away their hearts. To Celia 
much may be forgiven for the heroiſm of her friendſhip.— 
The character of Jaques is natural and well preſerved. — The 
comic dialogue is very ſpriglitly, with leſs mixture of low 
buffoonery, than in ſome other plays: and the graver part 
is elegant and harmonious. —By haſtening to the end of this 
work, S. ſuppreſſed the dialogue between the uſurper and 
the hermit, and loſt an opportunity of exhibiting a moral 
leſſon, in which he might have found matter worthy of his 
| kigheft powers.” —< It may be obſerved, with concern,“ <4 

e 


Steevens,” that amidſt the general feſtivity at the cloſe of t 
: play, 
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play, S. has forgot cl Adam, whoſe fidelity ſhould have 
entitled him to notice, as well as to that happineſs, which 
he mult neceſſarily have found on the return of fortune to 
his maſter.— The reader may perhaps be ſorry alſo to take 
his leave of Jaques, who appears to have no ſhare in the 
general joy, and remains behind unreconciled to ſociety. 
He has, however, filled with a gloomy ſenſibility the ſpace 
allotted to him in the piece, and preſerves that reſpect to 
the laſt, which is due to him, as an amiable ſolitary mo- 
raliſt, and a conſiſtent character well worthy that ſe- 
rious inveſtigation, which the reader will be pleaſed to find 
given to ſo ſingular a perſonage, in the following agreeable 
diſſertation from Mr, Richard/ou's ingenious Analy/ts, 


ESSAY 


©. 
. 
"3: WW 


On the Character of the Melancholy Jaques. 


AGUES is exhibited to us in extraordinary 
circumſtances, and in a ſituation very roman- 
tic. 
1/t. Lord. To- day my Lord of Amiens and myſelf, &c. 
Sce p. 28. | | 


The moſt ſtriking character in the mind of ſaques, 
according to this deſcription, is extreme ſenſibility. 
He diſcovers a heart ſtrongly diſpoſed to compaſſion, 
and ſuſceptible of the moſt tender impreſſions of 
friendſhip: for, he who can ſo feelingly deplore the 
abſence of kindneſs and humanity, mult be capable 
of reliſhing the delight annexed to their exerciſe, 
But ſenſibility is the ſoil where nature has planted 
ſocial and ſweet affections: by ſenſibility they are 
cheriſhed, and grow mature. Social diſpoſitions pro- 
duce all thoſe amiable and endearing connections 
Which alleviate the ſorrows of human life, adorn our 
nature, and render us happy. Now Jaques, avoid- 
ing ſociety, and burying himſelf in the lonely foreſt, 
ſeems to act inconſiſtently with his conſtitution. He 
poſſeſſes ſenſibility ; ſenfibility begets affection; and 
affection begets the love of ſociety. But Jagues is un- 
ſocial. Can theſe inconſiſtent qualities be reconciled ? 
Or has S. exhibited a character of which the parts are 
incongruous, and diſcordant? In other words, how 
happens 1t that a temper diſpoſed to beneficence, and 
addicted to ſocial enjoyment, becomes ſolitary and 
moroſe ? Changes of this kind are not unfrequent : 
and, if reſearches into the origin or cauſe of a diſtem- 
per can direct us in the diſcovery of an antidote or of 

2 a remedy, 
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a remedy, our preſent enquiry is of importance. Per- 
haps, the excels and luxuriancy of benevolent diſpo- 
ſitions blighted by unkindneſs or ingratitude, is the 
cauſe that, inſtead of yielding us fruits of complacency 
and friendſhip, they ſhed bitter drops of miſanthropy. 

Averſion from ſociety proceeds from diſlike to man- 
kind, and from an opinion of the inefficacy, and un- 
certainty of external pleaſure. Let us conſider each 
of theſe apart: let us trace the progreſs by which 
they eſtabliſhed themſelves in the mind of Fagues, 
= gave his temper an unnatural colour. 


I. The gratification of our ſocial affection ſuppoſes 
friendſhip and eſteem for others; and theſe diſpoſitions 
ſuppoſe in their object virtues of a correſponding cha- 
racter: for every one values his own opinion, and 
fancies the perſon to whom he teſtifies eſteem actually 
deſerves it. If beneficent affections, ardent and un- 
diſciplined, predominate in our conſtitution, and go- 
vern our opinions, we enter into life ſtrongly prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in favour of mankind, and endeavour, by a ge- 
nerous and diſintereſted conduct, to render ourſelves 
worthy of their regard. That ſpirit of diffuſive good- 
neſs, which eloquent and benign philoſophy recom- 
mends, but without ſucceſs, to men engaged in the 
commerce of the world, operates uncontrouled. The 
heart throbs with aſtoniſhment and indignation at 
every act of injuſtice, and our bowels yearn to relieve 
the afflicted, Our beneficence is unlimited: we are 
free from ſuſpicion : our friendſhips are eagerly adopt- 
ed; they are ardent and fincere. This conduct may, 
for a time, be flattered : our fond imaginations may 
heighren every trivial act of complacency into a teſti. 
meny of unfeigned efteem. And thus, deceived by 
deluſive appearances, we become ſtill more credulous 
and profuſe. But the fairy viſion will foon vaniſh : 
and the novice who vainly truſted to the benevolence 
of mankind, will ſuddenly find himſelf alone and de- 
ſolate, in the midſt of a ſelfiſh and deceitful 1 * : 
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like an enchanted traveller, who imagines he is jour- 
neying through a region of delight, till he drinks of 
ſome bitter fountain, and inſtantly, inſtead of flowery 
fields and meadows, he finds himſelf deſtitute and 
forlorn, amid the horrors of a dreary deſart. . 

It ſeems an invariable law in the conduct of our 
paſſions, that, independent of the obje& they purſuc, 
they ſhould yield us pleaſure, merely by their exerciſe 
and operation. It is known by 1 that the 
pain of 1 paſſion is not ſolely occaſioned by 
our being deprived of ſome deſirable object, but by 
having the current of the mind oppoſed ; ſo that the 
excited paſſion recoils exaſperated upon the hear:. 
The anguiſh of this ſituation is ſtrongly exprefled by 
Seneca, In anguſto incluſae cupiditates fine exitu 
ſeipſas ſtrangulant.”” There can be no doubt, that 
anger, malice, and all the malevolent and irregular 
paſſions, independent of their fatal conſequences, 
leave the mind in a ſtate of anxiety and diſorder. 
One ſhould therefore imagine, that ſatisfaction would 
ariſe from their being repulſed, and that men would 
felicitate themſelves for a recovery ſo eſſential to their 
repoſe. Reaſon, and ſelf-love may conſider it in this 
view, and our ſenſe of propriety may hinder us from 
complaining 3 but the heart is ſecretly dejected, and 
the unbidden ſigh betrays us. The gloom, however, 
1s ſoon diſperſed. Yet it proves that the mind ſufters 
more when its operations are ſuddenly ſuſpended, than 
when it languiſhes in a ſtate of liſtleſs inactivity. 
Thus, our benevolent intentions, conſidered merely 
as principles of action, partaking of the ſame common 
nature with other paſſions and abilities, if their tenor 
is interrupted, produce anxiety. 

But the peculiar character of theſe diſpoſitions ren- 
ders the anguith occaſioned by their ſuſpenſion more 
exquiſitely painful. They are of a ſoft exhilarating 
nature, they elevate and enlarge our conceptions, 
they refine our feelings, they quicken our ſenſibility, . 
and ſtimulate our love of pleaſure ; they diffuſe joy 
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and ſerenity through the ſoul, and, by a delightful 


illuſion, give every thing around us a ſmiling and en- 
livened aſpect. To a mild and benevolent temper, 
even inanimate objects, the beauties of nature, the 
Kies, the groves, and the fountains, communicate 
unuſual pleaſure, and of a quality too refined to be 
rehſhed by vulgar and malignant ſpirits. But, pro- 
portioned to the delight annexed to the exerciſe of ſo- 
_ affections, is the pain ariſing from their ſuſpen- 
ion. 

Social affections confer happineſs, not only by the 
feelings they excite in us, but by procuring us the 


friendſhip and eſteem of others. Adequate returns of 


tenderneſs are eſſential to their exiſtence. By diſdain 
and indifference they languith ; they render us anxious, 
and deſponding. 

Other advantages leſs immediate, and which con- 
cern our fortune and external circumſtances, often de- 
pend on the benevolence and ſincerity of our friends. 
For, though 1t 1s contrary to the rules of prudence, 
and the maxims of the world, to repoſe ſuch entire 
confidence in the virtue of mankind as to render it 
poſſible for them to injure or ruin us; yet there are 
caſes of ſtrong neceſſity that mock reſerve 5 and there 
are inſtances of men ſo unſuſpecting, or ſo improvi- 
dent, as to allow themſelves, by exceſſive facility, to 
be over-reached and undone. 

The diſappointments of ſocial affection may give us 
nneaſineſs of another kind: they may offend againſt 
the good opinion we are apt to entertain of ourſelves ; 
a principle rivetted in our conſtitution, uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary in itſelf, but, by diſpoſing us to overweening 
conceit, liable to be perverted. 

Pain and — give riſe to ſorrow ; and forrow 
varies according to the ſources from which it flows: 
it is © either gentle and languiſbing, or ** embittered 
with rancour and animoſity.” 

When the uneaſineſs ariſes from the ſudden and un- 
teward ſuſpenſion of our emotions, or from the diſap- 
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pointment of ſome ardent affection, it is of“ a mild 
and dejected nature.” It may diſpoſe us to remon- 
ſtrate, but not to inveigh. It is modeſt and unaſſuming. 
It even induces us to think indifferently of ourſelves, 
and by laying the blame on our own unworthineſs, to 
excuſe the inattention or diſdain of others, 


pe I was void of all thought, 
Perhaps it was plain to foteſe2, 
That a nymph ſo complete would be ſought, 
By a twain more engaging than me. 

Sorrow of this tender complexion, leading us to 
complain, but not to accuſe, and finding remon- 
ſtrances and complaint ineffectual, retires from ſociety, 
and ponders its woe in ſecret, 


Ye woods, ſpread your branches apace, 
To your deepeſt receſſes I iy ; | 

I would hide with the beaſts of the chace, 
I would vaniſh from every eys. 


The ſtate of mind produced by theſe emotions, is 
exhibited to us with uncommon tenderneſs and ſim- 
plicity by Orlando. If I be foiled, there is but one 
„ ſhamed that was never gracious : if killed, but one 
dead that is willing to de ſo: I ſhall do my friends 
% no wrong, for I have none tolament me: the world 
*© no injury, for in it I have nothing: only in the 
«© world I fill up a place which may be better ſup- 
«© plied when I have made it empty.” See p. 20, 
&c. 

But, when ambition, avarice, or vanity are con- 
cerned, our ſorrow is acrimonious and mixed with 
anger.“ If, by truſting to the integrity and bene- 
ficence of others, our fortune be diminiſhed, or not 
augmented as we expected; or if we are not advanced 
and honoured agreeably to our deſires, and the idea 
we had formed of our own deſert, we conceive our- 
ſelves injured. Injury provokes reſentment, and re- 
ſentment moves us to retaliate. Accordingly, we 
retaliate : we inveigh againſt mankind; we accuſe 


them 
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them of envy, perfidy, and injuſtice. We fancy our- 
ſelves the apoſtles or champiqns of virtue, and go 
forth to combat and confound her opponents. The 
celebrated S7f?, poſſeſſing uncommon abilities, and, 
actuated by ambition, flattered his imagination with 
hopes of preferment and diſtinguithed honour ; was 
diſappointed, and wrote Satires on human nature. 
Many who declaim with ſolemn forrow and pro'ixity 
againſt the depravity and degeneracy of mankind, 
and overcharge the picture of human frailty with 
ſhades of the gloomieſt tincture, imagine themſelves 
the elected heroes of true religion, while they are 
merely indulging a fplenetic humour. 

On comparing the ſorrow excited by repulſed and 
languiſhing affection, with that ariſing from the diſ- 
appointment of ſelfiſh appetites, melancholy appears 
to be the temper produced by the one, miſanthropy 
by the other. Both render us unſocial; but melan- 
choly diſpoſes us to complain ; miſanthropy to in- 
veigh. The one remonſtrates and retires : the other 
abuſes and retires, and ſtill abuſes; The one is ſof- 
tened with regret: the other virulent and fierce with 
rancour. Melancholy is amiable and benevolent, 
and wiſhes mankind would reform: miſanthropy is 
malignant, and breathes revenge. The one is an ob- 
ject of compaſſion; the other of pity. 

Though melancholy rules the mind of Jagues, he 
7 of the leaven of human nature, and, moved 

y a ſenſe of injury and diſappointment, 

Moſt inveQively he pierceth through 

The body of the country, city, court. 
Inſligated by ſentiments of ſelf-reſpect, if not of pride, 
he treats the condition of humanity, and the purſuis 
of mankind, as inſignificant and uncertain. His in- 
vectives, therefore, are mingled with contempt, and 
expreſſed with humour. At the ſame time, he ſhews 
evident ſymptoms of a benevolent nature: he is inte- 
reſted in the improvement of mankind, and inveighs, 
not 
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not entirely to indulge reſentment, but with a deſire 
to correct their depravity. | 


Duke. What, * look merrily ?. 
Faques. A fool, a fool, I met a fool in the forreſt, 


A motley fool: &c, See p. 34. 


This mixture of melancholy and miſanthropy in the 
character of Jagues is more agreeable to human nature 
than the repreſentation of either of the extremes; ſor 
a complete miſanthrope is as uncommon an object as 
a man who ſuffers injury without reſentment. Man- 
kind hold a fort of rank, and are in general too good 
for the one, and too bad for the other. As bencvo- 
lence and ſenſibility are manifeſt in the temper of 
Jagues, we are not offended with his ſeverity. By the 
oddity of his manner, by the keenneſs of his remarks, 
and threwdneſs of his obſervations, while we are in- 
ſtructed, we arc alſo amuſed. He is preciſely what 
he himſelf tells us, often wrapped in a moſt hu- 
«© mourous ſadneſs.” See p. 51. His ſadneſs, of a 
mild and gentle nature, recommends him. to our re- 
gard ; his eee amuſes. 

A picture of this kind ſhews the fertility of S's. ge- 
nius, his knowledge of human nature, and the accu- 
racy of his pencil, much more than if he had repre- 
ſented in ſtriking colours either of the component 
parts. By running them into one another, and by 
delineating their ſhades where they are gradually and 
almoſt imperceptibly blended together, the extent and 
delicacy of his conceptions, and his amazing powers 
of execution are fully evident. Violent and impetu- 
ous paſhons are obvious, their colours are vivid, their 
features flrongly marked, they may eaſily be diſcerned 
and eaſily copied. But the ſenſibility of the foul lows 
out in a variety of emotions and feelings, whoſe im- 
pnlſes are leſs apparent, and whoſe progreſs and ope- 
ration may eſcape the notice of ſuperficial obſervers ; 
but whole influence in governing the conduct, and 
faſhioning the tempers of mankind, is more * 

than 
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than we are apt to imagine. Affections and paſſions 
which gain an aſcendant in the ſoul by ſilent and un- 


obſerved approaches, which, inſtead of impelling, ſe- 


duce, and are not perceptible in the geſtures or coun- 
tenances till they have eſtabliſned a peculiar habit or 
temper, are repreſented to us by woll only whom na- 
ture has diſtinguiſhed; and whom, by rendering them 
exquiſitely ſuſceptible of every feeling, ſhe has ren- 


dered ſupremely happy, or miſerable beyond the 


common lot of humanity. To men of this character, 
endowed with lively imaginations, and a talent of eaſy 
expreſſion, the molt delicate emotions and affections of 
the ſoul ſubmit themſelves, ſuffering them to copy 
their true appearance, and exhibit them for the profit 
and pleaſure of mankind : like thoſe aerial agents, 
the Hicks, fairies, and other divinities of the poets, 
that preſide over the ſeaſons, and regulate the progreſs 
of vegetation, but which can only be rendered viſible 
by the ſpells and authority of a ſkilful magician, 
II.“ That Jaques, on account of diſappointments 


in friendſhip, ſhould become reſerved and cenforious, . 


is conſiſtent with human nature: but 1s it natural that 
he ſhould abjure pleaſure, and conſider the world and 
every enjoyment of ſenſe as frivolous and inexpedi- 
ent?” Ought he not rather to have recurred to them 
for conſolation, and to have ſought in them where- 
withal to have relieved and ſolaced him? On the 
contrary, he expatiates with ſatisfaftion on the inſuf- 
ficiency of human happineſs, and on the inſignificance 
of our purſuits. 


All the world's a ſtage, &c. See p. 38, &c. 
That the heart, ſorrowful and dejected by the re- 


pulſe of an ardent paſſion, is averſe from pleaſure of 
every kind, has been often obſerved. The mind, in 


a gay and healthful ſtate, receives hopes and enjoy- ' 


ment from every object around us. The ſame objects, 
if we languith and deſpond, are regarded with diſguſt 
er indifference, ** What path of life would you 

purſue ?”? 


* 
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purſue ?” ſaid Poſeidippus, moroſe and out of hu- 
mour with his condition: * In public you are per- 
«© plexed with buſineſs and contention : at home, you 
* are tired with cares: in the country you are fa- 
*© tigued with labour: at fea, you are expoſed to 
danger: in a foreign land, if rich, you are fear- 
«© ful, if poor, neglected : have you a wife ? expect 
** ſorrow: unmarned? your life is irkſome: children 
*© will make you anxious: childleſs, your life is lone- 
ly: youth is fooliſh: and grey-hairs feeble, Upon 
„the whole, the wiſe man would chooſe either not 
«© to have exiſted, or to have died the moment of his 
5 birth.” „ Chooſe any path of life,” replies the 
chearful Metrodorus: In the forum are profits and 
«« wiſe debates: at home, relaxation: in the coun- 
try, the bounty of nature: the ſea-faring life is 
«« gainful: in a foreign land, if wealthy, you are 
«« reſpected ; if poor, nobody knows it: are you 
% married? your houſe is chearful: unmarried? 
«© you hve without care: children afford delight: 
*© childleſs, you have no ſorrow : youth is vigorous : 
and old-age venerable. The wiſe man, therefore, 
„% would not chooſe but to have exilted.” Moroſe 
and ſplenetic moments are tranſient; the ſoul recovers 
from them as from a lethargy, exerts her activity, and 
purſues enjoyment : but, in the temper of Jaques, 
moroſeneſs is become habitual : he abandons the 
world, he contemns its pleaſures, and buries himſelf 
in a cloiſter. The cauſe of this exceſſive ſeverity re- 
quires a particular explanation, 

Among the various deſires and propenſities im- 
planted by nature in the conſtitution of every indivi- 
dual, ſome one paſſion, either by original and ſupe- 
rior vigour, or by reiterated indulgence, gains an 
aſcendant in the foul, and ſubdues cvery oppoſing 
principle; it unites with deſires and appetites that are 
not of an oppoſite tendency, it bends them to its plea- 
ſure, and in their gratification purſues its own. The 
man whoſe governing paſlion 1s pride, may 9 = 
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ſocial and beneficent, he may love his friends, and 
rejoice in their good fortune ; but, even in their com- 
pany, the deſire of impreſſing them with an idea of 
his own 1mportance, forever obtruding itſelf, produces 
diſguſt bad averſion. The ruling paſſion, blended 
with others, augments their vehemence, and conſe- 
quently enhances their pleaſure: for the pleaſure ari- 
ſing from the gratification of any paſſion, is propor- 
tioned to its force. Moreover, the ſenſations ariſing 
from the indulgence of the governing principle will 
neceſſarily be combined with thoſe ariſing from the 
gratification of other appetites and defires ; fo inti- 
mately combined, that their union is not eaſily diſ- 
cerned, but by thoſe who are accuſtomed to reflect on 
their feelings: yet, by their union, they affect the 


mind with a ſtronger impulſe than if they were ſepa- 


rately excited. Suppoſe the ruling paſſion thwarted : 
it ceaſes to operate with ſucceſs : the force it commu- 
nicated to other paſſions is withdrawn ; conſequently, 
their vehemence ſuffers abatement; and, conſequent- 
ly, the pleaſure they yield is leſſened. By the diſ- 
comfiture and diſappointment of the governing princi- 
ple, the pleaſure ariſing from 1ts gratification 1s no 
longer united with that ariſing from other active but 
ſubordinate principles: and thus, the pleaſure reſult- 
ing from ſubordinate principles, by the failure and 
abſence of the adventitious pleaſure with which it was 
formerly accompanied, is ſenfibly diminiſhed. It is, 
therefore, manifeſt, that, if ſocial and beneficent af- 
fections, by gaining a ſuperiority in the conſtitution, 
have heightened every other enjoyment, and if their 
exerciſe is ſuſpended by diſappointment, all the plea- 
ſures of ſenſe or of ambition which formerly contri- 
buted to our felicity, though in themſelves they are 
ſtill the ſame; yet, being reft of their better part, of 
the ſpirit that enlivened them, they ſtrike the mind fo 
feebly, as only to awaken its attention to the loſs it 
hath ſuſtained; and, inſtead of affording comfort, 
they aggravate our misfortune, We eſtimate their 

| 1mportance, 
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importance, not as they really are, but as they affe& 
us in our preſent ſtate; we undervalue and deſpiſe 


them. 


and that, by extending their influence to other paſſions 
not oppoſed to them, they- accelerate their motions 
and augment their vivacity. 'They animate, and 
even — the inferior appetites; and where reaſon, 
and other ſerious principles are not inveſted with ſu- 


preme authority, they expoſe us to the anarchy of un- 


lawful paſſions. There are many inſtances of men 


betrayed into habits of profligacy and diſſipation, by 


the influence of their ſocial affections. Theſe men, 


_ diſappointed and chagrined with the world, and 


conſequently, with every pleaſure, to whoſe energy 
the love of ſociety coutributed, conſider the enjoy- 


ments arifing from inferior appetites, not as they 


really are, when governed and guided by reaſon, but 
immoderate and pernicious, agreeably to their own 
experience, Reformed profligates are in general the 
moſt eloquent teachers of abſtinency and ſelf-denial. 
Polemo, converted by Xenecrates from a courſe of wild 
extravagance, became eminent in the ſchool of Plato. 
The wiſdom of Solomon was, in like manner, the 
child of folly. And the melancholy Jagues would 


not have moralized ſo profoundly, had he not been, 


as we are told in the play, a diſſipated and ſenſual li- 


bertine. 
To the foregoing obſervations, and to the conſiſ- 


tency of Zaques's character, one thing may be ob- 


jefted: He is fond of muſic. But ſurely muſic is 


«© an enjoyment of ſenſe ; it affords pleaſure ; it is 


«© admitted to every joyous ſcene, and augments their 


«© gaiety. How can this be explained?“ 

Though action ſeems eſſential to our happineſs, the 
mind never exerts itſelf, unleſs it be actuated by 
ſome paſſion or deſire. Thinking appears to be ne— 
ceſſary to its exiſtence; for ſurcly that quality is ne- 


ce ſſary, 


. We may alſo obſerve, that ſocial and beneficent 
affections are in their own nature gay and exhilirating ; 
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ceſlary, without which the object cannot be con- 
ceived. But the exiſtence of thinking depends upon 
thoughts or ideas: and, conſequently, whether the 
mind is active or not, ideas are preſent to the think- 
ing faculty. 'The motions and laws obſerved by our 
thoughts in the impreſſions they make on us, vary ac- 
cording as the ſoul may be influenced by various pal- 
ſions. At one time, they move with incredible cele- 
rity; they ſeem to ruſh upon us with the wildeſt diſ- 
order; and thoſe of the moſt oppoſite character and 
complexion unite in the ſame aſſemblage. At other 
times, they are ſlow, regular, and uniform. Now, 
it is obvious, that their rapidity muſt be occaſioned 
by the eagerneſs of an impelling paſſion, and that 
their wild extravagance proceeds from the energies of 
various paſſions operating at once or alternately, Paſ- 
ſions, appetites, and defires are the principles of ac- 
tion, and govern the motions of our thoughts: yet 
they are themſelves dependent : they deperd on our 
preſent humour, or ſtate of mind, and on our tempo- 
rary capacity of receiving pleaſure or pain. It is al- 
ways to obtain ſome enjoy ment, or to avoid ſome pain 
or uneaſineſs, that we indulge the violence of deſire, 
and enter eagerly into the hurry of thoughts and of 


action. But, if we are languid and deſponding, if 


melancholy diffuſes itſelf through the ſoul, we no 
longer cheriſh the gay illuſions of hope; no pleaſure 
ſcems worthy of our attention; we reject conſolation, 
and brood over the images of our diſtreſs. In this 
ſtate of mind, we are animated by no vigorous or 
lively paſſion ; our thoughts are quickened by no vio- 
lent impulſe: they reſemble one another: we fre- 
quently return to the ſame images: our tone of mind 
continues the ſame, unleſs a defire or wich intervenes, 
that our condition were ſome how different; and as 
this ſuggeſts to us a ſtate of circumſtances and events 
very different from what we ſuffer, our affliction 15 
aggravated by the contrait, and we ſink into deeper 
ſorrow. | 


| r E | Precitely 


| 


( 
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Preciſely agreeable to this deſcription, is the cha- 
racter of melancholy muſic.” The ſounds, that 
is, the ideas it conveys to the mind, move ſlowly; 
they gan of little variety, or, if they are con- 
ſiderably varied, it is by a contraſt that heightens 
the expreſſion. The idea of a ſound has certainly no 
reſemblance to that of a misfortune: yet, as they may 
affect us in a ſimilar manner, it is probable they have 
ſome common qualities : and thole we have endea- 
voured to ſhow, confiſt in the manner by which they 
enter the mind. Slow ſounds, gentle zephyrs, and 
murmuring ſtreams, are 85 to the afflicted 
lover. And the dreary whiſtling of the midnight 
wind through the crevices of a darkſome cloiſter, che- 
riſheth the melancholy of the trembling nun, and 
diſpoſes her to a gloomy and fauſtere devotion. So, 
the deſire. of Jaques ſeems perfectly ſuited to his cha- 
rater; for the muſic he requires is agreeable to his 
preſent temper ; 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, &c. See p. 41, &e 


Thus we have endeavoured to illuſtrate, how ſocial 
diſpoſitions, by being exceſſive, and by ſuffering 
2 repulſe, may render us unſocial and moroſe; 

ow 


1 Goodneſs wounds itſelf, . 
And ſweet affection proves the ſpring of woe. 


If theſe reaſonings have any foundation in nature, 
they lead us toſome concluſions that deſerve attention. 
To judge concerning the conduct of others, and to 
indulge obſervations on the inſtability of human en- 
joyments, may aſſiſt us in the diſcipline of our own 
minds, and in correCting our pride and exceſſive ap- 
petites. But to allow reflections of this kind to be- 
come habitual, and to preſide in our ſouls, is to 
counteract the good intentions of nature. In order, 
therefore, to anticipate a diſpoſition ſo very painful to 
ourſelves, and fo diſagreeable to others, we ought to 


learn, before we engage in the commerce of the world, 
| « what 
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e what we expect from ſociety in general, and from 
* every individual? But if, previous to experience, 
we are unable to form juſt judgments of ourſelves and 
ethers, we muſt beware of . and of opi- 
nions injurious to human nature. Let us ever remem- 
ber, that all men have peculiar intereſts to purſue; 
that every man ought to exert himſelf vigorouſly in 
his own employment ; and that, if we are uſeful and 
blameleſs we ſhall have the favour of our fellow-citi- 
zens. Let us love mankind; but let our affections 
be duly chaſtened. Be independent, if poſſible; but 
not a Stoic. : | 


® Bruyere, 


(76) 
| III. 


The Comedy of Errors. 


RES Le CENE. I. 
Child-bearing prettily expreſt. 


Herſelf, almoſt at fainting under 
The pleaſing puniſhment that women bear, 


Scent II. Cheats well-deſcribed. 


They ſay this town is full of cozenage ; (1) 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 
Dark-working ſorcerers, that change the mind, 
Soul-killing witches, that deform the body, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch-like liberties of fin ! 


Man's 
(1) This town, &c.] i. e. Epheſus. This was the cha- 


racter the ancients give of it, Hence Ep:7iz ai 0ap ms 
was proverbial amongſt them, Thus Menander uſes it, 
and ES oha in the ſame ſenſe. V. who in 
the third line for dark-aworking propoles to read driug- 
«working. F. is for tranſpoſing the epithets, and read- 
ing ſoul- Rilling ſorcerers, and dark-working witches, I 
believe the reading as it ſtands is right: S. intended a 
contraſt between the dar or ſecret-working ſorcerers, who 
by their vile arts were ſuppoſed to change the MIND, to 
make ideots, and the ſoul-killizg witches, who were ſup- 
poſed to ſell or forfeit their own ſouls, while they deformed 
and injured the BODIES of others. Hanmer would read in 
the laſt line, libertines for liberties: but they muſt have 
been inattentive to Ss, ſtyle, who do not know that he fre- 
quently uſed the ſubſtantive for the adjective. 


«1 — as ao * 
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Man's Pre-eminence. 


Why headftrong liberty is laſh'd with wee. (2) 
There 's nothing ſituate under heaven's eye, 
But hath its bound, in earth, in ſea, in ky ; 
The beaſt, the fiſhes, and the winged owls, 
Are their male's ſubjets, and at their controuls, 

z) Men, more divine, the malters of all theſe, 
Lords of the wide world, and wild watry teas, 
Indu'd with intellectual ſenſe and ſouls, 
Of more pre-eminence than fiſh and fowls, 
Are maſters to their females, and their lords : 
Then let your will actend on their accords. 
Patience, 


(2) Laſhed) The ſeamen till uſe laſb in the ſame ſenſe 
with leaſh.” Lace was the old Englith word for a cord, from 
which verbs have been derived differently medelted by 
the chances of pronunciation. When the mariner Is 
his guns, the ſportiman /ca/bes his dogs, the female /aces 
her cloaths, they all perform the fame att of faſtening with 
a-lace or cord. Of the ſame original is the word windlaſs, 
or more properly evzzdlace, an engine by which a /ace or 


cord is wound upon a barrel, A 


(3) Men, &c.] The reader will find many paſſages in. 1 
Milton on the ſupertority of man over all the creation, 4 
Adam ſays, B. 12. v. 671. -. | 


He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl, - 
Dominion abſolute; that right we hold 
By his donation. 


"Tis ſtrange all the editors (except the Oxford one) have 
paſſed over this paſſage, and read, an the maſter, lord, 
&c. are maſters, &c.— The folios might have directed 
them, which read—fozls, in the plural to make the paſſage 
rammar—the folio reads too, wild, watry ſeas— which, as 
it appears preferable to avide, repeated, in which there is no 
peculiar beauty, I have adopted here; the reader will excuſe 
my obſerving theſe things, which, though trifling, are never- 
theleſs neceſſary, and I have endeavoured to be as conciſe 
as poſſible. See Taming of the Shrew, Act 5. 
E 3 
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Patience, eaſier taught than practiſed. 


(4) Patience unmov'd, no marvel though ſhe pauſe; 
They can be meek, that have no other cauſe: 
A wretcaed ſoul, bruis'd with adverſity, 
We bid be.quict, when we hear ir cry; 
But were we burden'd with like weight of pain, 
As much or mere we ſhould ourſelves complain, 


Defamation. | 


(6) 1 fee, the jewel, beſt enamelled, 

Will loſe its beauty: and tho? gold bides ſtill, 
That others touch; — yet often touching will 
Wear gold. Aud ſo no man that hath a name 
But falſchood, and corruption doth it ſhame. 


Scr II. Wife's Exhortation on a Huſband '; 
Infidelity. 


Ay, ay. Antiphelis, look ſtrange and frown, 

Some other miſtreſs hath thy iweet aſpects : 

I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. 

The time was once, when thou, unurg'd, wouldſt vow, 
That never words were muſic to thine ear, 

That never object pleaſing in thine eye, 

That never touch well welcome to thine hand, 

That never meat ſwcet-ſavour'd in thy taſte, 


Unleſs I ſpake, or look'd, or touch'd, or carv'd to thee, 
: | How 


(4) Patience &c.] The next line explains this“ No 

wonder, ſays he, pattence unatiected by any calamity, un- 
touched by any grief, can pauſe for conſideration, can have 
leiſure to recollect herſelf, and in imagination exert her vir- 
tues; See Much ado about nothing, Act 5. Sc. 1. 
(5) T1 fee, &c.] T. and V. have corrected this paſ- 
ſage judiciouſly 3 I read in the ſecond line—Ard tho", 
—— hg", connecting the ſenſe, in my judgment, very pro- 
periy—* And ths gold indeed bides handling a long 
time, -bides filly often handling or toncsi/:g will wear 
even gold itſelſ.“ 
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How comes it now, my huſband, O, how comes it, 
That thou art then eſtranged from thyſelf ? 
Thyſelf I call it, being ſtrange to me; 

That, undividable, incorporate, 

Am better than thy Jear felf 's better part. | 
Ah, do not tear away thyſelf from me : 
For know, my love, as eaſy may*ſt thou fall 

A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 

And take unmingled thence that drop again, 
Without addition, or diminiſhing, 

As take ſrom me thyſelf, and not me too. 

How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Should'ſ thou but hear, I were licentious ? 

And that this body, confecrate to thee, 

By ruffian luſt ſnould be contaminate ? 

Would'ſt thou not ſpit at me, and ſpurn at me, 
And hurl the name of hufband in my face, 

And tear the ſtain'd ſkin off my harlot brow, 

And from my falſe hand cut the wedding-ring, 
And break it with a deed-divorcing vow ? 

I know thou canſt ; and therefore, ſee, thou do it: 
J am poſſeſt with an adulterate blot, | 

My blood is mingl'd with the crime of luſt ; 

For if we two be one, and thou play falſe, 

I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 

Being ſtrumpeted by thy contagion. 


A CTR SCENES £ | 
A Reſpect to Decency and the Opinion of the World, 


au excellent Bulwark to our Virtues. | 


Have patience, Sir, O, let it not be ſo, (6) 
Herein you war againſt your reputation, 


And 


(6) Have patience, &c.] In this paſſage, ſays Mrs. G. 
a ſentiment of great propriety and 1 is urged, in the 
perſuading a perſon from the commiſſion of an unſeemly 
action, even though the thing itſelf might be ſufficiently 
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And draw within the compaſs of ſuſpect 

The inviolated honour of your wife. 

Once this—Your long experience of her wiſdom, 
Her ſober virtue, years, and modeſty, 

Plcadion her part ſome cauſe to you unknown; 
And doubt not, Sir, but ſhe will well excuſe 
Why at this time the doors are made againſt you. 
Fe rul'd by me ; depart in patience 

And let us to the Tyger (7) all to dinner. 

And, about evening, come yourſelf alone, 

Lo know the reaſon of this ſtrange reſtraint. 

I by firong hand you offer to break in, 

Now in the ſtirring paſlage of the day, 

A vulgar comment will be made of it; 

And that ſuppoſed by the common rout (8) 
Agzinſt your yet ungalled reputation, 

That may with foul intruſion enter in 

And dwell upon your grave when you are dead, 
(9) For eager Hires upon ſucceſſion ; 


For ever hous'd, where it once gets poſſeſſion. 


A C-F 


juſtified in his own breaſt, © A reſpect to decency and the 
onimion of the world, is an admirable bulwark to our vir- 
tues.” Prior ſpeaks very refinedly on the ſame ſubject ; 
Beyond the ſix'd and ſettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools, 
Above the letter of the law 
Which holds our men and maids in awe ; 
The better ſort ſhould ſet before 'em, 
A grace, a manner, a decorum : 
Something, that gives their acts a light, 
Makes them not only juſt but bright: 
And ſets them in that open fame 
Which witleſs malice cannot blame. 


(7) Tyger] A tavern ſo called. . 
(8) Suppoſed by, &c.] That is, the world will be apt to 
frame ſuppoſitions, &c. 
9) See Meaſure for Meaſure, Act 3. Sc. 6. and Ham- 
let, Act z. Sc. 2. 


bred FA * 
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Documents for Wi Tues, and the ill Effefts of Tea- 
; louſy. 


Abbe/s. Hath he not loſt much wealth by wreck at ſea? 
Buried ſome dear friend ? Hath not elſe his eye 
Stray'd his affection in unlawful love ? 

A fin prevailing much in youthful! men, 
Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 
Which of theſe ſorrows is he ſubject to ? 
Adriana. To none of theſe, except it be the laſt; 
Namely ſome love, that drew him off from home. 
Abbeſs. You ſhould for that have reprehended him. 
Adriana. Why 1o I did. 
Abbe)s. But not rough enough. 
Adriana, As roughly as my modeſty would let me, 
Abbeſs. Haply, in private. 
Adriana. And in atlemblies too, 
Abet. But not enough. 
Adriana. It Was the copy of our conference: 
In bed, he ſlept not for my urging it; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it; 
Alone, it was the ſubject of my theme; 
In company I often glanced at it: 
_ did I tell him it was vile and bad. 
_ A38tbeſs. And therefore came it, that the man was mad. 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poiſon more deadly, than a mad dog's tooth. 
It ſeems, his ſleeps were hinder'd by thy railin 

And therefore comes it, that his head is light. 

Thou ſay'ſt his meat was. ſauc'd with thy upbraidings; 
Unquiet meals make ill digeſtions ; 

Thereof the raging fire of fever bred : 

And what's a fev er, but a fit of madneſs ? 

Thou ſayꝰſt his ſports were hinder'd by thy brawls. 
Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth enſue, 


But moodie and dull melancholy, 
| E 5 Kinſman 
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(io) Kinſman to grim and comſortleſs deſpair ? 
And, at her heels, a huge iufectious troop 
Of pale diltemperatures and foes to hfe. 


*Scext Il. Il Deeds and ill IVards, double Wrong. 


— 


Tis double wrong, to truant with your bed, 
And let her read it in your looks at board: 

Shame hath a baſtard fame, well managed; 
Ill deeds are doubled with an evil word. 


Paſſuenate Lover's Addreſs to his Miſtreſs. 


Sing, ſyren, for thy ſelf, and I will dote ; 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hairs 
And as a bed, I'll take them, and there lie; 
And in that glorious ſuppoſition think 
He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die! 
Drell 


(10) Kinſman, &c. ] It is objefted by the critics againſt 
this pailage, that the author makes melancholy fir a male 
and then a female; a kinſman here, while in the next line, 

he ſays, at her heels; Warburton, therefore, nt all adven- 
| tures, condemns it as a fholiſb interpolation of ſome ignorant 
editor ; and Hanmer reads, alin to grim. S. ſeems to have 
uſed the word in a general tenſe for relation, and though the 
word properly iignifes a male-couy/in, yet it may expreſs a 
coufin or relation in general, 2s homo, though it properly fig- 
niſies man, is not uncommonly applied to woman alſo. See, 
As you lize it, p. 24. n. 12. The paſſage may be amended 
another way; though I think there is no eccafion for it, by 
reading, And at heir heels, J. e. the licels of melancholy 
and deſpair. In Capel we read | 


Melancholy, kins- 

Woman to grin, &c. x 
And ke obſerves that diviſions of this kind are frequent in 
Forſon, and other old writers. This: ſpeech affords a 
good example of the Socratic mode of arguing. Quere, it 
the laſt line might not be read better, 


Diiteraperatures, the foes to life? 


py ws a . . 
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The Comedy of Errors. $3 
Droll Deſcription of a Kitchen-wench. 


Marry, Sir, ſhe's the kitchen-wench, and all greaſe; 
and I know not what uſe to put her to, but to make 
a lamp of her, and run from her by her own light. 1 
warrant her rags, and the tallow in them, will burn 

Poland winter: if ſhe lives till doom's-day, the II. 
Burn a week longer than the whole world. 


Deſcription of a beggarly Conjurer or a Fortunes 
teller. 


(11) A hungry, lean-fac'd villain, 
A meer anatomy, a mountebank, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 
A needy, hollow-ey'd, ſharp looking wretch, 
A living dead man: this pernicious 1lave, 
Forſooth took on him as a conjurer ; 
And gazing in my eyes, feeling my pulſe, 
And with no face, as *twere, outfacing me, 
Cries out, I was pofleſt. | 


Old Age. 


Not know my voice! O time's extremity, 
Haſt thou ſo crack'd and ſplitted my poor tongue, 
In ſeven ſhort years, that here my only fon 
Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares? 


1 ho” now (12) this grained face of mine be hid 
| In 


(11) See the deſcription of the apothecary in Romeo and 
Juliet, Act 5. Sc. 1. ; 

(12) This, &c. ] See the old father's reſolute ſpeech in 
Much ado about nithiize, Act 4. Sc. 2, 

In che two ſt lines there is no need of alteration 
the old man ſays—all theſe all exprrienced or accuſtomed 
avilneſſes, (above mentioned) ¶ I caauot arr, or be mittaken 
in them) tell me thou art, Cc. I cannot err, ſhould 
be read in a parentheſis, and the ſenſe is clear. Some 

4 weuld 
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In ſap-conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up ; 
Yet hath my night of life ſome memory ; 
My waſting lamp ſome fading glimmer left, 
My deaf dull ears a little uſe to hear: | 
All theſe old witneſſes, I cannot err, —- 
Tell me, thou art my ſon, Antipholis, 


would read—which or that cannot err, to avoid, as they 
call it, ſo wncouth a parentheſis, but an attentive reader 
will perceive great beauty in the words ſo underſtood. 


General ObJervation. 


Of this play the © Menæchmi' of Plautus is moſt cer- 
tainly the original: yet the poet went not, ſays Capel, to 
the Latin for it, but took up with an Eagliſb Menezchm:i” 
put out by one V. V. in 1595, quarto. This tranſlation— 
in which the writer profeſſes to have uſed ſome liberties, 
vhich he has diſtinguithed by a particular mark—1s in proſe, 
and a very good one for the time: it furniſhed S. with no- 
thing but his principal incident, as you may in part fee by 
the tranſlator's argument, following : 

Two twin-horne ſonnes, a Sicil marchant had, 
Menechmus one, and Sofecles the other 
The firſt his father loſt, a little lad, 
The grandfire nam'd the latter, like his brother ; 
This (growne a man) long travel took to ſceke 
His brother and to Epidanmmiy came, 
Where th' other dwelt inricht, and him ſo like, 
That citizens there take him for the ſame ; 
Father, wife, neighbours, each miſtaking cither, 
Aluch pleaſant error, ere they meet togither. 

It is probable that the laſt line ſuggeſted the title of S's, 
play; “ in which,” ſays Steewvens, © we find more intri- 
cacy of plot, than diſtinction of character, and our attention 
is not forcibly engaged, becauſe we can guels in great mea- 
ſure how it will conclude,” | 


Love's 


[ 85 ] ba 


TY. 


Love's Labour be. 


{ 


AG I. &CENE. 1» 


A laudable Audition for Fame and true Conqueſt 
deſcribed. 


King. Let Fame, that all hunt after in their lives 
Live regiſter*d upon our brazen tombs ; 
And then grace us in the diſgrace of death. 
When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time 
The endeavour of this preſent diode may buy 
That honour which ſhall bate his ſcythe's kin edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 
Therefore, brave conquerors! for ſo you are (1) 
That war againſt your own affections, 
And the huge army of the world's deſires ;— 
Our late edict ſhall ſtrongly ſtand in force. 
Nawarre ſhall be the wonder of the world ; 
Our court ſhall be a little academe, 
Still and contemplative in living arts. 
Longaville. T am reſolv'd; *tis but a three year's faſt ; 
The mind ſhall banquet, tho? the body pine — 
Fat paunches have lean pates; and dainty bits 


Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. 


Dumain. 


* 42) I follow Thcobald's and Capell's diviſion of this 


play. 
(1) For fo you are, &c.] See Proverbs, c. xvi. v. 32. 
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Dumain. My loving lord, Dumain is mortified : (2) 
The groſſer manner of theſe world's delights 
He throws upon the groſs world's baſer = = 
To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die : 
With all theſe living in philoſophy. 


Vanity of Pleaſures. 


Why, all delights are vain : but that moſt vain, 
Whach with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain. 


On Study. 


Study is like the heav'ns glorious ſun, 

That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save baſe authority from others books: 
Theſe earthly godfathers of heav'ns lights, 

That give a name to every fixed ſtar, 
Have no more profit of their ſhining nights, 

Than thoſe that walk, and wot not what they are. 
() Too much to know, is to know nought, but fame; 
And every godfather can give a name. 


Again : 


(2) Is mortified, &c.> i. e. Not only reſigned to abſti- 
nence, but abſolutely -zortified by it already. With all 
theje living, &c. ſeems to mean, that “ He lives with or 
finds all theſe,” i. e. owe, abealth, &c. in philoſophy. 

(3) Too much, &c. ] i. e. Knowing too much only ren- 
ders our knowledge ſuperficial : and a defire after great 
and univerſal #zoxuledge, procures us nothing more than a 
bare acquaintance with the fame, report, or outſide of 
things, to which, god/atber like, we give a name, but are 
utter ſtrangers to every thing elſe concerning them. Seneca 
ſeems to be of the ſame opinion withi our author, where he 
ſays, that © to delire more knowledge, than is ſuflicient 
« for us here, is intemperance.“ S. however, in this 
ſcene, beautituily ſtyles kroauledge an angel,. —“ that angel, 
krewledge.” I his paſſage may be referred to our author 
himſelt, and his eawz ſelf- creating genius. 
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Again: 


So ſtudy evermore is overſhot ; 

While it doth ſtudy to have what it would, 

It doth forget to do the things it ſhould: 
And when it hath the thing it '\1nteth moſt, 
*Tis won, as towns with fire; ſo won, ſo loſt, 


Froſt. 


An envious-ſneaping (4) froft, 
That bites the firft-born infants of the ſpring. 


The Folly and Danger of making Vaws. 


Neceſſity will make us all forſworn, 

T hree thouſand times within this three years ſpace : 
For every man with his effects is born, (5) 

Net by might maſter'd, but by ſpecial grace: 

If I break faith, this word ſhall ſpeak for me, 

Jam forſworn on meer neceſſity. 


A conceited Courtier, or Man of Compliments. 


Our court, you know, is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 4 
A man in all the world's new iaſhion planted, - | 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain: | 
One, whom the muſic ef his own vain tongue | 
Doth raviſh, like enchanting harmony : 
A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny. 


| This 
(4) Sreafing] To ſreaep is a word ſtill ufed in the North, 


ſignifying to /zub, chide, or rebuke. 

(5) Efedts] 1. e. Paſſions. FJebnſon obferves, that Bi- 
ron, anudit his extravegancices, ſpeaks with great juſtneſs 
againſt the folly of vows; they are made without a ſuffici- 
ent regard to the variations of life, and are therefore bro- 
ken by ſome unforeſeen neceſſity. They proceed commonly 
from a preſumptuous confidence, and a falſe eſtimation of 
human power, INE 
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This child of fancy, that Armado hight, 


For interim to our ſtudies, thall relate 
(6) In high- born words the worth of many a knight, 
From tawny Spain, loſt in the-world's debate. 
How you delight, my lords, I know not, I, 
Bat, I proteſt, I love to hear him lye; 
And I will uſe him for my minſtrelſy. 
Biron. Armadso is a moſt illuſtrious wight, 
A man of fire-new words, faſhion's own knight. 


SCENE II. Complete Man. 


Mat. You are a gentleman, and a gameſter, Sir, 
Arm. I confeſs both; they are both the varniſh of 


a complete man. (7) | 
Duaint Deſcription of Love, by Armads. 


Love is a familiar; love is a devil: there is no evil 
angel, but love. Yet Sam/or was ſo tempted, and 
he had an excellent ſtrength : yet was Solomon ſo ſe- 
duced, and he had a very good wit: C#pi4”s but-ſhaftt 


is too hard for Hercules's club, and therefore too much 
Jorg odds 


(6) In high-born, &c. ] i. e. He ſhall relate to us the 
celebrated ſtories recorded in the old romances, and in 
their very ſtyle. Why he ſays from tazwny Spain, is, be- 
cauſe theſe romances being of Spani/h original, the heroes 
and the ſcene were generally of that country; why he ſays, 
Loft in the world's debate is, becauſe the ſubject of thoſe 
romances were the Cruſades of the European Chriſtians 
againſt the Saracens of Aſia and Africa. See more reſpect- 
ing this character of Armado in the General Obſervations at 
the end of the play. 

(7) A complete man] This deſcription proves that one of 
the characteriſtics. of the preſent age is not quite /o modern, 
as one might otherwiſe be apt to imagine. Abbe Le Blanc 
ſpeaking of the Eugliſb paſſion for gaming, ſays, „ They 
have a way of getting rich with little pains, or beggaring 
themſelves with little pleaſure,” Mrs. GC. 
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odds for a Spaniard's rapier. The firſt and ſecond 
cauſe (8) will not ſerve my turn; the paſſado he re- 
ſpects not, the duello he regards not: his diſgrace is, 
to be called boy; but his glory is, to ſubdue men. 
Adieu, valour, ruſt, rapier, be ſtill, drum ; for your 
manager is in love, yea, he loveth. Aſſiſt me, ſome 
extemporal god cf rhime, for, I am ſure, I (hall turn 
- ſonnetteer. Deviſe, wit; write, pen; for J am for 
whole volumes in folio, 


ACT HI. SCENE I. 
Beauty. 


My beauty, tho' but mean, 
Needs not the painted flouriſh of your praiſe 3 


Beauty is bought by 3 of the eye, 
Nor utter'd by falſe ſale of chapmens (9) tongues, 


A Wit. 


In Normandy ſaw I this oaths 
A man of ſovereign parts he is eſteem'd; 
Well fitted in the arts, glorious in arms: 
Nothing becomes him il, that he would well ; 
The only ſoil of his fair virtue's gloſs, 
(If virtue's gloſs will ſtain with any foil) 
Is a ſharp wit match'd with too blunt a will ; 
Whoſe edge hath power to cut, whoſe will ſtill wills 
It ſhould none ſpare that come within his 8 
Pri. Some merry mocking lord, be like; 1s't ſo? 
Mar. 


(8) Firſt and ſecond, &c.] See As you like it, p. 89. laſt 
Act 


(9) Chapmens] Chapman here ſeems to ſignify the ſeller, 
not as now commonly the buyer. Cheap or cheaping was 
antiently the market, chapman therefore is market-man. 

The meaning then is, that “ the eſtimation of beauty, 
depends not on the uttering or proclamation of the ſeller, 
but on the eye of the buyer,” . 
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Mar. They ſay ſo moſt, that moſt his humours know. 
Pri. Such ſhort-liv'd wits do wither as they 
grow. (10) | 


A merry Man. 


A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, . 
I never ſpent an hour's talk withal. 
His eye bones occaſion for his wit, 
For every obje& that the one doth catch 
The other turns to a mirth- moving jeſt ; 
Which his fair tongue (conceit's expoſitor) 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged cars play truant at his tales ; 
And younger hearings are quite raviſhed ; 
So ſweet and voluble is his diſcourſe. 


SCENE, II. Faſhionable Coxcombs, 


No, my compleat maſter ; but to jigg of a tune 
at the tongue's end, canary (11) to it with your feet, 
| humour 


109) Do wither as they grow.)] This latter part of the 

* of 1 a — * often 2 to the 
perſons themſelves, infected with it. It often makes ene- 
mies, but never once a friend. Even thoſe, who are the 
moſt maliciouſly pleaſed with it againſt others, ſtill fearit 
againſt themſelves. Sterne compariſon of the jefter anc 
Jeftee to the mortgager and mortgagee, is an excellent and 
juſt alluſion. The one may forget the debt, but the other 
will not only remember, but exact the penalty when pay- 
day comes. A perſonal ſatiriſt may be likened to a hat- 
chet-man ſitting on the arm of a tree, with his face turnca 
to the trunk, and cutting away before him: having diſ- 
membered the branch, he falls himſelf to the ground witł 
it. | Mrs. G. 
In line 3 wvell-fitted ſignifies auell- qualified: and match'd 
evith, line 7, means combined or joined with. 7. 
(11) Canary to it.] Canary was the name of a ſprighily 
minmble dance, from the French, In All's nwell that ends 

wwe 
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humour it with turning up your eye-lids; ſigh a note 
and ſing a note; ſometime through the throat, as if you 
ſwallowed love with ſinging love; ſometime through 
the noſe, as if you ſnuft up love by ſmelling love; 
with your hat, pent-houſe like, o'er the ſhop of your 
eyes; with your arms croſs'd on your thin-belly 
_ doublet, like a rabbit on a ſpit; or your hands in 
_ pockets, like a man after the old panting and 

cep not too long in one tune, but a ſnip and away: 
theſe are compliments, theſe are humours, theſe be- 
tray nice wenches,—that would be betrayed without 
theſe, and make them men of note, (do you note me) 
that are moſt affected to theſe. 


A comical deſcription of Cupid or Love. 


O! and I, forſooth, in love! 

I, that have been love's whip ; 

A very beadle to a humourous figh : - 

A critic : nay, a night-watch conftable ; 
A domineering pedant o'er the boy, 
Than whom no mortal more magnificent. 


This whimpled, (12) whining, purblind, wayward boy, 
This 


well, Act 2. Sc. 1. the king ſays, Make you dance canary, 
with ſprightly fire and force. 

Theſe are compliments means accompliſhments, as in the 
deſcription of Armado, Act 1. A man of compliments. 

(12) 1 t9w- ] The wwimple was a hood or veil which 
fell over the face, Had S. been acquainted with the flam- 
meum of the Romans, or the gem which repreſents the mar- 
riage of Cupid and Pſyche, his choice of the epithet would 
have been much applauded by all. the advocates of his learn- 
ing. In Jaiab, ch. iii. ver. 22. we find, “the mantles, 

and the WIA LES, and the criſping pins,“ and in the De- 
wil's Charter to 1607 to — is uſed as a verb, 


But I wimple it, . 
Either with jewels or a lock of hair. St. 
Capel! reads, and perhaps truly, 


This whimp'ring, whining, 8c. 
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This (13) Signior Fulio's giant-dwarf, Dan Cups, 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 
Tix? anointed ſoverign of ſighs and groans ; 
Liege of all loiterers and malecontents ; 


Sole 


(13) Signior Julio c, &c.)] This is the reading of the 
folics; Warburton ſays, “ by this is meant pourh in gene- 
ral— As I apprehend few readers will be fatisfied with 
ſuch an explanation, let us ſee what other commentators 
obſerve. The Oxford editor reads ſeniorgjunier, © a criti- 
ciim; Theobald tells us, once hinted to him, and which he 
readily came into; it ſeeming probable, that as there was 2 
contraſt of terms in giart-dwarf, fo there thould be in the 
words immediately preceding them. This ſerior-juntor, 
i. e. this old young man: and there is indeed afterwards in 
this play a deſcription of Cupid, which forts very aptly with 
ſuch an emendation, 

That was the way to make his godhead wax, 
For he hath been five thouſand years a boy. 


Though Theobald thought this conjecture exquiſitely imagin= 
ed, he ventured not to diſturb the text, conceiving the author 
might allude to ſome tale or character in an old play, and 


% 


he fancies it to be that of Junius in the Bonduca of Beaumont 


and Fletcher, This ſhews, that judicious critic not to have 
had full conviction of the juſtneſs of the conjecture, and 
he ſeems to have mentioned the character of Junius, merely 
thro* want of a better. Upton appears to have hit upon 
what he wanted: one ſtroke of the pen (ſays he, Ob/erva- 
tions on Shakeſpear, p. 231) will ſet to rights this intricate 
paſſage. | : 

This ſignior Julio's giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid. 
Perhaps this place, and ſome few others of this play, were 
touched 1 $*s. hand, for I cannot perſuade myſelf the play 
is altogether his own; and he intended to compliment 


Signior Julio Romano, Raphael's molt renowned ſcholar, 
who drew Cupid in the character of a giant-dwarf. This 

reat artiſt our poet mentions in the Winter's Tale, Att 5. 
“ That rare Italian maſter Julio Romano———who, had 
he himſelf eternity, and could put breath into his works, 
would beguile nature of her cuſtom, ſo perfectly he is her 
ape.” —— This obſervation ſeems to carry full convition. 
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Sole imperator, and great general 


Of trotting *paritors : (14) (O my little heart) 
And I to be a corporal of his file, (15) 

And wear his colours ! like a tumbler, ſtoop ! (15) 
What ? I love! I ſue! I ſeek a wife! 

A woman, that 1s like a German clock, (16) 

Still a repairing ; ever out of frame, 

And never going right, being a watch; 

But being watch'd, that it may ſtill go right! 


A CE ml SCENE I, 


Il Deeds often done for the Sake of Fame. 
A giving hand, though foul, ſhall have fair 488 


But come, the bow: — Now mercy goes to kil 
And ſnooting well is then accounted ill. 


Thus 


(14) Paritors] That is, apparitors, who carry out ci- 
tations from the ſpiritual court; and as they are moſt fre- 
quent for fornication, the apparitor is put under Cupid's go- 
vernment. . 

(15) File and ſtoop. Warburton. Vulg. Field and 
hoop. In defence, however, of the old readings, it is ob- 
ſerved, that corporals of the field are mentioned in Carew's 
Survey of Cornwall and by Sir V. Raleigh; and that in 
Clayton's Martial Diſcipline, 1 591, there is a chapter on the 
office and duty of a corporal of the field, which is ſaid to 
have been a rank equal to a captain of horſe. It is ſuppoſed, 
that they were diſtinguiſhed by a particular ſaſh or uniform. 
And for the tumbler's hogp—the notion is not, ſays . 

that the hoop Tvears colours, but that the colours are worn 
as a tumbler carries his hoop, hanging on one ſhoulder, and 
falling under the oppotite arm, | 

(16) A Gerinan clock.) The following extract is taken 
from a book, called the Artificial Clockmaker, third edi- 
tion, 1714. Clock-making was ſuppoſed to have had 
its beginning in German w:thin leſs than theſe two hundred 
years, It 1s very arobabla that our balance-clocks or 
watches, and ſome other automata might have had their 
beginning there,” &c, See alſo p. 9g1,-Clocks have net 


been 
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Thus will I fave my credit in the ſhoot : 

Not wounding, pity, would not let me do 't. 

If wounding then it was to ſhew my ſkill, 

That more for praiſe, than purpoſe, meant to kill. 

And, out of queſtion, ſo it 15 ſometimes ; 

Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes ; 

(17) When, for tame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward 
art, 

We hd to that the working of the heart: 

As I, for praiſe alone, now ſeek to ſpill 

The poor deer's blood, that my heart means no ill. 


SCENE II. Quaint Deſcription of Reading. 


(18) Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that are 
bredin a book ; he hath not eat paper, as it were ; he 
hath not drunk ink: his intcile& is not repleniſhed ; 
he is only an animal, only ſenſible in the duller 


parts. 
Conceited 


been made in England much more than 100 years backward. 
To the inartificial conſtruction of theſe firſt picces of me- 
chaniſm, executed in Germany, we may ſuppoſe S. alludes. 
The clock at Hampton-Court, which was ſet up in 1540, is 
faid to be the firtt ever fabricated in England. St. Per- 
| haps S. alludes ſingly to thoſe vile pieces of mechaniſm, 

carried about the ſtreets, by the Germans to this day, and 
called cacheo-clocks. 

(17) When for fame's—the heart] The harmony of the 
meaſure, the caſineſs of expreſſion, and the good ſenſe in 
the thought all concur to recommend theſe two lines to the 
reader's notice, ſays V. who in the Jaſt line would read, 


Tuo' my heart, &c. 
But common language ſuppreſſing the particle, the mean- 
ing 1s the ſame with 

To whom my heart means no ill. Or, 

That which my heart meang,no ill to. 


(18) Sir, be hath, &c.] So Copgreve in his Lowe for 
Love, Read, firrah, and refine [your appetite ; learn to 
live upon inſtruction ; chew the cu underſtanding, &c.“ 


2 1 hed 


Love's Labour It. 2 
Conceited Expreſſions of Knowledge. 


Theſe are begot in the ventricle of memory, nou- 
riſhed in the womb of pia mater, and delivered upon 
the mellowing of occaſion, 


ACT. IV, 8CENE L 
Sonnet. 


Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
(Gainſt whom the world cannot hold argument) 
Perſuade my heart to this falſe perjury ; 
Vows, for thee broke, deſerve not puniſhment, 
A woman I forſwore; but I will prove, 
(. (Thou being a goddeſs) I forſwore not thee : 
My vow was earthy, thou a heavenly love : | | 
Thy grace being gain'd, cures all diſgrace in me. 
Vows are but breath, and breath a vapour is ; 
Then thou fair ſun, which on my earth doft ſhine, 
(19) Exhal'ſt this vapour vow ; in thee it is 
If broken then; it is no fault of mine 
If by me broke: what fool is not fo wiſe, 
To loſe an oath to win a paradiſe ? 


Another. 


On a day (alack the day!) 
Love, whoſe month is ever May, 
Spy'd a bloſſom paſſing fair 
Playing in the wanton air: 
Thro' the velvet leaves the wind, 


All unſeen 'gan paſlage find; h 
"NEED That 


ol Exhal'ft, &c.] I have made a ſlight reformation 
in (ns pointing here, which ſeems to give good ſenſe to the 
paſſage, otherwiſe not quite intelligible. It is commonby 


Exhal'ſt this vapour vow ; in thee it is: 
If broken then, it is no fault ef mine, 
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That the lover, ſick to death, 

Wiſh'd himſelf the heaven's breath. 
Air (quoth he) thy cheeks may blow ;— 
(20) Air! would I might triumph ſo! 
Bur, alack! my hand 1s ſworn, 

Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn. 
(21) Vow, alack! for youth unmeet, 
Youth ſo apt to pluck a ſweet, 

Do not call it fin in me, 

That I am forſworn for thee : 

Thou, for whom ev'n Fowve wou'd ſwear 
Juno but an Ethiope were: 

And deny himſelf for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love. 


C ommanding 


(20) Air, wwor'd I, &c.] The apoſtrophe to the air, is 
ſingularly beautiful. Tis ſurprizing that an able critic on 
S. not taſting the paſſages, propoſes to read, 


Ah, wonld I, &c. 


(21) Now, &c.] Spenſer ſpeaking of the impoſſibility 
of youth's avoiding love, ſays very beautifully, 


For this ſhe gave him warning ev'ry day 
The love of women not to entertain; 
A leſſon, too too hard for human clay, 
From love in courſe of nature to refrain. 
c. 4. 8. 36. 


And in Paſtor Fido, Linco tells the young ſhepherd, that 


young men, averle to loye, oppoſe the dictates of nature, | 
It ciel i ha dato, &c. . 
The all-diſpoſing heav'n | 
To every age hath proper humours giv*n ; ri 
And as in old men love abſurdly ſhows, in 
So young men enemies to love, oppoſe H 


Nature and heav'n 
Sir R. Fanſhaw, Act. 1. Sc. 1. me 
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Commanding Beauty, 


bo ſees the heavenly Ro/aline 
That, like a rude and ſavage man of Iude (22) 
At the hrit opening of the gorgeous eaſt, 
Bows not his vaſſal head, * ſtruken blind 
Kiſles the baſe ground with obedient breaſt? 
What peremptory eagle-ſighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 
That is not blinded by her majeſty ? 


The Power of Love. 


Why, univerſal plodding priſons up 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries, (23) 
As motion and long during action, tires, 
The ſinewy vigour of the traveller. 

* — * * 8 


When would you, my liege, —or you, —or you, 
In leaden contemplation, have found out 

(24) Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 
Of beauteons tutors have enrich'd you with? 
Other flow arts entirely keep the brain; 

And therefore finding barren practiſers, 

Scarce ſhe a harveſt of their heavy toil : 


But 


(22) Man of Inde.} See All's well that ends well, Act 
A. 8e. 1. 

(23) Nimble ſpirits in the arteries,] In the old ſyſtem of 
phyſic = give the ſame office to the arteries as is now 
given to the neryes; as appears from the name, which is 
derived from arp THE, . 

(24) Such fiery numbers, &c. ] Alluding to the diſcove- 
ries in modern aſtronomy, at that time greatly improving, 
in which the ladies eyes are compared, as uſual, to fars. - 
He calls them umbers referring to the Pythagorean princi- 
ples of aſtronomy, which were founded on the laws of har- 
mony. So Warburton ; but Johnſon thinks, that numbers 
here means no more than poetical meaſures, Could you,” 
Vox. I. F * ſays 
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But love, firſt learned in a lady's eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain; 

But with the motion of all elements, 

Courſes as ſwift as thought in every pow'r; 

And gives to every pow'r a double pow'r, 

Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a precious ſeeing to the eye; 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. 

A lover's ears will hear the loweſt ſound, 

When the ſuſpicious head of theft is ſtopt. (25) 

Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenſible, | 

Than are the tender horns of cockled ſnails. 

Love's tongue proves dainty Nacchus groſs in taſte; 

For valour, is not love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Heſperides? 

Subtle as Sphinx; as ſweet and muſical 

As bright Apollo's lute, ſtrung with his hair: (26) 

(27) And when love ſpeaks, the voice of all the gods 
| Makes 


fays Biran, © by ſolitary contemplation, have attained ſuch 
poctical fire, ſuch ſpritely numbers, as have been prompted 
by the eyes of beauty.” The aſtronomer by looking too 
much aloft falls into a ditch.” To the honour of the firſt of 
theſe commentators, it muſt be allowed, that though his 
interpretations may ſometimes be forced, he always aims 
at the exaltation of his author's meaning : the latter gene- 
rally ſtudies to depreſs it, See in his preface a detail of S's 
defects. l 

(25) When the ſuſpicious head, &c. ] 1. e. A lover in 
purſuit of his miſtreſs has his ſenſe of hearing quickerithan 
a thief (whoſe head is ſuſpicious, or who ſuſpects every the 
ſlighteſt ſound he hears) in purſuit of bis prey. . Inſtead 
of walour in the fourth line following, Theobald would read 
favour, to compleat the enumeration of the ſenſes ; the 
poet meant, ſays he, that Hercules was allured by the odour 
and fragancy of the golden apples. 

(26) Lute firung with his hair.) Elegantly expreſſing 
the ſun-beams. See Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act 3. 
Sc. 2. | 


(27) And when, &c.] Theobald and Warburton have ſo 
I much 
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Makes heaven drowſy with the harmony. 
Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were temper'd with love's ſighs; 
O, then his eyes would raviſh ſavage ears, ij 
And plant in tyrants mild humility. 
From womens eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They ſparkle fill the right Promethear fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academies, 
That ſhew, contain, and nouriſh all the world; 
Elſe none at all in aught proves excellent. (28) 

A Pe- 


much confuſed this paſlabe, by endeavouring to explain 
what they did not underſtand, that almoſt every one who 
reads their comment on it, will be equally perplexed. 
A very judicious gentleman of my acquaintance favoured 
me with this clear and excellent explication of it, 

I read the lines in queſtion, 


« And when love ſpeaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drouſy with the harmony.” 


Could the poet pay a finer compliment to love than to ſay, 
that * when he talk'd, all the reſt of the gods ſeemed to 
« ſpeak ſuch nanſenſe as was enough to make heaven 
« drouſy?” There is, I grant you, à critical inaccuracy 
in the lines, but it is fuch as is characteriſtical of your au- 
thor, it 1s a Shakeſpeari/m. 

Some would read, 


Love ſpeaks (the voice of all) the gods 
Makehcaven, &c. 


(28) Proves excellent] This ſpeech is printed, as in the 
old copies in Fohnſor and Steewens's edition, where many 
lines are repeated, and the firſt rough draught is evidently 
copied, No one can much commend the judgment of the 
editors, Mrs. C. obſerves, that “ this ſpeech is very 
worthy quotation, firit as it is one of the many fond de- 
ſcriptions of love given us by our author: and next, as it 
ſhews the effects of this paſſion, in higher inſtances, than 
any of his former ones by urging its advantages to the 
mind and manners, as well as its operations upon the affec- 
tions of men: and in this light, it may be conſidered, as 2 
good comment upon the 21 of Cymon and Iphygenia.“ 

* 


— 


— 
— — — 
— —— — — — 
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A Pedant's Deſcription of a Coxcomb, 


Nat. I praiſe God for you, Sir: your reaſons at 
dinner have been ſharp and ſententious; (29) pleaſant 
without ſcurrility, witty without affectation, audaci- 
ous without impudence, learned without opinion, and 
ſtrange without hereſy. I did converſe this quondam 
day with a companion of the king's, who is intituled, 
nominated, or called, Don Adriano de Armadb. 

Hel. Novi hominem tanquam te: his humour is 
lofty, his diſcourſe peremptory, his tongue filed, his 
eye ambitious, his gate majeſtical, and his general be- 
haviour vain, ridiculous, and thraſonical : he is too 
piqued, too ſpruce, too affected, too odd, as it were, 
too peregrinate, as I may call it, 

Nat. A molt ſingular and choice epithet. 

| [ Pulling out his table, 
Hol. He draweth out the thread of his verboſity 


finer than the ſtaple of his argument, I abhor ſuch 
fanatical 


(29) Your reaſons at dinner, &c.] I know not well, ſays 
Johnſon, what degree of reſpect S. intends to gain for this 
vicar, but he has here put into his mouth a finiſhed repre- 
ſentation of colloquial excellence. It is very difficult to add 
any thing to this character of the ſchoolmaſter's table-talk ; 
and perhaps all the precepts of Caſtiglione will ſcarce be 
found to comprehend a rule for converſation ſo juſtly deli- 
neated, ſo widely dilated, and fo nicely limited. 

It may be goons to note, that reaſon here and in many 
other places ſignifies dz/courſe ; that audacious is uſed in a 
good ſenſe for ſpirited, animated, confident. Opinion is the 
ſame with ob/t:nacy or opinionatretè; and affect igu as affec- 
tation. So, in Twelfth Night, Malwolis is culled an afec- 
tion d a. Strange means new. Piqued is thought b 
ſome commentators to refer to the beard, to have which 
piqued or thorn to a point, was in our author's time a 
mark of a traveller affecting foreign faſhions : while others 
ſay, it alludes to the length of the ſhoes then worn. Ben 


Jobuſon lays, 


« Too 
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fanatical phantaſms, ſuch in ſociable and poiĩnt- device 
compariſons, ſuch rackers of orthography, as to ſpeak 
dout, fine, when he ſhould ſay doubt; det, when he 
ſhould ſay debt; d, e, b, t, not, d, e, t,; he clepeth 
a calf, cauf; half, hauf; neighbour, vocatur, ne- 
bour, neigh, abbreviated, ne. This is abhominable, 
(which he would call abominable) it inſinuateth me 

Re” 


% Too much p:ckedneſs is not manly.” 
Diſcover. Vol. 7. p. 116. 


See note on the baſtard's ſpeech in King Fohn, Act 1. In- 


ſanie is a word uſed by the old writers for inſanity. 

There is, ſays Warburton, very little perſonal reflection 
inS, Either the virtue of thoſe times or the candour of 
aur author, has ſo effected that his ſatire is for the moſt 


part, general, and as himſelf ſays, 


His taxing, like a wild gooſe, flies 
Unclaim'd of any man. 


The paſſage before us ſeems to be an exception. For 
by Holofernes is deſigned a particular character, a pedant 
and ſchoolmaſter of our author's time, ane Fohn Florio, a 
teacher of the Italian tongue, in London, who has given 
us a ſmall dictionary of that language, under the title of 
&« A World cf Words,” which in his epiſtle dedicatory he 
tells us, is of lite leſs walue than las ax Treaſure of 
the Greek Tongue, the molt complete work that was ever 
yet compiled of its kind. In his preface he calls thoſe who 

ad criticiſed his works, /ea-dogs, or land-critics, monſters 
of men, if not geafts rather than men, &c. and much to the 
ame purpoſe. Well, therefore, might the mild Nathantel 
deſire Hclgfernes to abrogate ſeurrility, His profeſſion too 
is the reaſon, why Holaſernes deals fo much in Italian ſen- 
tences. There is an edition of Lowe's Labour loft, printed 
1598, and ſaid to be fre/ented before ber Highneſs, this _ 
Chrifimaſs, 1597- The next year comes out our John 
Florio with his World of Words“ recentibus odiis ; and 
in the preface, quoted above, falls upon the comic poet for 
bringing him upon the ſtage: his preface concludes in theſe 
words, The reſolute John Florio ; from the ferocity of this 
man's temper it was, that S. choſe for him the name which 
F 3 Rabelais 
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of inſanie ;——Ne intelligis, domine—to make fran- 
tick, lunatick. 

Nat. Laus Deo, bone, intelligo. 

Hel. Bone ?—Bone for bene. Priſcian a little 
fcratch'd, *twill ſerve. 


CRY SCENT I. 
IVife Men greateſt Foals in Love. 


Ri. None are fo ſurely caught, when they are 
catch'd, 

As wit turn'd fool: folly, in wiſdom hatch'd 
Hath wiſdom's warrant, and the help of ſchool, 
And wit's own grace to grace a learned fool. 

Rof. The blood of youth burns not with ſuch exceſs 
As gravity's revolt to wantonneſs. 

Mar. Folly in fools bears not ſo ſtrange a note, 
As foolery in the wiſe, when wit doth dote; 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 
To prove, by wit, worth in ſimplicity. (30) 

Keenneſs 


Rabelais gives to his pedant, Thubel Holaſern.— In 
agreement with this, Farmer adds, that Florio had given 
the firſt offence. © The plaies,” ſays he, © that they plaie 
in England, are neither rzght comedies, nor right tragedies, 
but repreſentations of h:/torizs without any decorum.” 
The ſcraps of Latin and Italian are tranſcribed from his 
works, particularly the proverb about Venice, which has 
been corrupted ſo much. The M ectation of the letter 
which argues faci/itze (ſee Act 3. Sc. 2. with the ſonnet 
ridiculed by S.) is likewiſe a copy of his manner. We meet 
with much of it in his ſonnets to his patrons. 


In Italie your Lordſhip well hath ſcen 
Their manners, monuments, magnificence, 
Their language learnt, in ſound, in ſtyle, in ſenſe, 
P:coving by profiting, where you have becne, 
To add to fore-learn'd facultic, facilitie. 


(30) To prove, &c. That perſons of the beſt under- 
ſtandings 
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Keenneſs of Il omens Tongues. 


The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen 
As is the razor's edge inviſible, 
Cutting a ſmaller hair than may be ſeen, 
Above the ſenſe of ſenſe, ſo ſenſible 
Seemeth their conference; their conceit hath wings 
Fleeter than arrows, wind, thought, ſwifter things. 


Ladies maſet and unmaſkt. 


- Fair-ladies, maſkt, are roſes in their bud ; 
Difmaſkt, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhown, 


Are angels, vailing clouds, or roſes blown. (31) 
| A Lord 


ſtandings are generally remarked to be the greateſt fools in 
love, the ſuperiority of their talents, adding ſtrength to 
their paſſion, is well noted in this paſſage, “ which,” ſays 
J. „ contains obſervations worthy of a man, who has 
furvey'd human nature with the cloſeſt attention.” Mrs. 
G. adds, that though the ladies ſpeak very philoſophically 
on this ſubject, they might have improved their lecture, by 
obſerving on as certain a fact, ſtill more extraordinary, 
which is, that to render a man of ſenſe the compleateſt ſlave 
in loye, he mult be captivated by a fool; provided ſhe has 
what is generally met with in perſons of that character, a 
proper proportion of art or cunning. —Senſe is always a 
match for ſenſe, and can be over-reached by folly only: as 
there is no danger apprehended to put a man on his guard, 
the fair one's wiles ſecming to be all nature, zarvete, 
charming ſimplicity ; and *tis natural to humour thoſe fond- 
lings whom it is thought in vain to reaſon with.” 

(31) Are angels, wailing &c.] *« That is,” ſays J. © let- 
ting thoſe clouds, which obſcured their brightneſs, in- 
before them.” Warburton would tranſpoſe the lines and 
read the ſecond, 

Are angels veil'd in clouds : are roſes blown 
Diſmaſkt, their damaſk, &c. 


'vailing, which has nothing to do with wcil or covering, 
F 4 amongſt 
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A Lord Chamberlain or Gentleman Uſher. 


This fellow pecks up wit, as pigeons peaſe; 
And utters it again, — — God doth pleaſe: 

He is wit's pedlar; and retails his wares 

At wakes, and waſſels, meetings, markets, fairs. 
And we that ſell by groſs the Lord doth know, 
Have not the grace to grace it with ſuch ſhow. 
This gallant pins the wenches on his ſleeve, 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve. 

- A* can carve too, and liſp: Why this is he 

That kiſs'd his hand away in curteſy ; 

This is the ape of form, Monfieur the nice, 

That when he plays at tables, chides the dice 

In honourable terms: nay he can fing . 

A mean moſt mainly; (32) and in uſhering 
Mend him who can: the ladies call him Sweet ; 


The ſtairs as he treads on them, kiſs his feet. 
This 


amongſt the old writers implied /aying aide, letting fall, or 

quitting ; perhaps from waleo to bid adieu: or rather the 

French awaler, to fall down. S. ſeems to uſe it in this 

ſenſe; then wail your ſtomachs, ſays Catherine in the 

Taming of the Shreav, laſt ſpeech, and | | 
& Place your hands below your huſband's foot.“ 


And ſo in the Second Part of Henry IV, Act 1. Sc. 2. it is 


d, | 
- The bloody Douglas 

Who had three times ſlain, &c. 

Gan VAIL his ſftomach—— 


(32) A mean moſt mainly] The mean in muſic is the 
tenor. So Bacon, ** the treble cutteth the air ſo ſharp, as 
it returneth too ſwift to make the ſound equal; and there- 
fore a mean or tenor 1s the ſweeteſt.” As white as whale 
bis bone is a proverbial compariſon, very uſual in the old 
poets. See St. on the two laſt lines. V. obſerves, “ theſe 
are two wonderfully fine lines, intimating, that what courts 


call manners, and value themſelves ſo much upon teaching, 
| | as 
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This is the flower that ſmiles on every one, 
To ſhew his teeth as white as whale his bone : 
And conſciences, that will not die in debr, 
Pay him the due of honey-tongued Boyer ! 


* * * * * * 


See where it comes Behaviour what wert thou, 
Till this man ſhewed thee? and what art thou now ? 


Elegant Compliment to a Lady, 


Fair, gentle, ſweet, 
Your wit makes wiſe things fooliſh : when we greet 
With eyes beſt ſeeing, heaven's fiery eye, 
By light we loſe light: your capacity 
Is of that nature, - as to your hugg ſtore 
Wiſe things ſeem fooliſh, and rich things but poor! 


Humble Zeal to pleaſe. 
(33) That ſport moſt pleaſes, that doth leaſt know 


ow; | 
When zeal ſtrives to content, and the contents 


Dies on the zeal of that which it preſents, 
There 


as a thing no where elle to be learnt, is a modeſt, filent ae- 
compliſhment, under the direction of nature and common 
ſenſe, which does its office, in promoting ſocial life without 
being taken notice of. But that when it degenerates into 
ſhow and parade, 1t becomes 2n unmanly, coytemptible 
quality.” — This character of Boyet is admirably drawn, 
and preſents us with a true copy of all that inſigniſicant 
race, whom God ſeems to create on purpoſe (as a late witty 
nobleman uſed to ſay) to fill up their peity but zrportant 
offices; Lord Chamberlains, Uſhers, Maſters of ceremo- 


nies, &c. &c. See what Biron ſays of him again in a 


ſpeech ſoon after this. The reader will find in VM note 

on this paſſage—the flower that ſmiles, &c. ſome excellent 
and uſeful remarks on the mix'd metaphor. 

(31) That ſport, &c. ] See tis idea better expreſſed im 
Midſummer Night's Dream, * 5+ SC, 1. 
5 . 
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There form confounded makes moſt form in mirth, 
When great things labouring periſh in their birth, 


The Effects of Love. 


For your fair ſakes have we neglected time, 

Play'd foul play with our oaths ; your beauty, ladies, 
Hath much deform'd us, faſhioning our humours 
Even to the oppoſed end of our intents : 

And what in us hath ſeem'd ridiculous, — 

As love is full of unbefitting ſtrains, 

All wanton. as a child, ſkipping and vain ; 

Form'd by the eye, and, therefore, like the eye, 
Full of ſtrange ſhapes, of habits, and of forms, 
Varying in ſubjects as the eye doth, rowl 

| To every vary'd object in his glance: 

Which party-coloured preſence of looſe love, 

Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 

T hath miſbecom'd our oaths and gravities, 

Thoſe heavenly eyes, that look into theſe faults 
(34) Suggeſted us to make them : therefore, ladies, 
Our love being yours, the error that love makes 

Is likewiſe yours. 


Trial of Love. 


If this auſtere unſociable life 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood ; 

If froſts, and faſts, hard lodging, and thin weeds, 
Nip not the gaudy bloſſoms of your love, 

But that it bears this trial, and laſt love; (35) 
Then at the expiration of the year, 

Come challenge me. | 


Jef 


(34) Suggeſted.] i. e. Tempted. . 
(35) Laſi love.] i. e. Still continue to be love, as 


Live's Labour ht. 197 


Feft and Teſter. 


Ro/. Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Biron, 
Before I ſaw you: and the world's large tongue. 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of compariſons, and wounding flouts ; | 
Which you on all eitates will execute, 

That lie within the mercy of yaur wit :—(36) 

To weed this worm:wood from your fruitful brain;: 
And therewithal to win me, if yodpleaſe, 

(Without the which I am not be be)won) 

You thall this twelvemonth from day to day, 
Viſit the ſpeechleſs fick, ayd ſtill converſe 

With groaning wretches : 4nd your taſk ſhall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit, 
T*enforce the pained impotent to ſmile. 

Bir, To move wild laughter in the throat of death, 
It cannot be, it is impoſſible : 

Mirth cannot move a ſoul in agony. 

Re. Why, that's the way to choak a gibing ſpirit, 
Whoſe influence 1s begot of that looſe grace 
Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to fools ; 

A jeſt's proſperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 

Of him that makes it. Then, if fickly ears 

Deaft with the clamours of their own dear (37) groans 
Will hear your idle ſcorns, continue then, 

And I will have you, and that fault withal; 

But if they will not, throw away that ſpirit, 

And I ſhall find you empty of that fault, 

Right joyful of your reformation, 


Spring. 


(36) That he, &ec.) There are a thouſand proofs of the 
imperfe&t ſtate of this play. The preſent ſpeech ſeems one, 
which peculiarly belongs to the character of Longueville 


(Act 2. Sc. 1.) and not of Biron, 
(37) Dear] Should be dere, ſad, gdious, both here and 


in many other places, fays Jehuſen. 
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Spring. A Song. 


When daiſies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-ſmocks all filver white, 
(38) And cuckow-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight: 
The cuckow then on every tree, 
Mocks married men; for thus ſings he. 
Cuckow ! | | | 
Cuckow! cuckow! O word of fear, 
Unpleaſing to a married ear. 


When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmens clocks: 
When turtles tread, and rooks and daws ; 
And maidens bleach their ſummer ſmocks; 
The cuckow then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men ; for thus fings he, 
Cuckow ! 
Cuckow! cuckow! O word of fear, 
Unpleaſing to a married ear. 


Winter. A Song. 


When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail; 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl 
Tu-whit! tu-whoo! 

A merry 


(38) And cuckow-buds} The fame gentleman mentioned 
in page 99, was ſo kind as to oblige me with the following 
explanation of Cuckow or Cocou-flowwer, which is the 
« Fragaria ſſerilis, a kind of flower refembling the ſtraw- 
berry before it ripens, and is of a yellow hie, but never 

bears fruit. Farmer would read Coufip-buds, 
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A merry note, | 


While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. (39) | 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, | 

And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw 
And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, 

And Marian's noſe looks red and raw; 
When roaſted (40) crabs hiſs in the bowl, 
Then nighly fings the ſtaring owl 
Tu-whit! tu-whoo ! 

A merry note, 
While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 


(39) Keel the pot. ] 1. e. cools the pot, by ſtirring it with 
a ladle to prevent its boiling over; or cums it, So in 


the What you will of Marſton, 


Faith, Doricus, thy brain boils— 
Keel it, keel it, or all the fat's in the fire. 
Sce the Commentators. 


(40) Crabs.] See Midſummer Night's Dream, where the 
expreſſion occurs, | 


In very likeneſs of a roafted crab. 
General Obſervation. 


The fable of this play, does not ſeem a work entirely of 
invention: and I am apt to believe, fays Capell, that it 
owes its birth to ſome novel or other, which may one day 
be diſcovered. The character of Armado has ſome reſem- 
blance to Don Quite; but the play is older than that 
work of Cervantes: of Holofernes, another ſingular cha- 
racter, there are ſome faint traces in a maſque of Sir Philip 
Sidney's; which was preſented before Queen Elizabeth, at 
Manſtead: this maſque, called in catalogues The Lady of 
May, is at the end of that author's works, edit. 1627, 
folio —“ In this play,” ſays Johnſon, „which all the 
editors have concurred to cenſure, and ſome have rejected 
as unworthy our poet, it muſt be confeſſed, that there are 
many paſſages mean, childiſh, and vulgar: and ſome which 
ought not to have been exhibited, as we are told they 
were, before a maiden queen, But there are ſcattered 

throughout 


— 
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throughout the whole, many ſparks of genius, nor is there 
any play which has more evident marks of the hand of S.” 
&« As bad a play,” (ſays V. in. agreement with what was 
juſt advanced) as this is, certainly it was S's, as appears 
by many fine maſter-ſtrokes ſcattered up and down :— The 
character of Armado is ſingularly curious. An exceſſive 
complaifance is admirably painted in his perſon, who was 
willing (p. 87.) to make even vight ms wrong friends; 
and to perſuade the one to recede from the accuſtomed 
ſtubbornneſs of her nature, and wink at the liberties 
of her oppoſite, rather than he would incur the imputa- 
tion of ill-breeding in keeping up the quarrel.—He is 
well and properly ſaid to be of Spain, as the old chivalry 
had not only its origin, but many of its ſubjects from 
thence. But on this head the reader will find much en- 
tertainment in Warburton's additional annotation at the 
end of the play; and in the very ingenious letters of Hurd 
on Chivalry. Armado's high affectation and vanity are 
well kept up, and particularly obſervable in his letter Act 
1. Sc. 1. and in his ſpeech reſpecting his intimacy with the 
king, the latter part of the 4th Att, which for the fuller 
diſplay of his character I will ſubjoin here: 

Armado. Sir, the king is a noble gentleman, and my 
familiar, I do aſſure you, my very good friend. For what 
is inward between us, let it paſs :—I do beſeech thee, re- 
frain thy courteſy: I beſeech thee, apparel thy head :—and 
among other importunate and moſt ſerious deſigns, and of 

reat import, indeed, too; but let that paſs ;—for I mult 
tell thee, it will pleaſe his grace, (by the world) ſometime 
to lean upon my poor ſhoulder, and with his royal finger, 
thus, dally with my excrement, with my muſtachio; but, 
ſweetheart, let that paſs: by the world, I recount no 
fable : ſome certain ſpecial honours it pleaſeth his greatneſs 
to impart to Armado, a ſoldier, a man of travel, that hath 
ſeen the world ; but let that paſs. The very all as all is, 
but, ſweetheart, I do implore ſecrecy—that the kin 
would have me preſent the princeſs, ſweet chuck, wit 
ſome delightful oſtentation, or ſhow, or pageant, or an- 
tick, or firework : now, underſtanding that the curate and 
your ſweet ſelf, are good at ſuch eruptions and ſudden 
preakings-out of mirth, as it were, I have acquainted 
you withal, to the end to crave your aſſiſtance, 


Meaſurs 


| 11 
FF 
V. 


Meaſure for Meaſure. 


ACT Il. SCENE. I. 
Virtue given Ie be exerted. 


HERE is a kind of character in thy life, (1) 
That, to the obſerver,. doth thy hiſtory 
Fully unfold : thyſelf and thy belongings 
Are not thine own ſo proper, as to waſte 
Thyſelf upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
/ Heav'n (2) doth with us as we with torches do, 


* 


Not 


() Thy life) Johnſon propoſes to read loo inſtead of 
life. Hiſtory may be taken, lays he, in a more diffuſe and 
licentious meaning for fubrre occurrences, or the part of 
life to come. It fhis ſenſe be received, the paſſage is clear 
and proper. But Steevens well obſerves, that S. has a 
paſſage in Henry M. p. 2. which is the beſt comment on 
this paſſage, and the-vld reading. 

There is a hiſtory in all mens lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd 
The wiuch ohſerv'd a man may prophecy 
With a near aim of the main chance of things, 
As yet not come to life. 


(2) Heaven, &c.] See Matt. c. v. 14. 16. So in Paſtor 
Fido, our virtues are ſaid to be derived from, and given us 
by heaven. 

Queſt parte di noi, chi intende, e vede, 
on & noftra virti, ma vien dal ciels ; 
Eſſo la da come a lui piace, e togli, 


That 
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Not light them for themſelves: for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, *twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch'd, 
But to fine iſſues: nor nature never lends 

The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, 

But like a thrifty goddeſs, ſhe determines 

Herſelf the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and uſe. 


Difke of Popularity. 


J love the people 
But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 
Their loud applauſe and ave's vehement; 
Nor do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion 
That does affect it. (3) 


= — — —— 


SCENE 


That part of us, by which we ſee and know, 

Is not our virtue, but deriv'd from heav'n, 

That gives it, and can take what it hath given. 
Sir R. Fanſbaavu. 


Mid tells us, virtue concealed is of little conſequence, 
Paulum ſepulte diſtat inertie 


Celata wirtus. . 


And Perſius ſays the ſame of knowledge, in that well 


known quaint line, 
Scire tuum mbil eft, niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter. 
Science is not ſcience till reveal'd. DRYDEN. 


Drayton in his epiſtles (that of king John to Matilda) has 
a thought not unlike the latter part of this paſſage. 


Fie, peeviſh girl, ungrateful unto nature, 

Did the to this end frame thee ſuch a creature, 
That thou her glory ſhould'ſt encreaſe thereby ? 
And thou alone dol ſcorn ſociety ? 


To fine iſſues, I. 10. means, to great conſequences ; for : 
high purpoſes. | i 
(3) That does, &c. ] See the firſt ſpecch in Sc. 4. 


_ A * — 
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SCENE III. Authority. 


Thus can the demi-god, authority, 

Make us pay down for our offence by weight, 

The rand þ of heav'n ; (4) On whom it will, it will, 
On whom it will not, ſo; yet ſhll Ptis juſt. 


The Conſequence of Liberty indulged. 


Lucio. Why, how now, Claudio? whence comes 
this reſtraint? . 
Claud. From too much liberty, my Lucio, liberty: 
As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 
So every ſcope by the immoderate uſe 
Turns to reſtraint, Our natures do purſue, 
Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 
A thirſty evil, and when we drink we die. 


Neglected Laws. 


This new governor 
Awakes me all the enrolled penalties 
Which have, like unſcour'd armour, hung by the 


wall, 
So long, that fourteen zodiacks have gone round, 
And none of them been worn ; and tor a name, : 


Now 


(4) The words of heaw'n, &c.] The ſenſe of the whole 
is, ſays V. The demi-god authority makes us pay the 
full penalty of our offence, and its decrees are as little to 
be queſtion'd, as the words of heaven which pronounces its 

leaſure thus, —** I puniſh and remit puniſhment, accord- 
ing to my own uncontroulable will; and yet who can ſay, 
what doſt Thou ?” Make us pay dotun for our offence by 
weight, is a fine expreſſion to ſignify paying the full pe- 
nalty: the metaphcr is taken from paying money by 
weight, which is always exact, not ſo by tale on account 
of the practice of diminiſhing the ſpecies.” Not content 
with this explanation, a critic has ingeniouſly enough pro- 
poſed to read—the frvord of heaven, poctically for autłe- 
rity, which will ſpare or puniſh as commanded, 
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Now puts the drowſy and neglected act 
Freſhly on me: tis ſurely for a name. 


Eloquence and Beauty. 


In her youth ; 
There is a prone (5) and ſpeechleſs dialect, 
Such as moves men; beſides ſhe hath a proſp'rous art 
When ſhe wou'd play with reaſon and diſcourſe, 
And well ſhe can perſuade, 


Scents IV. Retired Life. 


My holy Sir, none better knows than you 
How I have ever lov'd the life remov'd, 
And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies 
Where youth, and coſt, and witleſs bravery keeps. 


Licentiouſneſs the Conſequeuce of unexecuted Laus. 


We have ſtri& ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws 
(The needful bits and curbs for headſtrong ſteeds) 
Which for theſe fourteen years we have let ſleep; 
Even like an o'er-grown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey: now, as fond fathers 
Having bound up the threatning twigs of birch 
Only to ſtick it in their children's fight 

For terror, not for uſe, in time the rod 

Becomes more mock'd than feared : ſo our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themſelves are dead; 


And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe; 
The 


(5) A prone.) This word perhaps means, humble, as a 
one poſture, is a poſture of ſupplication. St. But J. not 
iking this, would read, 


There i'a prompt and, &c. 
Or, | 
There is a poww'r and, &c. 
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The baby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 


Pardon, the Sanction of Wickedneſs. 


For we bid this be done, 
When evil deeds havetheir permiſlive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. 


A ſevere ſaint-like Governor, 
(6) Lord Angels is preciſe ; 
Stands at a guard with envy :. ſcarce confeſſes 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 


Is more to bread than ſtone : hence ſhall we ſee, 
If pow'r change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be. 


SCENE V. A Virgin addreſt. 


Hail virgin if you be, (7) as thoſe cheek-roſes 
Proclaim you are no leſs ! | 


A religious profeſt. 
T hold you as a thing enſky'd, and fainted; 


By your renouncement, an immortal ſpirit, 


And 


(6) Lord, &c. ] Lucio ſays of him in the next fcene, 


—— A man, whoſe blood 
Is very ſnow-broth ; one who never feels 
The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe ; 
But doth rebate and blunt its natural edge 
With profits of the mind, ſtudy and fait, 


Stands at a guard (I. 2.) means, ſtands in terms of defi- 
ance. See Augelo's character again, in the ſubſequent pages. 

(7) Hail virgin, &c. ] This is very elaſſical and too 
like the O dea certe of Virgil, to have eſcaped obſervation. 
Sce the Tempe, latter end of the firſt Act, the meeting 
between Ferdinand and Miranda. 
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And to be talk'd with in ſincerity, 
As with a faint. 


Embracing. 


Your brother and his lover have embrac'd: 
As thoſe that feed grow full; as bloſſoming time 
Doth from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow bring » 
To teeming foyſon ; ſo her plenteous womb | 


_ Expreſſeth his full tilth and huſbandry, * 
School-fellows.. 


Luc. Is ſhe your coufin ? | ' bes 
Jab, Adoptedly, as ſchoolmaids change their 
names, 


By vain, though apt affection. (8) 
| Refolution. 


(9) Our doubts are traitors; . - 
And make us loſe the good, we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. | 


The 


(8) By wain, &c.] See As you like it, p. 22. and Mid- 
Summer Night's Dream, Act 3. Sc. 3. | 

(9) Our, &c. ] So, in favour of fortitude and reſolution, 
Medea (in the tragedy of Seneca, ſo called) ſays, 


Fortuna fortes metuit, ignawvos premit. 
Nut. Tunc eft probandi, fi locum virtus habet. 
Med. Nunquam poteſ non effe virtuti locus. Act 2. 


Fortune dreads the brave, 
And triumphs o'er the coward. 

N. She is then 
Moſt aptly to be tried, when there is room 
For reſolution. 

M. There never can want room and opportunity 
For reſolution to exert itſelf, 
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The Pra ers , Maidens ectual. 


Go to lord Angelo, 
(10) Aad let him learn to know, when maidens ſue, 
Men give like gods! but when they weep and kneel, 
All their petitions are as truly theirs 
As they themſelves would owe them, 


KC SEN T1; 
All Men frail, 


N We muſt not make a ſcare- crow of the 
aw, 
Setting it up to ſcare the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one ſhape till cuſtom make it 
Their perch and not their terror. 
Eſca. Ay, but yet 
Let us be keen, and tather cut a little, 
Than fall, and bruiſe to death : alas, this gentleman, 
Whom I would fave, had a moſt noble father, 
(11) Let but your honour know, 
(Whom 


(10) And, &c.] Lift her from the earth; 
Why do you let her kneel ſo long? Alas! 
Madam, your beauty uſes to command, 


And not to beg. A King and no King, Act 3. 


(11) Let, &c.] This is a fine remark, and worthy the 
attention of all thoſe who reflect vehemently on the offences 
of others, and never remember the frailty and imperfection 
of their own nature: like thoſe ſo ſeverely condemned by 
our lucfled Saviour, „ho could obſerve the mote in their 
brother's eye, but perceived not the beam in their own.” 
Our excellent author well knowing, that notwithſtanding 
this, the offences of others were no juſtification of our 
own, has added a fine anſwer to this ſpeech, to obviate 
that objec. ion. . 


The Oxford editor reads the laſt line in the text, 
Err'd in this point, you cenſure now in him. 
2 | But 
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{Whom I believe to be moſt ſtrait in virtue,) 
That, in the working of your own affections, 
Had time coher'd with place, or place with wiſhing ; 
Or that the reſolute acting of your blood 
Could have attain'd the effect of your own purpole ; 
Whether you had not ſometime in your life 
Err'd in this point, which now you cenſure him, 
And pulPd the law upon you. 

Angelo. (12) Tis one thing to be tempted, Eſcalus, 
Another thing to fall. I not deny, 
The jury, paſling on the pris'ner's life, 


May 


But S. very frequently omits the ſmaller particles, as above, 
I not deny, for I do not deny. In Julius C'z/ar, 


And now, O#awius, 
Liften great things, tor, to great things. 
And here you cenſure him, for in him, beſides a thouſand 
more paſſages. 
To fear the birds, I. 2. means to right, to teri}. 
F. often uſes it in this ſenſe. Fall, I. 7. is uſed in tho 
ſenſe of ſuffer to fall. So in As you like li, i 


The executioner 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck. 


Know, |. 9. is to examine, to take cognizance. See . 
(12) Tig one thing, &c.) So Horace obſerves, that the 
Faults of others are no juſtification of our oww7. 


But have you, Sir, no vices of your own? 

That I have vices, frankly I confeſs, . 

But of a different kind, and ſomewhat leſs. 
Maenius on abſent Newius vents his ſplcen 

And do you think your follies are unſeen ? 

Another anſwers, No. I well perceive, 

Quoth Menus, but a kind indulgence give 

To my own faults. This is a fooliſh love, 

And vitious ; which our cenſure ſhould reprove: 

For wherefore, while you careleſsly paſs by 

Your own worſt yices with unheeding eye, 

Why fo ſharp-ſighted in another's fame, 

Strong as an eagle's ken, or dragon's beam, 

Francis, Sat. 3. B. 1. v. 20. 
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May in the ſworn tw have 2 thief or two. 
. Guthier than him they try: what's open made to juſ- 
tice, 

'That juſtice ſeizes on. What know the laws 

That thieves do paſs on thieves? *Tis very (13) preg- 
7-77 mand | 

The jewel that we find, we ſtoop, and take it, 

Becauſe we ſee it: but what we do not ſee 

We tread upon and never think of it. 

You may not ſo extennate his offence; 

For I have had ſuch faults: but rather tell me, 

When I that cenſure him to ſo offend, 

Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 

And nothing come in partial. | 


Mercy frequently miſtaken. 


Mercy is not itſelf that oft looks ſo | 
Pardon is till the nurſe of ſecond woe. (14) 


Scene II. Not to be too haſly in Actions ir- 
remediable. 


Under your good correction, I have ſeen 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom. 


Bad Actions already condemned, the Actors to Be 
| puniſhed, 


Condema the fault, and not the actor of it! 
Why, every fault's condemn'd, ere it be done: 
. Mine 


(13) Ti very rand, &.] *Tis plain we muſt act 
with bad, as well as with good; we puniſh the faults, as 
we take the advantages, which he in our way, and what we 
do not fee, we cannot note. For I have had ſuch, &c. 
means, becauſe, by reaſon that I have had ſuch faults, 
For is often uſed in this ſenſe. See . 

(14) See Henry V. Act 2. Sc. 2. 
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Mine were the very cypher of a function, 
To find the faults, whoſe fine ſtands in record, 
And let go by the actor! 


Mercy in Governors recommended. 


(15) No ceremony that to great ones longs, 
Not the king's crown nor the deputed ſword, 
The marſhal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half ſo good a grace, 

As mercy does. If he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have lipt like him 
But he, like you, would not have been ſo ſtern, 


The Duty of mutual Forgiveneſs. 


Alas! alas! 
(16) Why, all the ſouls that are, were forfeit once, 
And he, that might the *vantage beſt have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 

If he which is the top of judgment, ſhould 

But judge you as you are? Oh! think on that; 


And 


(15) See Merchant of Venice, Act 4. Sc. 2. anden. 
(16) Why, all, &c.) There is a paſſage in the Ploody 
Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher Nike this, from the 
mouth of a young lady too. 
You are a god above us, 
Be as a god then, full of ſaving mercy ; 
Mercy, Oh mercy, Sir, for his ſake mercy, 
That when your ſtout heart weeps, ſhall give you pitys 
Act 2. 


And a little further it is ſaid, (as in the foregoing paſſage 
from S.) Mercy becomes a prince and guards Bom fe. W. 
obſerves of the two laſt lines, that the thought in them is 
zine, and finely expreſt; the meaning is, “ That mercy 
will add ſuch a grace to your perſon, that you will appear 
as amiable as an, come freſh out of the hands of his 
creator,” 
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And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 


 Unprepared Death. 


Lab. To-morrow? O, that's ſudden! ſpare him, 
ſpare him: | | 
He's not prepar'd for death! Even for our kitchens 
We kill the fowl of ſeaſon; ſhall we ſerve heaven 
With leſs reſpe& than we do miniſter 
To our groſs ſelves? Good, good, my lord, bethink 


ou 
Who is it that hath dy'd for this offence ? 
— There's many have committed it. (17) 
Ang. The law hath not been dead, though it hath 
ſlept : 
Thoſe many had not dar'd to do that evil, 
If he, the frit that did th' edit infringe, 
Had anſwer'd for his deed: now *tis awake; 
Takes note of what is done; and like, a prophet, 
Looks in a glaſs, (18) that ſhews what future evils 
(Or new, or by remiſſneſs new conceiv'd 


And ſo in progreſs to be hatoh'd and born) 


(17) Many have, &c.] So the provoſt ſays, at the be- 
einning ef the ſcene, | 
Alas 
He hath offended but as in a dream, 
All ſects, all ages, ſmack of this vice; and he 
To die for it! 


Iſabella touches it more delicately and in character, 


There is a vice, that I do moſt abhor, 
And moſt deſire ſhould meet the blow of juſtice ;_ 
For which I would not plead, but that I nu, &cz 


(18) Like à prophet, &c. ] This alludes to the fopperies 
of the Berrill much uſed at that time by cheats and fortune» 
tellers to 1 by. V. | 

Vor. 1. 
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Are now to have no ſucceflive degrees, 
But, ere they live, to end. 


Tuſtice. 


T/ab. (19) Yet ſhew ſome pity. 

Ang. I ſhew it moſt of all, when I ſhew juſtice ; 
For then I pity thoſe I do not know; 
Which a diſmiſs'd offence would after-gaul : 
And do him right, that, anſwering one foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another, 


The Abuſe of Authority, 


Oh, 'tis excellent 
To have a f ſtrength; but it is tyrannous, 
To uſe it like a giant. . 


Great Mens Abuſe of Pawer, | 


Could great men thunder, 
As Fove himſelf does, Jove would ne'er be quiet; 
For every pelting, petty officer | 
Would uſe his heaven for thunder! 
Nothing 


(19) Yet, &c.] I remember a paſſage in ſome of the 
ancients, but cannot recollect where, very like this. 


Plus ſepe nocet patientia regis, 
Quam rigor ; ille nocet paucis, hec incitat ones, 
Dum ſe ferre ſuos ſperant impune reatus. 

Of greater evils mercy 's oft the cauſe, 

'Than rigorous execution of the laws, 

Which only harms the wretches that offend : 
While all, when guilt ho puniſhments attend, 
Are loudly call'd and ſummoned to fin. | 


One of judge Hale's memorials was, „ When I find 
myſelf fvayed to mercy, let me remember, that there is a 
' mercy likewiſe due to the country.“ 
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Nothing but thunder! Merciful heav'n! 

(20) Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſulph'rous bolt 
Split'ſt the unwedgable and (21) gnarled oak, 
Than the ſoft myrtle. O, but man! proud man, 
Dreſt in a little brief authority, 

Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt aſſur'd, 

His glaſſy eſſence, like an angry ape, 

Plays ſuch fantaſtick tricks before high heav'n, 

As makes the angels weep : who, with our ſpleens, 
Would all themſelves laugh mortal. 


The 


(20) Thou rather, &c.) Biſhop Hall, in his Defiance to 
Lai, before his book of Satires, begins, 


Navy, let the prouder pines of Ida tear 
The ſudden fires of heaven, and decline 
Their yielding tops, that dar'd the ſkies while-ere : 
And ſhake your ſturdy trunks, ye prouder pines, 
Whoſe ſwelling grains are like he gall'd alone, 
With the deep turrowes of the thunder-itone. 
Stand ye ſecure, ye tater thrubs below, 
lu humble dales, whom heavens do not defpight : 
Nor angry clouds conſpire your overthrow, ' 
Envying at your too difdainful height. 
(21) Gnarled.} i. e. knotty ; from the old word gnarre, 
2 knot in wood. The author iu the laſt line ſeems to con- 
ſider laughter, as a merely mortal paſſion, and an unworthy 
one: he ſuppoſes the angels to be without that ſpleen, or 
inclination to ill-natured laughter, fo ſtrong in mp and 
adds, it they had it, they would find ſo great cauſeto exert 
it, from the fantaſtick tricks men daily play, that they 
would laugh themſelves out of their immortality; a phraſe 
ot the {ame import as ours, “Ill laugh myjelf to death, 
God is faid, in the ſcripture, figuratively, to laugh bis 
enemies to ſcorn. The ancients thought, that immoderate 
laughter was cauſed by the bigneſs of the ſpleen. The 
notion of angels weeping for the fins af men is rabbinical, 


Ob peccatum flentcs Angelos inducant Hebravrum ma- 
gifirt : 
ſays Grotius on Luke. See M. 
G 2 
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The Privilege of Authority. 


We cannot weigh our brother with yourſelf. 
Great men may jeſt with ſaints; tis wit in them: 
But, in the leſs, foul profanation. 

That in the captain 's but a choleric word, 
Which in the ſoldier is flat blaſphemy. 


Conſciouſneſs of our own Faults ſhould make us 
| mercaful, | 


Ang. Why do you put thoſe ſayings upon me ? 
Lab. Becauſe authority, though it err like others, 


HFath yet a kind of medicine in itſelf, 


That ſkins the vice 0? the top: go to your boſom : 
Knock there; and aſk your heart, what it doth know 
That's like my brother's fault: if it confeſs 

A natural guiltineſs, ſuch as is his, 

Let it not ſound a thought upon your tongue 

Againſt my brother's life. | 


Honeſt Bribery. 


Jab. Hark how I'll bribe you! 
Ang. How! bribe me? 
Tab. Not with fond ſhekles of the teſted gold, (22) 
Or ſtones whoſe rate is either rich or poor, 
As fancy values them : but with true prayers 
That ſhall be up at heaven and enter there, 
E're the ſun rife: prayers from preſerved ſouls, 
From faſting maids whoſe minds are dedicate 


To nothing temporal. 


The. 


(22) Teſted.) i. e. atteſted ; tried and put to the teſt 
and proved ſterling. Preſerved ſouls in the laſt line but 
one, means, fouls preſerved from the corruption of the 
world. The metaphor is taken from preſerved fruit. 


— 
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The Power of virtuous Beauty. 


Lab. Save your honour ! 

Ang. From thee, even from thy virtue !— 
What's this? What's this? Is this her fault or mine? 
The tempter, or the tempted, who fins molt? Ha! 
Not ſhe ; nor doth ſhe tempt; but it is I, 

That, lying by the violet in the ſun, 
Do, as the carrion does, not as the flow'r, 


| Corrupt with virtuous ſeaſon. (23) Can it be, 


That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe, 
Than woman's lightneſs? Hygying waſte ground 
enough, : 
Shall we deſire to raze the ſanctuary, 
And pitch our evils there? Oh, fie, fie, fie ! 
hat doſt thou? Or, what art thou, Angelo? 
Doſt thou deſire her foully, for thoſe things 
That make her good? Oh, ler her brother live ? 
Thieves for their robbery have — | 
When judges ſteal themſelves. What! do love her, 
'That I defire to hear her ſpeak again, 
And feaſt upon her eyes? What is 't I dream on? 
Oh, cunning enemy, that, to catch a faint, 
With ſaints doſt bait thy hook! Moſt dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 
To fin in loving virtue: ne'er could the ſtrumpet 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
Once ſtir my temper ; Fat this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite 


SCENE 


(23) Corrupt, &c.) The meaning is, “ I am not 


_ eorrupted by her, but by mine own heart, which excites 


foul deſires under the ſame benign influences, that exalt 
her purity ; as the carrion grows putrid by thoſe beams 


which increaſe the fragrance of the violet.” F. 
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SCENE III. True Repentance. 


Duke. Repent you, fair one, of the fin you car- 
ry? (24) 1 
Jul. I do, I bear the ſhame moſt patiently. 
Duke, I'll teach you how you ſhall arraign your 
conſcience, : 
And try your penitence, if it be ſound, 
Or hollowly put on. | 
Jul. I'll gladly learn. 
Duke. Love you the man that wrong'd you? | 
Jul. Yes as I love the woman that wrong'd him. 
Duke. So then, it ſeems, your moſt offenceful act 
Was mutually committed. | 
Jul. Mutually. : 
Duke. 'Then was your fin of heavier kind than his, 
Jul. I do conſeſs it, and repent it, father. | 
Duke. Tis meet ſo, daughter: but—leſt you do re- 
nt 
As that the fin hath brought you to this ſhame, 
Which ſorrow 1s always to ourſelves, not heaven ; 
Showing we would not ſpare heaven, as we love it, 
But as we ſtand in fear, 
ul, I do repent me as it is an evil; 
And take the ſhame with joy. 
Duke. There reit. 


SCENE 


(24) Repent you, &c. ] The duke (under the character 


of a triar, in confeſſing Juliet, a lady who, fays the provoſt, 
Falling in the flames of her own youth, 


Hath bliſter'd her report) 


gives an admirable leſſon on the nature of contrition, dif- 
tinguithing it very properly, from attriti92 merely; and at 
the ſame time expreſſes a juſt, but ſevere ſentence, againſt 
a woman's failure in point of chaſtity : their education, 
their manners, and the moral conſequences of their frailty, 
throwing ſo many more bars in their way, than the modes 
of the world have oppoſed to the other ſex.” Nirs. C. 
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SCENE IV. Leve in a grave, ſevere Governor, 


When I would pray and think, I think and pray 
To ſev'ral ſubjects: heaven hath my empty words, 
Whilſt my intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Jabel. Heav'n's in my mouth, 

As if I did but only chew its name; 

And in my heart, the ſtrong and ſwelling evil 

Of my conception : the ſtate whereon I ſtudied, 

Is like a good thing, being often read, 

Grown (25) fear'd and tedious ; yea, my gravity, 

Wherein (let no man hear me) I take pride, 

Could I with boot change for an 1dle plume 

Which the air beats for vain. (26) Oh, place! oh, 
form! X X 

How often doſt thou with thy caſe, thy habit, 

Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls 


To thy falſe ſeeming ! Blood, thou art but blood !— 


Let's write good angel on the devil's horn ;— 
Tis not the devil's creſt. (27) 
A Simile 


(25) Fear'd.] Fear'd in this place will bear the two 
ſenſes of either dreaded or dJifliit”d ; if the former, particu- 
lar emphans is to be laid on good, and indeed that ſeems 
the beſt ſenſe. 

(26) Ob, place, &.] The reader is deſired to compare 


this paſſage on the deceit of place and form, with that fine 


one on ornament, in the Merchant of Venice, Act 3. Sc. 1. 
By caſe is meant, outſide, garb, or external ſhew. In 
the next lines, S. judiciouſly diſtinguiſhes the different 
operations of high place upon different minds. Fools are 
frighted, and wiſe men are allured. Thoſe who cannot 
: <a but by the eve, are caſily awed by ſplendor : thoſe 
who conſider men, as well as conditions, are eaſily. per- 
ſuaded to love the appearance of virtue dignified with 
power. F. 

(27) Let's wwrite, &c. ] 1. e. Let the moſt wicked thing 


have but a virtuous pretence, and it ſhall paſs for innocent. 


This was his concluſion from his preceding words, 


Oh, place ! oh, form ! &c, W. 
8 + 
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A Simile on the Preſence of the beloved Objee?. 


——— h heav*ns! 
Why does my blood thus muſter to my heart, 
Making both That unable for itſelf, 
And diſpoiſteſiing all my other parts 
Of neceſſary fitneſs ? | 
So play the fooliſh throngs with one that ſwoons : 
Come all to help kim, and thus ſtop the air 
By which he ſhould revive: and even ſo 
(28) The gen'ral, ſubject to a well-witht king, 
Quit their own part, and in obſequious fondneſs 
Croud to his preſence, where their untaught love 
Malt needs appear oftence. | 


Fernication and Murder egualed. 


Fie thoſe filthy vices! It were as good 


To pardon him that hath from nature ſtol'n 


A man already made, as to remit 
Their ſaucy lewdneſs, that do coin heav'n's image 
In ſtamps that are forbid: ?tis all as eaſy (29) 
Falſely to take away a life true made, 
As 


(28) The gen ral, ſubjeft, &c.] General here means, 
ſays F. the people, the multitude, ſubje& to a king. In 
this and the paſlage p. 112. I love the people, it has been 
thought that S. alludes to the unkingly weakneſs of James 
the Firſt, who ſo much diſliked the crowds, that flocked to 
ſee him, on his firſt coming, that he reſtrained them by 
proclamation. See Obſervations and Conjectures on S. 

(29) Eajy.] i. e. light or trifling. It is, oo he, as 
light or triſſing a crime to do ſo, as fo, &c.—Falſely in the 
next line, 1s 1. ſame with diſboneſtly, illegally: fo falſe in 
the next lines, is illegal, legitimate. In reftrained means 
(line following) ſignifies forbidden moulds, Sce M. and F. 
St. would read, 


Reſtrained mint, 
the alluſion being to coining. 
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As to put mettle in reſtrained means 
To make a falſe one. 


Compelled Sins. 


Our compell'd fins 
Stand more for number than account. 


SCENE XI. Lowlineſs of Mind. 


Jab. Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
But graciouſly to know I am no better. 

Ang. Thus wiſdom wiſhes to appear molt bright, 
When it doth tax itſelf: as theſe black maſks 
Proclaim an enſhiel'd (30) beauty, ten times louder, 


Than beauty cou'd diſplay'd. 
Heroic Female Virtue. 


Ang. Admit no other way to fave his life, 
(As I ſubſcribe not that, or any other, 
But in the loſs of queſtion (31) ) that you his ſiſter, 
Finding yourſelf deſir'd of ſuch a perſon 
Whoſe credit with the judge, or own great place, 
Could fetch your brother — the manacles 
Of the all- binding law: and that there were 
No earthly mean to fave him, but that either 
You muſt lay down the treaſures of vour body,, 
To this ſuppoſed, or elſe let him ſuffer ; 
Whar would you do ? 
lab. As much for my poor brother, as myſelf; 
That is, were I under the terms of death, 
The 


(30) Enſhrield.] Or enſhielded=that is, a beauty co- 
vercd, as with a ſhield. Ft. g 

(31) As I ſubſcribe, &.] To ſubſeribe means, to 
« agree to.” Milton uſes the word in the ſame ſenſe. 
In the loſs of queſtion, ſeems to imply only, but in idle 
converſation, or converſation that — See Sts. 
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The impreſſion of keen whips I'd wear as rubies, 
i And ftrip myſelf to death, as to a bed, 
I That longing I kave been fick for, ere I'd yield 
| My body up to ſhame. 
Ang. Then muſt your brother die. 
Jab. And 'twere the cheaper way: 
Better 1t were a brother dy'd at once, (32) 
Than that a ſiſter, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. , 
Ang. Were not you then as cruel as the ſentence 
That you have ſlander'd ſo ? 1 
Lab. An ignominious ranſom, and free pardon, 4 
Are of two houſes; lawful mercy, ſure, 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. 


2 "” 


Self- intereſt palltates Faults. | 


Jab. It oft falls out, 
To have what we would have, we ſpeak not what we 
mean : 
J ſomething do excuſe the thing J hate, 
For (33) his advantage, that J dearly love. 


Womens 


(32) Better, &c.) Iſabella makes this fine ſpeech to the 
governor, who for her chaſtity would have given her her 
brother's life: the afterwards tells her brother « There 
was no remedy to fave his life, but ſuch, as to ſave a head 
would rend a Gt in twain. In Beaumont and Fletcher"; 

| King and no King, there is an excellent fimilar paſſage, 
it | Thou wilt bluſh for me, 
1 And hang thy head down like a violet 
i Full of the morning dew : there is a way 
| | To gain thy freedom, but 'tis ſuch a one, 
"i As puts thee in worle bondage, and I know 
it | Thou wou'dſt encounter fire, and make a proof 
Whether the gods have care of innocence, 
Rather than follow it 


Act 4. (latter end.) 
(33) For his, &c.] Set p. 121. foregoing and n. 
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Wamens Frailty. | 


Ang. — —— Nay, Women are frail too. 

Va. Ay, as the glaſſes where they view themſelves; 
(3) Which are as eaſy broke, as they make forms, 
Women! help heaven! men their creation mar, 

In profiting by them: nay, call us ten times frail; 
For we are ſoft as our complexions are, 


And credulous to falſe prints. 


Weight of eNabliſhed Reputation, 


4a Who will believe thee, 1/abell ? 
My unſoild name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
My vouch again you, and my place i' the tate, 
Will ſo your accuſation overweigh, 
That you ſhall ttifle in your own report, 
And ſmell of calumny. (35) 


AS 


(34) Which, &c.] See Cymbeline, Act 2. Sc. 7. anden. 
Inſtead of make forms, J. propoſes take. In profiting by 
them; J. 5. means, in imitating them, taking them for 
examples. And credulous 10 falſe prints, lat line, means, 
taking any impreſſion, ready to receive any ſtamp. See 
J. and W. - 

(35) And ſmell of calumny.] In conſequence of this, 
I/abell obſerves, 

Did I tell this, 
Who wou'd believe 1s? O perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the ſelf- ſame tongue 
Either of condemnation or approot ! 
Bidding the law make court'ſy to their will; 
Working both right and wrong to the appetite 
To follow as it draws! I'll to my brother; 
Tho! he has fallen by prompture of the blood 
Yet hath he in him ſuch a mind of honour, 
That had he twenty heads to tender down, 


On oy bloody blocks, he d yield them up, 
Before 
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ACT I SCENE I. 
Hope. 


(36) The miſerable have no other medecine, 
But only Hope. | 


Moral Reflections on the Vanity of Life. 


Be abſolute for death ; (37) either death or life, 
Shall thereby be the ſweeter. Reaſon thus with life; 
If I do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing, 

That none but fools (38) CT low? a breath thou 
art, 


Servile 


Before his ſiſter ſhould her body ſtoop 
To ſuch abhorr'd pollution. 


See alſo Angelo's ſpeech at the end of Act 4. 
But that her tender ſhame, &c. | 


(36) The, &c.] The reader will find a good ode to 
Hope, in Cowley's Miſtreſs, p. 43. ed. 1678. Tibullys 
ſays, | ; 

Jam mala finiſſem letho, - ſed credula vitam 
Spes fowet, & melius eras fore ſemper ait. 
Death long ago had ta'en my grief away, 
But flattering hope ſtill urges on delay, * 
And ſays, to-morrow Il bring a better day. 
Dart. 


(37) Be abſolute, &e.] i. e. Be determined to die, with- 
out any hope of life ; for 


Gratior qua nm ſperabitur, &c. Ho. 
(38) Would keep, &c.] i. e. Would wiſh to keep 


evould, in this place, conveying that idea; it being no un- 
common thing in S. to underſtand intention, willingneſs 
and deſire, in fit uſe of verbs; a cuſtom very familiar in 
the Greek language. I cannot entirely ap rove keep'ft 
again in the third line following, and cou ii with 1 had 
any authority for a better word, as dwells or ſomething 
of that ſort, | 


nme 
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gervile to all the ſciey influences, 


That do this habitation, where thou keep'ſt, 


Hourly affliẽt: merely thou art death's fool; (39) 

For him thou labour'ſ by thy flight to ſhun, 

And yet _— tow'rd him ſhll. (40) Thou art not 
noble; 

For all th' accommodations, that thou bear'ſt, 

Are nurs'd by baſeneſs : thou *rt by no means valiant; 

For thou doſt fear the ſoft and tender fork. 7 

| O 


(39) By Death's fool, he means the fool that was intro- 
duced in the old farces on the ſtage, where death or fate 
was another figare, from whom the fool uſed to endeavour 
to fly by all the ſtratagems he could, which notwithſtand- 
ing at every turn brought him more immediately into the 
zaws of death. | 

(40) The next lines are thus judiciouſly explained by 
Edwards » F. is not here conſidering man as a moral 
agent, but is ſpeaking of animal life, the accommodations 
[conveniences] of which, he ſays, are zur.'d [ ſupphed and 
ſupported] by ee, or thoſe that are eſteemed the lower 
meaner part of the creation, ſuch as wool, filk, the excre- 
ments of beaſts, and inſets, Sc. or by the labour and 
ſervice of the meaneſt people. King 2 fell into the 
ſame reflection on ſeeing the naked beggar, “ Conſider him 
well. Thou oweſt the worm no ſilk, the beaſt no hide, 
the ſheep no wool, the cat no perfume. Ha! here's three 
of us are ſophiſticated z thou art the thing itſelf : unaccom- 
modated, man is no more, but ſuch a poor bare-forked* 
animal as thou art.” Lear, Act 3. Sc. 5. See Can. of Cri- 
ticiſin p. 99. Fohnſon (without taking any notice of E4- 
wards) obſerves very well, an his ground, that “ . 
meant only to obſerve in this paflage, that a minute analy- 
fis of life at once deſtroys that ſplendor, which dazzles: 
the imagination. Whatever grandeur can diſplay or lux- 
ury enjoy, is procured by baſenefs, by offices of which the 
mind ſhrinks from the contemplation. All the delicacies of 
the table may be traced back to the ſhambles, and the 
dunghill: all magnificence of building was hewn from the 

uarry; and all the pomp of arnaments, dug from the 
mps and darkneſs of the mine.“ 
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Of a poor worm. (41) (42) Thy beſt of reſt is ſleep, 
And that thou oft provok'ſt ; yet groſly fe ar'ſt 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou 'rt not thy- 
ſelf; (43) Pegs 

For thou exiſt'ſt on many a thouſand grains, 

That iſſue out of duſt, Happy thou art not; 

For what thou haſt not, ſtill thou ſtriv'ſt to get, 

And what thou haſt, forget'ſt. Thou art not certain; 
For thy complexion ſhifts to ſtrange effects, 

After the moon. If thou art rich, thou' rt poor; 

For like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloadeth thee. Friend thou haſt none; 

For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire ; | 
The mere effuſion of thy proper loins, | 

. Do 


(41) Soft and tender fork of a poor worm.) Worm is put 
for any creeping thing, or ſerpent. S. ſuppoſes falſely, but 
according to the vulgar notion, that a ſerpent wounds with 
his tongue, and that his tongue is forked. He confounds 
reality and fiction, a ſerpent's tongue is Joſt but not forked. 


If it could hurt, it could not be ſoft. In Midſummer + 


Night's Dream he has the ſame notion; 


With doudbler tongue | 
Than thine, O ſerpent, never adder ſtung. J. 


(42) Thy beſt, &c. ]“ Habes ſomnum imaginem mortis, 
eamque quotidie induis, & dubitas uin ſenſus in morte nullils 
fit, cum in ejus ſimulachro videas eſſe nullum ſenſum. © You 
have fleep, the image of death, which every day you ſubmit to, 
and yet doubt, whether there be any ſenſation in death, when 
there you find none at all in that great reſemblance of it.” 
Cicero. Warburton obſerves, S. has with great judgment 
omitted the Epicurean inſinuation in imitating this paſſage. 

(43) Thou'rt not thyſelf.] i. e. Thou art perpetually 
repaired and renovated by external aſſiſtance; thou ſub- 
ſiſteſt upon foreign matter, and haſt no power of producing 
or continuing thy own being. F :—-who in the fifth line 
following for fer would read affect, i. e. affetions, 
paſſions of mind, or diforders of body, varioufly affected. 
So in Othello, | | . 


Thy young afeds, 
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Do curſe the gout, ſerpigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no ſooner. Thou haſt nor youth nor 
age 


ut as it were an after-dinner's ſleep, 


(44) Dreaming on both; for all thy blefled youth 
Becomes 


(44) Dreaming, &c.] F. is here endeavouring to ſhew 
that we have no real enjoyment in life, either in youth or 


age; and this he does very properly by obſerving, & that 


our hie youth [ the time that ſhould be bleſſed and happy] 


is eaten up with the care and canker of age, and through 


our deſire of heaping up ſomething for the future becomes 
a very old-age, of which it does, as it were, beg alms by 
intruding on its concerns, aſking after its caution and ſe- 
dulity, requeſting its ſtaĩdneſs, and ſharing all its anxieties : 
thus ſtudious for the future, our happy days of youth are 
like old-age, and become joyleſs: and when real old-age 
comes on,—the time we have in our youth laboured for, and 
expected to enjoy, the infirmities of it deſtroy all power of 
enjoyment, though we have the poſſeſſions we withed for, 
and became o/4 in our youth to acquire; we have neither 
ſoul nor deſire to uſe them, we have neither ſtrength nor 
grace of body to make them and ourſelves pleaſant, and 
are utterly incapacitated for all the endearments, delights, 
and ſatisfactions of life. Horace obſerves, it is the pre- 
tence all men uſe for their labours, that they may retire at 
laſt; and for this they give up all the joys of youth, and 
become as aged. 


Profeſs, their various labours they ſuſtain, 
A decent competence for age to raiſe, 
And then retire with indolence and eaſe. 
Francis's Hor. Sat. 1. I. 1. 


And Lucretius obſerves, our cares for things future, and 
negle&t of the preſent, rob us entirely of all the comforts of 
life, 
| But yet becauſe thou ſtill did'ſt ſtrive to meet 
7 The abſent, and contemn' dſt the preſent ſweet, 
Death ſeems unwelcome, and thy race half run; 
Thy courſe of lite ſeems ended, when begun: 
And unexpetted haſty death deſtroys, 
Before thy greedy mind is full of joys, 


Ang 
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Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palſied eld; and when thou art old and rich, 

Thou haſt neither heat, affection, limb nor beauty, 

To make thy riches pleaſant. What's yet in this, 

'That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 

Lie hid more thouſand deaths: yet death we fear, 
That makes theſe odds all even. 


The Terrors of Death maſt in Apprebenſion. 


Claud. Is there no remedy? 
Lab. None but ſuch remedy, as to ſave a head 
Wou' d cleave a heart in twain. 
Claud. But is there any? 
* * * * * * i 
Jab. Oh, I do fear thee, Claudio; and I quake, 
_ Left thou a fev'rous life ſnould'ſt entertain, 


And 


And a little before, he obſerves, 


Then why fond mortal doſt thou aſk for more, | 
Why ſtill deſire t increaſe thy wretched ſtore, ) 
And with for what muſt waſte like thoſe before? 
Not rather free thyſelf from pains and fear, 
And end this life and neceſſary care? &c. 

See Creech, B. 3. I. 930. 


I do not conceive how Warburton can make beg the alms of 
palſied eld fignify———* thou immediately coniracteſi the 
infirmities of old-age, as particularly the palſy, &c. 1 
Johnſon on this paſſage obſerves, © that it is exquiſitely 
imagined, When we are young, we buſy ourſelves in 


forming ſchemes for ſucceeding time, and miſs the gratifi, 


cations, that are before us: when we are old, we amuſe 
the languor of age, with the recollection of youthful plea- 


ſures or performances: ſo that our life, of which no part is 


filled with the buſineſs of the preſent time, reſembles our 
dreams after dinner, when the events of the morning are 
mingled with the deſigns of the evening. © Inſtead of 
bleſſed youth, J. propoles blafied. But bleed, means that 


which is ſo in itſelf, and would be, if we did not abuſe it. 


More thouſands, in the laſt line but one, means, a thouſand 
: deaths more, or beſides, what we have mentioned, 
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And fix or ſeven winters more reſpect 

Than a perpetual honour. Dar'ſt thou die? 
The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion ; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon, (45) 
In corp'ral ſufferance finds a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies. 


Reſolution from a Senſe of Honour. 


Claud. Why give you me this ſhame ? 
Think you I want a reſolution fetch'd 
From flow'ry tenderneſs ? If I muſt die 
T will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 
And hug it in my arms! | 
Lab. There ſpake my brother: (46) there my ſa- 


ther's grave 


Did utter forth a voice. 
A Sainted Hypocrite. 
Tab. Yes, thou maſt die, 


Thou art too noble to conſerve a life 
In 


(45) The poor beetle, &c.] The reaſoning is, ſays F. 
that“ Death is no more than every being muſt ſuffer, 
though the dread of it is peculiar to man: or perhaps,** that 


- we are inconhitent with ourſelves, when we ſo much dread 


that which we carele{sly inflict on other creatures, that feel 
the pain as acutely as we do!” This will poſſibly be thought 
refining on the author's meaning, whith; without a com- 
ments appears noble, ſimple, and plain. 

(46) There, &c.] There cannot be a nobler or more 
bold exprefſion than this: in the Tempel, Act 5. Sc. 1. 
with peculiar grandeur, it 2s faid, 

Graves at my command 
Hawe a their ſleepers. 


Nor is ſuch a manner of ſpeaking uncommon with S. In 
Hamlet, we find it, when mention is made of the ghoſt, 
In which the -aje/fty of buried Denmark 
Did ſometime march. | 
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In baſe appliances. This outward-ſainted deputy, 
Whoſe ſettled viſage and delib'rate word 
Nips youth i' th' head, and follies doth emmew (47) 
As falconer doth the fowl, is vet a devil; 
His filth within being caſt, he would appear 
A pond as deep as hell. 
Claud. The princely Angelo? 
Lab. O, "tis the cunning livery of hell 
The damned'ſt body to inveſt and cover 
In princely guards ! (48) | 


The Terrors of Death. 


_ O, were it but my life, 
I'd throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin! | 
* * » * * * 

Claud. Ah, 1/abell ! 

Jab. What ſays my brother ? 

Claud. Death's a fearful thing. 

3 Lab. 


47) Emmenww.) That is, coops, or mews up, conſines; 
which plainly directs to the true reading of the next line; 
it has hitherto been printed in all the editions, falcon; 
how abſurdly I need not fay : the alteration is eaſy and ſelf- 
evident. A mew, is the coop or cage of a hawk or falcon. 
Upton would tranſpoſe filth and pond, and read, 


His pond within being caſt Oc. 
A filth as deep as hell. 


Either reading makes very good ſenſe ; the reader will pre- 
fer which moſt pleaſes him. 

(48) In princely guards.) Ornaments of royalty, ſuch 
as Angelo now atſumed. Warburton would read prieftly 

ards, as expreſſive of extreme ſanity. Guards hgnities 
an or ornaments of that kind. So in Much ado about No- 
thing, Benedick ſays, The body of your diſcourſe is guarded 
with fragments, and the guards are but lightly baked on 
neither. Act 1. Sc. 1. at the end. I have before propoſed 
garbs, which poſſibly might have been S's words, See 
Merchant of Venice, Act 1. and note. 
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Lab. And ſhameful life a hateful... 
Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 


To lie in cold obſtruct on, and to rot; 
This ſenſible warm motion to become 


A kneaded clod ; and the (49) delighted ſpirit 5 
ö 0 


(49) Deliebted, &c.] This alludes not to any preſent 
actual delight; but cither the former delight and eaſe the 
ſpirit had enjoyed here, or its preſent capacity for delight, 
which might aggravate its tortures : I think. the firſt the 
preferable ſenſe the delighted fpirit, or the ſpirit that 
while on earth was delighted and fed with enjoyments and 
eaſe. The once delighted ſpirit.— ſo it is ſaid of Dives, re- 
member that thou in thy life-time receivedſt thy good things, 
Luke xv. 25. Some have propoſed to read the delinquent— 
and others the benighted ſpirit. I believe the reading in 
the text to be the true one. Virgil has aſſigned nearly the 


lame puniſhment to the damned, that S. and Milton have. 


Ergo exercentur pœnis veterumgue malorum 
Supplicia expendunt. Aliæ panduntur inanes 
Suſpenſ ad ventos : als ſub gurgite vaſto 
Infeftum eluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur igni. 


Therefore with puniſhment they are explor'd, 
And pay due penance for their former crimes, 
Some hang expanded to the empty winds ; 
The guilt ingrain'd of others in th' abyſs 

Of ſeas is waſh'd ; or burnt away with fire. 


Trapp, En. 6. v. 729. 


I rather chooſe to give the reader a proſaic tranſlation of 
the words, than a poetical one, which ridicules the author. 
Dryden hangs the poor . upon the wind to bleach 


(line 1003) and Pitt, his 
docs them the ſame honour. 


aithful, though unequal follower, 


And hang on high to whiter in the wind, 1033. 


In Milton, the horrors of the damned are thus deſcribed ; 


While we perhaps, | 
Caught in a fiery tempeſt ſhall be hurl'd 
Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 


of 
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To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 


In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; þ 

Te 

| Of wracking whirlwinds : or for ever ſunk A 
3 . Under the boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, &c.— ? 
And again, 7 | ; 


Thither by harpy-footed furies hal'd, 
At certain revolutions all the damn'd | 
Are brought, and feel by turns the bitter chan | 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more EY 
From beds of riging fire to ſtarve in ice 
Their ſoft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 4 
Immoveable, mfiz'd, and frozen round, 
Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire. 

B. 2. 180, & 596. 


Hurd in his excellent Diqurtation on the Marks of poetical 

Imitation, produces the paiſage of S. we are upon as an 1 

indiſputable proof of Sg iinitation of Yirgilt. See Vol 3. 1 

" p-. 168. of his Commentary of Horace. Newton obſerves, 2 

if! & F. has not made thele extremes of heat and cold alter-- 

i nate, as Milton has deſcribed them, and thereby greatl | 
} refined and improved the thought.” But though doubtlets. y 
| there is great excellence in Milton's ſuppoſing the damned 5 

1 to ſuffer theſe extremes interchangeably, yet it is plain from 

| the text, S. meant the very ſame, though he has not ſo 

i ſtrongly expreſt it, as indeed there was no occaſion. The 

i ſpirit was either to bathe in fiery Foods, or if releaſed from 

= to reſide in #brilling regions of thick-ribbed ice, or, 


W 


| if releaſed from this torture, to be impriſoned in the wieww- 
U 42. winds, and blown with refle/s violence round about 
| e pendantworld (lines uncqualed by Virgil's and Milton's 
| inanes ſuſpenſe ad ventos, and the ſport and prey of wrack- 
ing whirlwinds) or, unacquainted with the variety and 
| extremes of torture to be afflifted; to live in fear of being 
j uniſhed with ſeverer ſufferings than the devil and his re- | 
| —.— crew; of being worſe tormented than the very N 
worlt of thoſe, whom, lawleſs and incertain thoughts ¶ the. l 
It thoughts of the lawleſs or impious, which are ever incer- 
1 tain and doubtful, and on account of thoſe doubts, more 
ti dreadful] imagine to be howling. See Upton's obſervations 
I | on F. p. 218. By lawleſs and incertain thought is —_— 
| | | | ys 
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To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 

And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
The pendant world ; or to be worſe than worſt 
Of thoſe, that lawleſs and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling ? *tis too horrible! | 

(50) The wearieſt and moſt loathed worldly life, 
That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 

Can lay on nature, 1s a paradiſe 

Jo what we fear of melts 4 


Coardly 


ſays J. conjecture ſent out to wander without any certain 
direction, and ranging throughout all poſſibilities of pain. 
Farmer is of opinion that S. had this idea of an hot and 
cold hell from the monks and old religious writers, who 
ſpeak of both, 

(50) The, &c. ] That ſcandalous and unbecoming with 
of Mecenas, which we find in the roth epiſtle of Seneca, 
is not unlike this mean fear of death betrayed in Claxdis's 
ſpeech ; 

| Debilem facito manu, 
Debilem pede, coxa, 

Tubor adſtrue gibberum 
Lubicros quate dentes ; 

Vita, dum ſupereſt, bene eft. 
Hanc mibi vel acutam 

Si des, ſuftineo crucem. 


Uſe of every limb deſtroy, 

Hand and foot, and leg and thigh, 
Pluck out my teeth, and cover o'er 
My body with each ulcerous fore ; 
Let but liſe and breath remain, 
Very gladly I'd ſuſtain 

Even, the torturing croſs's pain. 


And in that fine play of Phædra and Hyppolitus, Lycon, * 
praying for life, ſays, 
Oh, chain me; whip me! let me be the ſcorn 
Of ſordid rabbles, and inſulting crowds ! 1 
Give me but life, and make that life moſt wretched, 


wa | 
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Cowardly Apprehenſion of Death reproached. 3 
Jab. Oh, faithleſs coward! (51) Oh, diſhoneſt 
wretch ! 3 

Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice? 1 
Is 't not a kind of inceſt, to take life 1 
From thine own ſiſter's ſhame ? What ſhould I think? © 
Heaven grant my mother play'd my father fair! . 
For ſuch a warped flip of wilderneſs 2 
Ne'er iſſued from his blood Take my defiance— 1 
Die, periſh! might my only bending down, 4 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it ſhould proceed —— $ 


it Oh, fie, fie, fie! 

| Thy fin 's not accidental but a trade; 
Mercy to thee would prove itſelf a bawd ; 
* T were beſt that thou dieſt quickly 


it Beauty and Goodneſs. 


The hand, that hath made you fair, hath made 
you good: the goodneſs, that is c'.eap in beauty, 
makes beauty brief in goodneſs; but grace, being 
the ſoul of your complexion, thall keep the body of it 


ever fair. 
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Vi tue and Goodneſt. 
Virtue is bold, and goodneſs never fearful. 
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F 176 
(51) Oh faithleſs, &c.] We muſt allow, with Jcbn/on, 


that “ in I/abella's exprobration there is ſomething 
harſh, and ſomething forced and far-fetched.” But her 
| indignation cannot be thought too violent, when we conti- 
i; der her not only as a virgin, but as a nun.” Wilderne/; 
[ii is here uſed for wwildneſs, the ſtate of being diſorderly. 
— Milton ales the word in this ſenſe. See St. In the 11th J. 
it But a trade, means, a cuſtom, a practice, an eſtabliſhed 
1 habit. So we ſay of a man much addicted to any thing, 
He makes a trade of jt, Sce 7. I 
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Firſt A Section often Proof againſt Unkindneſs. 


This fore-named maid hath yet in her the conti- 
nuance of her firſt affection; his unjuſt unkindneſs, 
that in all reafon ſhould have quenched her love, 
hath like an impediment in the current, made it 
more violent and unruly, 


SCENE II. A Bawd. 


Fie, firrah ! a bawd—a wicked bawd ! (52) 
The evil that thou cauſeſt to be done, 
That is thy means to live. Doſt thou but think 
What 'tis to cram a maw, or cloath a back, 


From ſuch a filthy vice? 1 thyſelt, 


From their abominable and beaſtly touches 
J drink, I eat, array myſelf and live; — 
Can'ſt thou believe thy living is a life 

So ſtinkingly depending? Go mend, mend. 


Love and Knowledge, 


Luci. Sir, I know him, and I love him. 
Duke. Love talks with better knowledge, and 
knowledge with dearer love. 


Scene VI. Calumny unavoidable. 


No might nor greatneſs jn mortality 
Can cenſure ſcape : back-wounding calumny 
The 


(52) A Bawd, &c.] In the Brothers of Terence the 
pimp ſays, 
Well I am a pimp, 
The common bane of youth; a perjurer, 
A publick nuiſance : I confeſs it, &e. 


Which Colman obſerves was probably 2 tranſlation from 
Diphilus : but the procurer was a common character in the 
old plays: though never fo well painted as by our author 
in the preſent paſſage. See Colman's Terence, Vol. II. p. 25. 


= 
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The whiteſt virtue ſtrikes, What king ſo ſtrong, 
Can tie the gall up in the ſland'rous tongue? 


Wiſdom of the World. 


ca. What news abroad i'“ the world? 
Duke. None, but that there is ſo great a fever on 
goodneſs, that the diſſolution of it muſt cure it: no- 


velty is only in requeſt; and it is as dangerous to be 


aged in any kind of courſe, as it is virtuous to be 
conſtant in any undertaking : there is ſcarce truth 
enough alive, to make ſocieties ſecure ; but ſecurity 
enough, to make fellowſhips accurſt. Much upon this 


riddle runs the wiſdom of che world: the news is 
old enough, yet it is every day's news. 


Good Example neceſſary in Rulers. 


He who the ſword of heaven will bear, (53) 


Should be as holy, as ſevere ; 
Pattern 


(53) He obo the ſword, &c. ] This paſſage is harſh and 
dithcult of conſtruction, and perhaps there are ſome errors 
in the text: in particular I would render the third line 
thus, 

Pattern in bimſeclf to SHEW. 


F. ſays, that“ he who would perform well the duty of a 
magiſtrate, ſhould be as holy in himſelf, as ſevere or exact 
in the diſtribution of juſtice.” On this foundation he 
enlarges and adds, that he ould ſet a good example, hex a 
proper pattern in himſelf—and ſhould have grace to ſtand 
againſt all temptations, as well as virtue, or reſolution to go 
to proceed in an active and impartial diſcharge of his office, 
Likeneſ; made in crimes, |. 13. is fo ** — an ex- 
preſion, as W. calls it, for hypocriſy, that I cannot believe 
it to be Sg: eſpecially as made in this line and making in 
the text ſeem to point out another reading: the reviſal 
. trade in crimes, &c. which appears equally dark: 

rhaps by a very ſlight alteration we might read ding, 
— covering, or concealing crimes — which appears 
2 * "= "WM 
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Pattern in himſelf to know; 
Grace to ſtand and virtue go; 


More or leſs to others paying, 

Than by felf-offences weighing : 
Shame to him, whoſe cruel ſtriking, 
Kills for faults of his own liking ! 
Twice treble ſhame on Angelo, 

To weed my vice, and let his grow! 


O, what may man within him hide 


Though angel on the outward fide !. 
How may likeneſs made in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 

Draw with idle ſpiders ſtrings, 

Moſt pond'rous and ſubſtantial things! 


AC w. SCENE L 
A beautiful Song. 


J. 


Take, Oh, take thoſe lips away, 
That ſo ſweetly were forſworn; 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do miſlead the morn ; 
But my kiſſes bring again; 
Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain. 


II. 


to ſuit well with the context: where the poet is ſaying, 
that li tene, or outward appearance—an angel without, a 
a devil within, -ſuch appearance covering or ſhadowing 
a multitude of crimes within, may draw with its falſe 
and feeble pretences [ finely called ſpiders ſtrings] the 
moſt pond'rous and ſubſtantial matters of the world, as 
riches, honovr, er, reputation, &c.— See the Com- 
mentators. Mail 'd in crimes might alſo be propoſed: ſo 
Glonceſter"s wife ſays of herſelf, 


hHheỹe led along, 
MaiL'D up in ſhame—— 


Second Part H VI, Act 2. Sc. 
Vor. 1 H 22 - 
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II 


Hide, oh hide, thoſe hills of ſnow, 
Which thy frozen boſom bears, 
On whoſe tops the pinks that grow, 
Are of thoſe that April wears; 
But my poor heart firſt ſet free, 
— in thoſe icy chains by thee. 


N. B. The ſecond flanza is added from Shakeſpear's 
Poems. | 


Guilty Diligence. 


With whiſpering and moſt guilty diligence, 
In action all of precept, he did ſhow me 
The way twice o'er! 


Greatneſs ſubjett to Cenſure. 


O, place and greatneſs! millions of falſe eyes 
Are ſtuck upon thee; volumes of reports 
Run with their falſe and moſt contrarious queſts 
Upon thy doings : thouſand *ſcapes of wit 
Make thee the 1 of their idle dreams, 
And rack thee in their fancies. (54) 


SCENE 


(54) And rack thee, &c.] Like this has been the com- 
plaint of all ages, even when the ſcandal was merely oral: 
but how much more intolerable has the offence become of 
late years, when obloquy is not only privately ſpoken, but 
publickly printed, and openly circulated throughout theſe 
kingdoms? The freedom of the preſs ſhould be ever held 


ſacred amongſt us. It is our palladium. But ſurely to 


reſtrain its /icentiouſneſs, can no more hurt the /iberty of it, 
than the chaſtiſement of felony can be ſaid to injure the li- 
berty of the ſubject. Mrs. G. Falſe eyes, |. 1. means, 
* and traiterous eyes. And contrarious queſts, 
1. 3. means, different reports, ruuning counter to each other. 


See F. 


1 
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SCENE II. Execution finely expreſſed. 


By eight to-morrow 
Thou muſt be made immortal 


Sound Sleep. 


As faſt lock'd up in ſleep, as guiltleſs labour 
When it lies (55) ſtarkly in the traveller's bones. 


Upright Governor, ſuppoſed. 


Prow, It is a bitter deputy. 
Dake. Not ſo, not ſo; his life is parallel'd 
Even with the ſtroke and line of his great juſtice; 
He doth with holy abſtinence ſubdue 
That in himſelf, which he ſpurs on his power 
To quality in others: were he meal'd 
With that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous; 
But this being ſo, he's juſt. 


Good Jailor. 


This is a gentle provoſt; ſeldom, when 
The ſteeled jailor is the friend of men. 


Difficulties eaſy, when known. 


Look, the unfolding ſtar calls up the ſhepherd ; put 
not yourſelf into amazement, how theſe things ſhould 
be : all difficulties are but eaſy when they are known. 


SCENE III. Comfort from Deſpair. 


But I will keep her ignorant of her good, 
To make her heavenly comfort of deſpair, 


When it is leaſt expected. 


Complainins 


(55) Starkly.] i, e. Stifly, weuily, ſoundly, - 
H 2 | 
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Complaining uſeleſs. | 
Lab. Injurious world! Moſt damned Anglo! 


Duke. This nor hurts him, nor _ you a jot : - 


Forbear it therefore ; give your cauſe to heaven ! 


ACT VV SCENE 1. 
Character of an arch Hypacrite, 


O, I conjure thee, prince, as thou believ'ſt 

There is another comfort than this world, 

That thou negle& me not, with that opinion 

'That I _ touch'd with madneſs : make not im poſſi- 
a le 

That which but ſeems unlike : *tis not impoſſible 

But one the wickedeſt caitiff on the ground 

May ſeem (56) as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute 

As Angelo; even ſo may Angelo, 

In all his dreſſings, characts, titles, forms, 

Be an arch villain: truſt me, royal prince, 

If he be leſs, he's nothing; but he's more 

Had I more names for badneſs. 


Reſpect due to Place. 


Reſpect to your great place and let the devil 
Be ſometimes honour'd for his burning throne. 


Impoſfibility 


(56) As fby, &c.] i. e. as reſerved, as abſtrafted : as 
*uft, i. e. as nice, as exact: as abſolute, i. e. as complete in 
all the round of duty. In all his dreſſings, (next line but 
one) means, in all his ſemblance of virtue, in all his habi- 
liments of office. Characts ſignifies characters: fee Dug- 
dale Orig. Jurid. p. 81, ** That he uſe no hide, no 


charme, no carede."" 
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Impoſſibility of Interceſſion. 


Againſt all ſenſe (57) you do importune her. 
Should the kneel down, in mercy of this fact, 
Her brother's gholt his paved bed would break, 
And take her hence in horror ! 


Reformed Men, ſometimes befl. 


They ſay, beſt men are moulded out of faults ; 
And, for the moſt, become much more the better 
For being a litle bad; ſo may my huſband, 


Intents more excuſable than Acts. 


His act did not o'ertake his bad intent; 

And muſt be bury'd but as an intent, 

That periſh'd by the way: thoughts are no ſubjects; 
Intents, but meerly thoughts. 


(57) Againſt all ſenſe, &c.] The meaning required is, 
« againſt all reaſon and natural affection“ -. therefore 
judiciouſly uſes a ſingle word, which implies both: e 
ſignifying both reaſon and affection, J. 


General Objervation. 


Reſpecting the ſtory whence Meaſure for Meaſure was 
taken, hear Capell : | 


© In the year 1578, was publiſhed, in a black letter 
quarto, a milerable dramatick perforinance, in two parts, 
intitled,“ Promos and Caſſandra” written by one George 
Whetflone, author likewife of the“ Heptameron,” and 
much other poetry of the ſame ſtamp, printed about that 
time, Thels pave their author, perhaps, might form 
upon a novel of Cinthig's (v. Dec. 8. Now. 5.) S. went 
not to them, but took up with Whet/ore's fable, as is evident 
from the argument of it : which, though it be ſomewhat 
ef the longelt, yet take it in his own words; 


H 3 « The 
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The Argument of the whole 
Hiſtory. 

In the cittie of Julio (ſometimes under the dominion ct 
Cawinus Kinge of Hungarie and Boemia) there was a 
law, that what man ſoever committed adultery, ſhould lote 
his head, and the woman oflender, ſhould weare ſome dit- 
guiſed apparel, during her life, to make her infamouſlyc 
noted. This ſevere lawe, by the favour of tome mercitull 
magiſtrate, became little regarded, until the time of lord 
Promos auctoritye; who, convicting a yong gentleman 
named Andrugio of incontinency, condemned both him, 
and his minion to the execution of this ſtatute. Audrugio 
had a very virtuous, and beautiful gentlewoman to his fi- 
ter, named =. 9 gf : Cafſandra, to enlarge her brother's 
lite, ſubmitted an humble petition to the lord Promos: 
Promos regarding her good behaviour, and fantaſying her 
pw beawtie, was much delighted with the ſweete order of 

er talke; and doying good, that evill might come thereof, 
for a time, he repryved her brother: but wicked man, 
tourning his liking unto unlawfull luſt, he ſet downe the 
ſpoile of her honour, raunſome for her brother's life: 
chaſte Caſſandra, abhorring both him and his ſute, by no 
periwaſion would yeald to this raunſome. But in fine, 
worne with the importunitie of her brother (pleading for 
life) upon theſe conditions, ſhe agreed to Promos. Firſt 
tkat he ſhould pardon her brother, and after marry her. 
Premos, as ftcarelefle in promiſe, as careleſſe in performance, 
with ſollemne vowe, ſygned her conditions: but worſe 
than any infidel, his will ſatis fyed, he performed neither the 
one or the other. For to keepe his auctoritye unſpotted 
with favour, and to prevent Caſſandra's elamors, he com- 
manded the gaylor ſecretly, to preſent Caſandra with her 
brother's head. The gaylcr with the outcries of Andrugio 
(abhorring Promos lewdenes) by the providence of God, 
provided thus for his ſafety. He preſented Caſſandra with 
a felon's head newlie executed, who (being mangled knew 
it not from her brother's, by the gaylor who was ſet at 
libertic) was ſo agrieved at this trecherye, that at the 
point to kyll herſelfe, ſhe ſpared that ſtroke to he avenged 
of Promos. And devyſing a way, ſhe concluded, to make 
her fortunes krfowne unto the kinge. She (executing this 


reſolution) was fo highly favoured of the kinge, that m_ 
wit 
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General Obſervation, Oe. I5t 


with he haſted to do juſtice on Promos, whoſe judgment was 
to marrye Caſſandra, to repaire her eraſed honour, which 
donne, for his hainous offence he ſhould loſe his head. 
This marryage ſolemniſed, -Cafandra, tyed in the great- 
eft hondes of affection to her huſband, became an earneſt 
ſuter for his life. The kinge (tendringe the general bene- 
fit of the comon ale, before her ſpecial eaſe, although he 
favoured. her much) would not graunt her ſuit. Az- 
drugia (difniſed amonge the company) ſorrowing the 
griefe of l. fifter, bewrayed his ſafety, and craved pardon. 
The kinge, to renowne the virtues of Caſſandra, pardoned 
both him and Promos. The circumſtances of this rare 
hiltorye, in action livelye foloweth.“ 


The play itſelf opens thus: 


ACTUD J. DCEPYA A. 


Promos, Mauoz, Shiciffe, Swozdebearer; one 
with a bunch of frenes, Phalax, Promos? man. 
Nau officers which now in Julio ſtane, 

Haowe nou our leadge, the king of Hungarie: 

Sent me Promos, to joine with you in ſway : 

That ſtall we man to juſtice habe an ene. 


And now to ſhow inn rule and power at lardge, 


Attentivel e, his letters patents heare : 
Phalax rcade out my ſoveraine's chardge. 

Phal. ful you commaunde, J wall: give heede⸗ 

rare, 

Phalax readeth the kinges letters patents, which 
muſt be fayre written in parchment, with ſome grea 
counterſeat ſeale. 

Pro. a here you ſee what is our ſoveraigne's 


ml, 
Loe, heare his wiſh, that right, not might, man 
heare ſwane : 
Loe, heare his care, to weede from good the yll, 
To ſcourge the wights, good laws that diſobey. 


And thus it proceeds; without one word in it, that S. 
could make uſe of, or can be read with patience by any 
H 4 man 


4 
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man hving : and yet, beſides the charaRers appearing in 
the argument, his bawd, clown, Lucio, Fuliet, and the 
provoſt, nav, and even his Barnardine are created out of 
hints which this play gave him; and the lines too that are 
quoted, bad as they are, ſuggeſted to him the manner in 
which his own play opens.” Thus far Capell. 

„The novel of Cynthio Giraldi,” ſays Johnſon, © may be 
read in Shakeſpear Illuſtrated, elegantly tranſlated, with 
remarks which will aſſiſt the enquirer to diſcover how much 
abſurdity S. has adm tted or avoided. Of this as; he 
goes on, „the light or comic part is very natural and 
pleaſing; but the grave ſcenes, if a few paſſages be ex- 
cepted, have more labourthan elegance. The plot 1s rather 
intricate than artful. The time of the action is indefinite: 
ſome time, we know not how much, muſt have elapſed 
between the receſs of the duke, and the impriſonment of 
Claudio: for he muſt have learned the tory of Mariana, 
in his diſguiſe, or he delegated his power, to a man al- 
ready known to be corrupted. The unities of action and 

lace are ſufficiently preſerved.” See Theobald's note, 
The ſtory of Bertram and Diana, in Al's well that ends 
«ell, is ſomething fimilar to this of Angelo and Mariana. 
vec the Spectator, No. 491. . 
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VI. 
The Merchant of Venice, 
, AGTEE SCENE I. 
Natural Preſentiment of Evil finely pointed out; 


with- the Contraſt of a chearful aud melancholy 
Man. | 


Ant. In ſooth, (1) I know not why I am fo fad, 


It wearies me: you ſay, it wearies you; 


But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What ſtuff *tis made of, whereof it 15 born 


] am to learn. 
And ſuch a want-wit ſadneſs makes of me, 


That I have much ado to know myſelf. 


Sal. 


(1) In footh, &c.] The forebodings or preſentiments of 
evil, natural to the human mind, are ſtrongly pointed at in 
this paſſage. It were vain to attempt the inveſtigation of 
this matter, from philoſophy, any more than that of pro- 
phetic dreams; ſo that all we have to do is fumply to ac- 
quieſce in'the fact itſelf, which repeated experience has ſuf- 
ficiently vouched, in oo many remarkable inttances, to be 
imputed to common caſualty. In foeth, ſays Antonio, I 
know not, &c. ; upon which his two friends attempt to ac- 
count for the impreſſion on his mind, in a very natural 
manner—as, „ where a man's treafure is there will his 


heart be alfo—"" 
| Your mind, &c. 


But when he denies, that any reflection upon the ſtate of 


his fortune, or that even the paſſion of love has wrought 
H 5 this 
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Sal. Your mind is tofling on the occan, 
There where your argoſies, with portly fail, 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, — 

Do over- peer the petty traffiquers, 
That curt'ſy to them, do them reverence ' 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. | 

Sol. Believe me, Sir, had I ſuch ventures forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad, I ſhould be ſtill 
Plucking the graſs, to know where ſits the wind ; 
Prying in maps, fer ports, and piers, and roads : 
And every object, that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt 
Would make me ſad. | 

Sal. My wand, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at ſea. 
I thould not ſce the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats: 
And fee my wealthy Zndrezv dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 


To 


this 3 5 effect upon his ſpirits, they then remain quite at 
a loſs 


to account further for it, referring it merely to the 
peculiarity of his character, or particular complexion of 
mind, which is deſcribed and contraſted with one of the 
oppoſite caſt with admirable humour 


Naw by two-headed Janus, &c. 


Thus far Mrs. G.; and in conſequence of her very judicions 
obſervations, it muſt be remarked, that S. ſhews his admi- 
rable knowledge of human nature in the opening of his 
play. Argofies, in I. 9. means, ſhips from Italy, particu- 
furly Raguſe, a city and territory in the gulph of Venice, 
tributary to the Porte —and not, as Pope explains it, ſhips 
from Argo, Plucking the graſs, Il. 18. was in order to 
throw it or hold it up in the air, to find the direction of 
the wind: This way I ufed in ſhooting,” ſays Roger 
Aſcham, „ betwixt the markes was an open place; there I 
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To kiſs her burial, Should I go to church 

And ſee the holy edifice of ſtone, 

And not bethink me ſtraight of dangerous rocks, 
Which touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 
Would ſcatter all her 1 22 on the ſtream; 
Enrobe the roaring-waters with my ſilks; 


And in a word but even now worth this, 


And now worth nothing? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this? and ſhall I lack the thought 
That ſuch a thing, bechanc'd, would make one fad ? 
But tell not me ; I know, 3 
Is ſad to think upon his merchandize. 

Ant. Believe me, no: I thank my fortune for i it, 
My ventures are notin one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole eſtate 
Upon the fortune of this preſent year. 
"Therefore my merchandize makes me not ſad. 

Sal. Why then you are in love. 

Ant. Fie, fie! 

Sal. Not in love neither? Then let us ſay, you 

are ſad, 

Becauſe you are not merry : Y twere as eaſy 
For you to laugh, and leap, and ſay you are merry, 
Becauſe you are not :ad. Now by! two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 


And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper ; 


And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 

That they Il not ſhew their teeth in way of ſmile, 
Though Nefter ſwear the jeſt be laughable, 

| The 


take a tethcre, or a lyile graſs, and ſo learned how the 
winde ſtood.” Andrew, J. 28. was the name of a ſhip— 
Vailing, in the next line, in Bulloker's Engliſh Expoſitory 
is thus explain'd : * It means to put off the hat, to ſtrike 
ſul, to give fign of ſubmifton—" See the note on Lowe's 
Labour 7505 AR 5. p. 103. Warburton obſerves that the 
expreſſion of 7 pi - through their eyes, I. 54. gives a very 
pi tureſque enge of the countenance in laughing, when 


the eyes appear half mut. 
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The Imprudence of ſetting tos great a Value upon 
. the World. 


You have too much reſpect upon the world; 
They loſe it, that do buy it with much care, 


The true Value of the Morid. 


I hold the world, but as the world, Graziano, 
A ſtage, where every man mult play his part; 
And mine a ſad one! 2 


Chearfulneſs and affected Gravity contraſted. 


(2) Let me play the fool ; | 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come, 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why ſhould a man whoſe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandſire cut in alabaſter ? 


(2) Let, &c.] The author carries on the compariſon of 
the ſtage, and alludes to the known and conſtant character 
of the fool, in the ancient dramatic pieces; hence came the 
phraſe, to play the fool. This ſpecch is quite in the ſpirit 
of Anacreon and Horace; ſee the 4th, 11th, and 15th odes 


of Anacreon; and the 11th of the 2d book of Horace, &c. 


Manilius ſays, | 
| Quid tam ſolicitis vitam, &c. 
Why ſhouꝰd our time run out in uſeleſs years, 
Of anxious troubles and tormenting fears ? 
With no ſucceſs and no advantage crown'd, 
Why ſhov'd we ſtill tread an untinuh'd round? 
Why ſhou'd deluding hopes diſturb our eaſe, 
Vain to purſue yet * to poſſeſs? 
Grown grey in hairs how ſcnſcleſs is the ſtrife ? 


In ſeeking how to live we waſte a lite : 

The more we have, the meaner is our ſtore. 

Whilſt what we have we loſe, and only crave for more, 
| B. 4. Creech, 
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Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 

By being peeviſh ? (3) I tell thee what, Aulonio, 
There are a ſort of men whoſe viſages 

Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond ; 

And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain, 

With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 

Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 

As who ſhou'd ſay, ©* I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my 1 th let no dog bark.“ 

O, my Autouio, I do know of thoſe, 

That therefore only are reputed wiſe, 

For ſaying nothing, who I am very ſure, 

If they ſhould hear, would almoſt damn thoſe ears, (4) 
Which, hearing theſe, would call their brothers, fools. 
I'll tell thee more of this another time: 

Rut fiſh not with this melancholy bait, 


For this fool gudgeon, this opinion, 
Jocoſe Satire on Silence. 


(5) Silence is only commendable 
In a neat's tongue dry'd, and a maid not vendable. 


Loquacity, 


(3) I tell, &c.] This fine paſſage always puts me in 
mind of a remark made by Dryden; „There are, who 
wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by the name of ſolid 
men; and a folid man is in plain Erngiifh, a ſolid, folemn 
fool.” Sterne has amply ridiculed this claſs of being 
Portia characteriſing one of her ſuitors, refuſes him, be- 
_ cauſe, ſays ſhe, 

He hears merry tales and ſmiles not! 


(4) Damn thoſe cars, &c. ] i. e. Some people are thought 
wile, while they keep blence ; who, when they open their 
mouths, are ſuch ſtupid praters, that the hearer cannot 
help calling them V, and ſo incur the judgment de- 
nounced in the goſpel. T. | 

(5) Silence, &c.] After this little ſarcaſm on /ilence, im- 


mediately follows a ridicule of loquacity,—S. thus 
fhewing 
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Loguacity. ; 
_ Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, more | 
than any man in all Venice: his reaſons are as two _ 
8 of wheat hid in two buſhels of chaff: you ſhall a 
eek all day ere you find 'em, and when you have : 
them they are not worth the ſearch. 1 


Generous and diſintereſted Friendſhip, 


Ant. I pray you, good Baſſanio, let me know it; 
| And if it ſtand, as you yourſelf ſtill do, 
[ Within the eye of honour, be aſſur'd, 
4 My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
1 Lie all unlock'd to your occ: ſions. 
i Baß. In my ſchool-days, when I had loft one ſhaft, 
4 I ] ſhot his fellow of the ſelf- ſame flight =_ 
: Ihe ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, Qy 3» 
To find the other, and by advent”ri 


— - 


W 


Joft found both: I urge this childhood proof, | 
Becauſe what follows — — innocence. 65 FR / 
I owe you much; and like a wilful youth, 
That which I owe is loſt: but if you pleaſe 
To ſhoot another arrow that ſelf way 
V hich you did ſhoot the firſt, I do not doubt, — b 
As I will watch the aim, —or to find both, 1 
Or bring your latter hazard back again, f 
And thankfully reſt debtor for the firſt. 
Ant. You know ni well; and herein ſpend but 
time, . 
To wind about my love with circumſtance ; 
And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 


In making queſtion of my uttermoſt, i 
Than ts 
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ſewing the fertility of his genius in taking every ſide of 
the queſtion. 

(6) What follows is pure innocence, &c.] Having loſt his Y 
money, like a a youth, he would now borrov! more 5 
in pure innocence, without diſguiſing his former fault, or 
his preſent deſign. 7. ; = 
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Than if you had made waſte of all I have. 
Then do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am preſt unto it: therefore, ſpeak. 

* * . * * 


Thou know'ſt, that all my fortunes are at ſea, 
Neither have I money, nor commodity 

To raiſe a preſent ſum : therefore, go forth, 

Try what my credit can in Venice do; 

That ſhall be rack'd even to the uttermoſt; 

To furniſh thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 

Go preſently enquire, and ſo will I, 

Where money is; and I no queſtion make, 

To have it of my truſt, or for my ſake. 


SCENE Il. The golden Mean. 


Per. By my trot'i, Neriſa, my little body is weary 
of this great world. | 

Ner. You would be, ſweet madam, if your miſe- 
ries were in the ſame abundance as your good fortunes 
are: and yet (7) for aught 1 ſee, they are as fick that ſur- 
feit with too much, as they that ſtarve with nothing; 
therefore it is no mean happineſs to be ſeated in the 
mean ; ſuperfluity comes ſooner by white hairs, but 
competency lives longer. 


Speculation 


(7) For, &c.)] Horace ſays beautifully, 
Multa petentibus 
Deſunt multa : bene et cui deus obtulit 
Parcd, quod ſatis ef, manu. | 
Much will always wanting be 
To thoſe who much defire ; thrice happy he 
To whom the wiſe indulgency of hœav'n, 
With ſparing hand, but juſt enough has giv'n. 
Convley, B. 3, O. 24. 
And in his Epiſtles, B. 1. E. 14. he obſerves, 


At bona pars hominum, &c. 


Moſt by their own falſe hopes deceiv'd, cry out, 
They have not yet enough. 


_— 
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Speculation more eaſy than Practice. 


If to do, were as eaſy as to know what were good 
to do, chapels had been churches, and poor mens? 
cottages princes palaces, He is a good divine that 
follows his own initructions; (8) 1 can eaſier teach 
twenty Shak were good to be done, than to be one of 
the twenty to follow my own teaching. The brain 


may deviſe laws for the blood; but a hot temper - 


leaps o'er a cold decree ; ſuch a hare is madneſs the 
youth, to ſkip o'er the meſhes of good counſel, the 
eripple. 


Good Men inſpired at the "Time of Death. 


Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men, at 
their death, have good inſpirations. (9) 


Shylock's Definition of a good Man. 


Shyl. My meaning, in faying he is a good man, | 


is, to have you underſtand me—that he is ſufficient ; 


yet his means are in ſuppoſition; he hath an argoſy 


bound 


My friend, complain no more ; 
He that hath needful things can ne'er be poor: 
If with ſound food and cloathing you are itor'd, 
Not more than this can kingly wealth afford. 


Creech. . 


(8) I can, &c.] AMA” Tovousli ge wETTATTECD 
Eolw* aamoas 0" aloy ovxs pacicy. 
Philemon, 


"Tis eaſier to adviſe another in diſtreſs, 
Than follow in like circumſtances our own 
Teaching 


See Much ado about Nothing, Act 5. and Hamlet, Act 
1. Ophelia's anſwer to her brother, 

(9) Holy men, &.] See Second Part of Henry IV. Act 3. 
Sc. 1. The patriarchs, &c. in ſcripture are often fepre— 
ſented as propheſying before their deaths. 
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bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies, I underſtand 
upon the Rialto; he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth 
for England, —and other ventures he hath, ſquander'd © 
abroad: but ſhips are but boards, ſailors but men: 
there be land- rats, and water- rats, land- thieves, and 
water-thieves ; I mean, pirates: and then there is the 
peril of waters, winds, and rocks: the man is not- 
withſtanding ſufficient ;—three thouſand ducats: I 
think I may take his bond. 

Baß. Be aſſured you may. 

SGH. I will be aſſured I may; and that I may be 
aſſured, I will bethink me. May I ſpeak with Arro- 
nio ? 

Baſſ. If it pleaſe you to dine with us. 

Shyl. Yes to ſmell pork ; to eat of the habitation 
which your prophet the Nazarite conjur'd the devil 
into: I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and ſo following; but I will not 
eat with you, drink with you, pray with you. 


A FEW's Malice. 


Baß. This is ſignior Antenio. 
Shyl. How like a fawning publican he looks, 
Aſides 

TI hate him, for he is a Chriſtian : 45 
But more for that in low ſimplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of uſance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, (10) 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 


He hates our ſacred nation ; and he rails 


Ev'n there, where merchants moſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thri't, 
Which he calls, intereſt. Curſed be my tribe, 
It I forgive him, | | 


A FEW: 


(10) Catch him upon the hip.] It is a phraſe taken from 
the practice of wreſtlers. J. 


s 
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If to do, were as eaſy as to know what were good 
to do, chapels had been churches, and poor mens” 
cottages princes palaces, He 1s a good divine that 
follows his own initructions; (8) I can eaſier teach 
twenty what were good to be done, than to be one of 
the twenty to follow my own teaching. The brain 
may deviſe laws for the blood; but a hot temper 
leaps o'er a cold decree ; ſuch a hare is madneſs the | 
youth, to ſkip o'er the meſhes of good counſel, the 
cripple. 


Good Men inſpired at the Time of Death. 


Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men, at 7 
their death, have good inſpirations. (9) - 


Shylock's Definition of a good Man. 


Shyl. My meaning, in ſaying he is a good man, * 
is, to have you underſtand me that he is ſufficient ; 4 
yet his means are in ſuppoſition; he hath an argoſy 3 

bound i 

My friend, complain no more ; \'2 

He that hath needful things can ne'er be poor : :Y 
If with ſound food and cloathing you are itor'd, 1 
Not more than this can kingly wealth afford. 1 
Creech. 1 


(8) I can, &c.] AM Tovousls gel e i 
Eolw* momnouas d ale oN pagicy. 
bi N Philemon. 


"Tis eaſier to adviſe another in diſtreſs, 
Than follow in like circumſtances our own 
Teaching ' 


See Much ado about Nothing, Act 5. and Hamlet, Act 
1. Ophelia's anſwer to her brother. 

(9) Holy men, &c.] See Second Part of Henry IV. Act 1. 
Sc. 1. The patriarchs, &c. in ſcripture are often fepre- 
ſented as propheſying before their deaths. 
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bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies, I underſtand 
upon the Rialto; he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth 
for England,—and other ventures he hath, ſquander'd © 
abroad: but ſhips are but boards, ſailors but men: 
there be land-rats, and water-rats, land-thieves, and 
water-thieves ; I mean, pirates : and then there is the 
peril of waters, winds, and rocks: the man is not- 
withſtanding ſufficient ;—three thouſand ducats: I 
think I may take his bond. 

Baß. Be aſſured you may. 

Shyl. I will be aſſured I may; and that I may be 
aſſured, I will bethink me. May I ſpeak with Ant- 
ni 

 Baſſ. If it pleaſe you to dine with us. 

Shyl. Yes to ſmell pork ; to eat of the habitation 
which your prophet the Nazarite conjur'd the devil 
into: I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and ſo following; but I will not 
eat with you, drink with you, pray with you. 


A FEW's Malice. 


Baß. This is ſignior Antonio. 
Shy/. How like a fawning publican he looks, 
Aſide. 

I hate him, for he is a Chriſtian: 45 
But more for that in low ſimplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down ' 
The rate of uſance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, (10) 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our ſacred nation ; and he rails 
Ev*n there, where merchants moſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains; and my well-won thri't, 
Which he calls, intereſt. Curſed be my tribe, 


If I forgive him. 


A FEW's 


(10) Catch him upon the hip. ] It is a phraſe taken from 
the practice of wreſtlers. . 


' 
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A TFEIW's Sandtity and Hypocriſy. 


SRY. When Jaceb graz'd his uncle Laban's ſheep, — 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wiſe mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third poſſeſſor; ay he was the third. 
Ant. And what of him? did he take intereſt ? 
Sl. No, not take intereſt ; as you would ſay, 
Directly intereſt ; mark what Faces did. 
When Laban and himſelf were compromis'd 


That all the carnlings, which were ſtreak' d and py'd, | 


Should fall as Jacob hire ;— the ewes, being rank, 
In end of autumn turned to the rams: 
And when the work of generation was 
Between theſe wooly breeders in the act, 
The ſkilful ſhepherd pil'd me certain wands, 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind, 
He ftuck them up before the fulſome ewes ; 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time, 
Fall party-colour'd lambs, and thoſe were Jacob's. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was bleſt; 
And thrift is bleſſing, if men ſteal it not. 
Ant.-. This was a venture, Sir, that Jacob ſerv'd 
for; 
A thing not in his power to bring to paſs, 
But ſway'd, and fathion'd by the hand of heaven. 
Was this inſerted to make intereſt good ? 
Or is your gold and filver, ewes and rams? 
Sy. I cannot tell, I make it breed as faſt ; 
But note me, ſignior. 
Ant. (11) Mark you this, Baſſanio, = 
e 


(11) Mark you.) The devil, in tang Loft, (B. 4. v. 
12.) is ſaid to be the firſt who practiſed this Kind of hypo- 
criſy. 
And was the firſt 
That practis'd falſhood under ſaintly ſhew, 
Deep malice to conceal, couch'd with revenge. 
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The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe ; 
An evil foul producing holy witneſs, 


Is 


We have a fine moral ſentence, in the form of an allegory, 
on hypocriſy, in Milion, which by ſome is cenſured as a 
digreſſion; but every reader, I imagine, will gladly excuſe 
a poet, for ſuch digreſſions and ſuch noble ſentiments z 


For neither man nor angel can diſcern 
Hypocriſy, the only evil that walks 

Inviſible, except to God alone, 

By his permiſſive will through heav'n and earth: 


And oft though wiſdom wake, ſuſpicion ſleeps 


At wiſdom's gate, and to ſimplicity 5 
Reſigns her charge, while wiſdom thinks no ill, 
Where no ill ſeems, B. 3. v. 683. 


Sencer's fine allegorical deſcription of hypocriſy, will be 
a2 good comment on Shakeſpear. 


At length they chanc't to meet upon the way, 
An aged fire, in long black weeds yclad, 
His feet all bare, his beard all hoary graie, 
And by his belt his book he hanging had : 
Sober he ſeem'd and very ſagely fad 
And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple in ſhewe, and void of malice bad, 
And all the way he praied, as he went, 
And often knockt his breaſt as one that did repent 


The excellent author of Telemachus, nobly ſatirizes this 
vice, in his 18th Book, (where his heroe deſcends to the 
realms below ;) which permit me thus to verſity ; 


Numbers of hypocrites in theſe abodes, 

The curſe of mortals and the hate of gods, 

Re ſaw, religion's ſpecious garb who wore, 

To cloak their crimes, and gild their vices o'er ; 
To god-born virtue who the lie had given, 

And not abus'd mankind alone, but heav'n. 
Theſe midſt the damn'd ſevereſt ſufferings find, 
As the moſt mean and abject of mankind : 
Children, whoſe impious hands their parents flew, 


And wives, whoſe hate the blood of huſbands drew, 
Traitors, 
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Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek ; 
A goodly apple, rotten at the heart, 
O, what a goodly outſide falſchood hath ! 


The FEW's Expoflulation. 


Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 

On the Rialto you have rated me 

About my monies and my uſances. 

Still have I borne it with a patient ſhrug, 
For ſufferance is the badge of all our tribe; 
You call me miſbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gabardine : 


And 


Traitors, who perjury's black guilt deſpis'd, 
And ſolemnly thet —.— facrific'd : F 

All, as leſs guilty, leſs ſeverely feel 

The torturing horrors of avenging hell. 

And juſt the {entence, righteous the decrees, 
By the iofernal judges paſt on theſe : 

Since to be impious not enough they deem, 
Unlike the wicked, they won'd virtuous ſeem ; 
And thus deceiving in fair virtue's ſhew, 

They render virtue's ſelf ſuſpected too. 


J am not ſatisfied with goodly, repeated in the two laſt lines 
of the text, but find no authority to alter it. J. propoſes 
&odly for the lait line. Falſehood, which as truth means 
honefly, is here taken for treachery and knavery, does not 
ſtand for falſehood in general, but for the diſhoneſty now 


operating. 
In Meaſure for Meaſure, Iſabella ſays, 


Oh *tis the cunning'ſ livery of hell, 
The damnedſt body to inveſt and cover 
In princely guards, 


We may obſerve in the folio it is printed, In phrenzie 
gardes ; which ſufficiently ſhews, there wants ſome altera- 
tion. Warburton, for princely, has given prieftly, poſſibly 
right; but though gards ſignifies /ace, &c. I imagine the 
true word to be garbs ; 


In prieftly garts. 


_ > 1 
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And all for uſe of that, which is my own! 
Well then it now appears you need my help 
Go to then—you come to me and you ſay, 
Shylock, we wou'd have monies —you fay ſo, 
You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me as you ſpurn a ftranger-cur 

Over your threſhold— Money is your ſuit 
What ſhould I ſay to you? Should I not ſay 
Hath a dog money ?—lIs it poſſible 

A cur can lend three thouſand ducats !—or . 

Shall I bend low and in a bondman's key, | 
With bated breath and whiſp'ring humbleneſs, 

Say this, “ Fair Sir, you ſpit on me laſt Wedneſday, 
You ſpurn'd me ſuch a day.” Another time 

You call'd me dog, and for theſe courteſies, 

(i2) JU lend you thus much monies. 


A Villain's fair Offers ſuſpicious, 
I like not fair terms, and a villain's mind. 


ACT IL SCENE. 1 
An Apology for a black Complexion. 


Miſlike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd livery of the burniſh'd ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred : 
Bring me the faireſt creature northern born, 
Where Phaebus? fire ſcarce thaws the icicles, 
And let us make inciſion for your love, 
To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt, his, or mine. (13) 


I tell 


(12) I'll lend you, &c.] The reader is referred to the 
whole ſcene for many more fine and- characteriſtic ſpeeches 
of old Shylock, which will well repay an attentive peruſal. 

(13) Whoſe blood is reddeft, &c.) To underſtand, how 
the tawny prince, whoſe ſavage dignity is very well ſupported, 
means to recommend hinafelf by this challenge, it muſt be 

| remembercd, 
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I tell thee, lady, this aſpe@ of mine 

Hath fear'd the valiant: by my love, I ſwear 
The beſt- regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov'd it too: I would not change this hue 
Except to ſteal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 


Merit no Match for the Caprice of Fortune. 


Lead me to the caſkets, 

To try my fortune. By this ſcymitar, 

That flew the ſophy, and a Per/ian prince, 
That won three fields of ſultan Solyman,— 

I would o'erſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Out-brave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, 
Yea mock the lion when he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady. But, alas the while ! 

If Hercules, and Lychas, play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

So is Alcides beaten by his page! 
And ſo may I, blind fortune , 2" me, 
Miſs that which one unworthier may attain, 
And dic with grieving. 


SCENE II. Launcelot's Deliberation on leaving 
the FEN. 


Laun. Certainly, my conſcience will ſerve me 
to run from this Jew, my maſter. The fiend is at 
my elbow ; and tempts me, ſaying to me, - Gobbo, 
Launcelot Gobbo, g Gobbo, or good Launcelat, or 


good Launcelot Gobbo, uſe your legs, take the ſtart, 
run 


- remembred, that red blood is a traditionary ſign of cou- 
rage: thus Macbeth calls one of his frighted ſoldiers, « 
lilly-liver'd lown : again, in this play, cowards are ſaid 
to have [zvers as white as mill: and an effeminate and ti- 


morous man is termed a milk-fop. J. Fear'd in the next 


line but one, means terrified. 
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run away; my conſcience | ſays,-no, take heed, 
honeſt Launcelot, honeſt Gobbo, or, as aforeſaid, ho- 
neſt Launcelot Gobbo; do not run, ſcorn running with 
thy heels. Well, the molt courageous fiend bids me 
pack; via ſays the fiend; away ſays the fiend, for 
the heavens ; rouſe up a brave mind ſays the fiend, 
and run. Well, my conſcience hanging about the neck 
of my heart, ſays very wiſely to me—my honeſt 
friend Launcelot, being an honeſt man's ſon, or rather 
an honeſt woman's 2 for indeed my father did 
ſomething ſmack, ſomething grew to, he had a kind 
of taſte ;—well my conſcience ſays, -Launcelot, bouge 
not, bouge ſays the fiend, bouge not ſays my conſci- 
ence. Conſcience, fay I, you counſel well; fiend, 
ſay I, you counſel well; to be ruled by my conſcience 
I ſhould ſtay with the Jew my maſter, who God bleſs 
the mark 1s a kind of a devil ; and to run away from 
the Jew, ſhould be ruled by the fiend, who, ſaving 
your reverence, 1s the devil himſelf: certainly, the 
Jew is the very devil incarnation ; and, in my con- 
ſcience, my conſcience is but a kind of hard conſci- 
ence, to offer to counſel me to ſtay with the Jew : the 
fiend gives the more friendly counſel; I will run, fiend, 
my heels are at your commandment, I will run. (14) 


Old Proverb verified. 


Laun. The old proverb is very well parted be- 
| | tween 


(14) I will run, &c. ] “ This foliloquy,” ſays Mrs. G., 
« is a ſtrong picture of the mind of man, whenever it debates 
within itſelf upon the right or wrong of a queſtion, in 
which it is any way intereſted : for in ſuch caſes our paſ- 
ſions, even without our conniyance, are apt to plead their 
own cauſe ; and we but ſophiſticate, when we think we 
reaſon. In all doubtful matters, where the arguments 
ſeem to be equally ſuſpended, it is prudent, ever to preſent 
that fide of the balance to be the lighteſt, to which we find 
our affetions molt inclined,” 3 Is: 
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tween my maſter Syloct and you, Sir: you have 
the grace of God, Sir, and he hath enough. (15) 


Launcelot on his good Fortune. 


Laun. I cannot get a ſervice—no : I have ne'er a 
tongue in my head—Well, if any man in /taly have 
a fairer table, (16) which doth offer to ſwear upon a a 


book, I ſhall have good fortune, —Go to, here's a 
ſimple line of life! here's a ſmall trifle of wives; 
alas, fifteen wives is nothing; eleven widows, and 
nine maids, is a {ſimple coming in for one man: and 
then, to *ſcape drowning thrice ; and to be in peril 
of my life with the edge of a feather-bed ; here are 
ſimple *fcapes! Well, if Fortune be a woman, ſhe's 
a good wench for this geer. 

F SCENE 


(15) You have enough, &c. ] Launcelot ſays this on 
— 22 telling him that the Jew his maſter had preferr'd 
m.“ 
If it be preferment, &c. 
To leave a rich Jew's ſervice to become 
The follower of ſo poor a gentleman. 


(16) Fairer table.) Looking on the = of his hand : 
fable is the chiromantic term for the lines of the hand : 
Launcelot congratulating himſelf upon his dexterity and 

ood fortune, in the height of his rapture inſpects his 

and; and as is uſual with the common people, draws fa- 
vourable concluſions from the table, he imagines there. 
The act of expounding his hand puts him in mind of the 
action in which the palm is ſhewn, by raiſing it to lay it 
on the book in judicial atteſtations. ell, ſays he, if any 
man in Italy hath a fairer table, that doth offer to favear 
upon a book Here he ſtops with an abruptneſs very 
common, and proceeds to particulars. In * of life 
with the edge of a feather-bed is a cant phraſe to ſignify 
the danger of marrying. A French writer uſes the fame 
kind of figure. O mon ami, j' aimerois mieux etrè tomb? 
ſur la pointe d'un oreillier, & m' Cre rompu le cou See 
W. and F. : 
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we 3 Scents III. Gravity aſſumed. 


Ba. But hear me, Gratiano; 
Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice ; 
Parts that become thee happily enough, 
Fa And in ſuch eyes as ours appear not faults, 
ve But where thou art not known, why, there they ſhow 
a Something too liberal (17); pray thee, take pain 
a 3 To allay with ſome cold drops of modeity 
s 3 Thy ſipping ſpirit ; leſt through thy wild behaviour 
id l be miſconſtrued in the place I go to, 
d And loſe my hopes. 
| Gra.——Signior Baſſanio, hear me. 
re If I do not put on a ſober habit, 
s Talk with reſpect, and ſwear but now and then, 
*Z Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely ; 
E "3 Nay more, while grace is ſaying, hold mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and ſigh and ſay amen; 
Uſe all the obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a ſad oſtent 
Jo pleaſe his grandam :—never truſt me more, 


SCENE V. The Few's Commands to his Daiugh- 


ter. 


Dr 


Hear you me, Jeica: 
Lock up my doors ; and when you hear the drum, 
And the vile ſqueaking of the wry-neck'd fife, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then ; 
Nor thruſt your head into the public ſtreet, 
To gaze on Chriſtian fools with varnith'd faces ; 
But ſtop my houſe's ears ;—I mean my caſements ; 
Let not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter 
My ſober houſe. (18) 
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Shylock's 


(17) Too liberal.) i. e. Groſs, courſe, licentious. F. 
(18) My fober bouſe.] He expreſſes his anxiety of mind 
on the occaſion in a ſpecch foregoing z 


vol, I, I But 
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8 . . . ; 1 
Shylock's Deſcription of his Servants 4 

$hyl. The patch (19) is kind enough, but a huge 3 
feeder, 1 
Snail-ſlow in profit, and he ſleeps by day 2 
More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me; 3 
Therefore I part with him: and part with him 7 
To one, that I would have him help to waſte 1 
His borrowed purle ! 4 
Scene VI. Fruition more languid than Ex- 3 
pectation. 

O, ten times faſter Venus' pigeons fly, 9 


To ſeal love's bonds new made, than they are wont 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited. 

Who riſeth from a feaſt 

With that keen appetite that he fits down ? 

Where is the horſe that doth untread again 

His tedious meaſures with th' unbated fire 

That he did pace them firſt? All things that are, 
Are with more pleaſure chaſed than enjoy'd. 
How like a younker, or a prodigal, 


4 
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The 
But wherefore ſhould I go? 


I am not bid for love; they flatter me: 
But yet I'l go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Chriſtians,-Fefica, my girl, 
Look to my houſe : I am right loth to go; 
There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reſt, 
For I did dream of money-bags . 
(19) Thepatch, &c. ] In a paſſage foregoing, he ſays to 
he clown, 
Well thou ſhalt ſee, thy eyes ſhall be the judge, 
The difference of old Shylock and Baſſanio: 
Thou ſhalt not gormandize 
As thou haſt done with me—— 


And ſleep and ſnore, and rend apparel out 
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The ſcarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ftrumpet-wind ? 
How like a prodigal doth ſhe return, 

With over-weather'd ribs, and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet-wind! 


Scene VII. Portia's Suitors 


From the four corners of the earth they come 
To kiſs this ſhrine, this mortal breathing ſaint. 
Th' Hyrcanian deſerts, and the vaſty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as thorough-fares 
Now, for princes to come view fair Portia. 

The wat'ry kingdom whoſe ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 

Jo ſtop the foreign ſpirits, but they come, 
As o'er a (20) brook, to ſee fair Portia. 


Scene VIII. The Parting of Friends. 


I ſaw Baſſanio and Antonio part, 
Baſſanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed, 
Ot his return: he anſwer'd, Do not ſo; 


Slubber 


(20) As ver a, S&c.] In Act 1. Sc. 1. Baſſauis ſpeaks 
thus of Porta : 


In Belmont is a lady richly left, 

And ſhe is fair; and fairer than that word 

Of wond'rous virtues; ſometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs. meſſages: 

Her name is Portia ; nothing undervalued 

To Cato's daughter, Brutus Portia. 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth: 
For the four winds blow in from every coaſt 
Renowned ſuitors ; and her ſunny locks 

Hang on her temples, like a golden fleece ; 
Which makes her ſeat of Belmont Colchos ſtrand; 
And many Jaſons come in queſt of her, 


Sec Portia's picture deſcribed Act 3. 
12 


1 7 
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Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake, Baan, 
But ſtay the very riping of the time ; 
And for the Jew's 263 þ which he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of love. | 
Be merry and employ (21) your chiefeſt thoughts 

| To 


(21) Employ, &c.) The ſenſe ſeems here evidently to 
require we ſhould read apply.—See the paſſage in Act 3. 
Sc. 2. Kc. There is ſomething extremely tender and pa- 
thetic in this deſeription: a fine paſſage in Vigil, the 8th 
Eneid, where the good old Evander parts with his be- 
loved ſon, Pallas, is ſimilar to it; we can ſcarcely read it 
without tears. 


Then old Evander with a cloſe embrace, f 
Strain'd GIGI fon, while tears o'erflow'd his 
ace; 
& Wou' d heav'n, ſaid he, my ſtrength and youth recal, 
Such as I was beneath Prenefte's wall; 
Such if I ſtood renew'd, not theſe alarms, 
Nor death ſhould rend me from my Pallas arms: 
Ye gods, and mighty Jove, in pity bring 
Relief, and hear a father and a —_ 
If fate and you reſerve theſe eyes to ſee 
My ſon return with joyful victory; 
If the lov'd boy ſhould bleſs his Either's.Goht, 
If we ſhall meet again with more delight : — 
Then draw my e in length; let me ſuſtain, 
In hopes of his embrace, the worſt of pain. 
But if your hard decrees, —-Which—0h—I dread, 
Have doom'd to death his undeſerving head: 
This, O, this very moment let me die, 
While hopes and fears in equal balance he : 
While yet poſſeſs d of all his youthful charms, 
T ſtrain him cloſe within thefe aged arms; 
Before that fatal news my foul ſhall wound ! ''— 
He faid, and ſwooning, funk upon the ground; 
His ſervants bore him off, and foftly laid 
His languith'd limbs upon his homely bed. 
Dryden, V. 740, 
Your mind of lome, I. 5, may mean, your loving mind. 
Some would read, Your mind, of love. i. e. For love and 
triendſhip's ſake, 
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To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oſtents of love, 

As ſhall conveniently become you there.—“ 
And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 
And with affection, wond'rous ſenſible, 

He wrung Baſanic's hand, and ſo they parted. 


SCENE IX. Falſe Judgement of the Many. 


Fortune now, | 

To my heart's hope Gold, filver, and baſe lead. 

«© Who chooſeth me, (22) muſt give and hazard all 
he hath.” | 

You ſhall look fairer, exe I give or hazard. 

What ſays the golden cheſt ? ha! let me fee ;— 

«© Whochooſeth me ſhall gain what many men deſire.“ 

What many men defire - That many may be meant 

Of the fool multitude, that chooſe by ſhow, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; 


Which pries not to the interiour, but, like the mart- 


let, 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the face and road of caſualty. 
I will not chooſe what many men deſire, 


Becauſe 


(22) Who chooſeth me.] The leaden caſket. What S. 
ſays of the martlet, I. 10. ſhews the exactneſs of his ob- 
ſervation on things the. moſt minute. I will juſt ſubjoin a 
paſſage from the 65th volume of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions, Art. 23, where the writer ſpeaking of the ſavallozv 


kind, ſays, in full explanation of our author. That a 
certain {wallow built For two years together on the handles 
of a pair of garden ſheers, that were ſtuck up againſt the 
boards in an out-houte : and what is ftranger ſtill, another 
bird of the ſame ſpecies, built its neſt on the wings and 
body of an owl, which happened by accident to hang dead 
and dry from the rafter of a barn.” —Other ſimilar iuſtances 
are related, to ſhew how theſe birds build, 


In the face and road of caſualty, 
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174 The Beauties of SHAKESPEAR. 


Becauſe I will not jump with common ſpirits 
And rank me with the barbarons multitudes. 


Bl Honir ought to be conferred on Merit only, 


Why, then to thee, thou ſilver (23) treaſure-houſe ; 
Tell me once more what title thou doſt bear: 
Who chcoſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves,” 
And well ſaid too; for who ſhall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the rap of merit ? Let none preſume 
[ To wear an undelerved dignity. 
1 O, that (24) eſtates, deprees and offices, 
I Were not deriv'd corruptly ; that clear honour 
b Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer ! 
1 How many then ſhou'd cover, that ſtand bare? 
How many be commanded that command; 
How much low peaſantry wou'd then be glean'd 


From the true ſced (25) of honour ? how much honour 
| Pick'd 


b ai. 44 44 La= 
= 


| : (23) Sitver.] In another paſſage is is ſaid, prettily, 
| What ſays the flver with her virgin hue ? 
(24) O, that, &c.] Euripides, in his Hecuba, has a fine 
reflection of this fort; 
Ev TWo: a KLPNCUTV Os TOA) GS TO) £hG, 
Ora Tic fcb, ua wrobvog Wy Gvrgy 
Made, Seeler TwY K@XIVWY RAE), 


44 any ſtates in this haveerr'd ; 
When with rank cowards levelling the brave, 


They pocketed the claim of patient merit. T. M. 
And the king, in Beaumont and Fletcher"s King and no 
King, juſily obſerves, 
Where there is no difference in men's worth, 
Titles are jeſts. 
(25) From the true ſeed, &c.] The meaning is, “ How 


much meanneſs would be found amongſt the great, vp 
ow 
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The Merchant of Venice. 175 


pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new varniſhed ? 


Love Meſſenger compared te an April Day. 
I have not ſeen 3 

So likely an ambaſſadour of love ;, 

A day in April never came ſo ſweet, 

To ſhow how coltly ſummer was at hand, 

As this fore-{purrer comes before his lord. 


E CH ITS.4 
A Tew's Revenge. 


Sal. Why J am ſure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not 
take his fleſh ; what 's that good for? 

Shyl. To bait fith withal: —if it will feed (26) no- 
thing elſe, it will feed my revenge; he hath diſgrac'd 
me, and hindered me of half a million, laugh'd at my 
loſſes, mock'd at my gains, ſcorned my nation, thwarted 
my bargains, cool'd my friends, heated mine enemies; 
and what 's his reaſon ? I ama Jew. Hath not a Jew 
eyes! Hath nota Jew hands, organs, dimeniions, ſenſes, 


affections, 


how much greatneſs among the mean.” But ſince men are 
always ſaid to gleau corn though they may pick chaff, the 
ſentence had been more agreeable to the common manner of 
ſpeech, it written, 

Then be pick'd 

From the true ſeed of honour ? How much honour 
Glean'd from the chaft! 


Inſtead of warnijhed, W. would read wanned, J. 

(26) Vit ewill feed, &c.] The great principle of uni- 
vertal charity, which ſoars above the partial reſpects of 
nations or of ſetts, is ſtrongly, though indirettly, incul- 
cated in this ſpeechs which according to the very principle 
ſhould be received without prejudice, though proceeding 
from the mouth of an alien and an infidel. Mrs. G. Sce 
Act 1. at the end, and Act 4. Sc. 1. 
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176 The Beauties of SHAKESPRAR, 


affections, paſſions? Fed with the fame food, hurt 
with the fame weapons, ſubje& to the ſame diſeaſes, 
heaPd by the ſame means, warm'd and cool'd by the 
ſame winter and ſummer, as a Chriſtian is ? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we 
not laugh? If you poiſon us, do we not dic ? and if 
you wrong us, ſhall we not revenge? If we are like 
you in the reſt, we will reſemble. you in that. If a 
Jew wrong a Chrittian, what is his humility? Re- 
venge. If a Chriſtian wrong a Jew, what ſhou'd his 
ſufferance be by Chriſtian example? Why revenge. 
The villainy you teach me I will execute, and it ſhall 
go hard but I will better the inſtruction. 


Shylock's Lamentation on his Daughter's Loſs and 
Extravagance, 


Shyl. Why, there, there, there, there; a diamond 
gone, coſt me two thouſand ducats in Frankfort :— 
the curſe never fell upon our nation till now; I never 
felt it till now : two thouſand ducats in that; and 
other precious precious jewels, I would my daughter 


were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear! would 


ſhe were hears'd at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin ! 
no news of them? Why, ſo, and I know not what's 
ſpent in the ſearch. Why, thou loſs upon loſs! the 
thief gone with ſo much, and ſo much to find the 
thief; and no ſatisfaction, no revenge: nor no. ill 
luck ſtirring, but what lights o' my ſhoulders; no 
Gghs, but o' my (27) breathing; no tears, but 
o my ſhedding ! 

SCENE 


(27) But o' my, &c. ] So it is ſaid afterwards ; 


Tub. Your daughter ſpent in Genoa, as I heard, one 
night, fourſcore ducats ! 

Shyl. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me :—T ſhall' never ſee 
my gold again; fourſcore ducats at a fitting! fourſcore 
ducats ! 

The 
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The Merchant of Venice. 177 
SCENE II. Muſic. 


Let muſic ſound, while he doth make his choice; 
Then, if he loſe, he makes a ſwan-like end, 
Fading in muſic. — That the compariſon 
May ſtand more juſt, my eye ſhall be the ſtream 
And watry death-bed for him : he may win, 

And what is muſic then? Then muſic is, 

Even as the flouriſh, when true ſubjects bow, 

To a new crowned monarch : ſuch it is 

As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ears, 
And ſummon him to marriage. 
\ Now he goes 

With no leſs preſence, (28) but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 

The virgin tribute, paid by howling Trop, 

To the . I ſtand for ſacrifice ; 

The reſt aloof are the Dardanan wives, 

With bleared viſage, coming forth to view 

The iſſue of the exploit, ' 


A Song. On Fancy. 


Tell me, where 1s fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head, 
How begot, how nourithed ? 
Reply, reply. 


It 


The mixture of malice and ſorrow in this ſcene, merits 
particular attention, It is doubtful winch preponderates in 
Shylock, his avarice, or his revenge. In Act 4. Sc. 1. 
{peaking of his money, be ſays, 

Nay take my life, and all ; pardon not that: 
You take my houſe, when you do take the prop 
That doth ſuſtain my houſe ; you take my life 
When you take the means, whereby I live. 


(28) With no leſs preſence.) i. e. with the ſame dignity 
| 8 
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178 The Beauties of SHAKESPEAR, 


It is engender'd in the eyes; 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies ; 
Let us all ring fancy's knell ; 
III begin it, —ding dong, bell. 


The Deceit of Ornament or Appearances. 


So may (29) the outward ſhows be leaſt themſelves. ? 
The world is ſtill deceiv'd with ornament. | 
In law, what plea ſo tainted and corrupt, 

But being ſeaſon'd with a gracious voice, 
Obſcures the ſhow of evil ? In religion, 

What damned error, but fome ſober brow 

Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the groſſneſs with fair ornament ? 

There is no vice ſo ſimple, but aſſumes 

Some mark of virtue on its outward parts, 

How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe 
As ſtairs of and, wear yet upon their chins 

The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mag; 
Who, inward ſearch'd, have livers white as milk? 
And theſe aſſume but valonr's excrement, 

To render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 
And you ſhall ſee, *tis purchas'd by the weight, 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lighteſt, that wear moſt of it. 

So are thoſe criſped, ſnaky, golden locks, 

Which make ſuch wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon ſuppoſed fairneſs, often known 

To be the dowry of a ſecond head, 

The ſkull that bred them, in the ſepulchre. 
Thus ornament is but the gilded ſhore 


To a moſt dangerous ſea ; the beauteous ſcarf 
Veiling 


(29) So may, &c.] He begins abruptly, the firſt part 
of the argument having paſſed in his mind. 
Gracious Voice, I, 4, means, pleaſing, winning favour. 
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Veiling an Indian beauty (30) ; in a word, 

The ſeeming truth which cunning time puts on 

T' entrap the wiſeſt: — Therefore thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge, 
Tween man and man: but thou, thou meager lead, 
Which rather threat'neſt, than doſt promiſe ought, 
Thy plainneis moves me more than eloquence, 

And here chooſe I; joy be the conſequence. 


Joy on Succeſs. 


How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair, 
And ſhuddering fear, and green-ey'd jealouſy. 
O love, be — vu allay thy extaſy, 
In meaſure rein (31) thy joy, ſcant this exceſs ; 
] feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, 
For fear I turfeit ! 


Portia's Picture. (32) 


What find I here? 
Fair Poriia's counterfeit? What demi-god 
R | Hath 


(30) Indian beauty.] Indian dowdv. Hanmer. 
(31) Rein. ] i. e. Rein in; fo it follows, ſcant this ex- 
ceſs, und make it leſs. 

(32) Lord Lanſd5wn has altered this play, and perhaps 
ſucceeded belt of thoſe who have made that bold attempt: 
but an attentive reader will eafily obſerve, how very much 
he has flattened many of the tineſt paſſages, where he has 
offered to amend, add, or take from them: I chuſe the 
preſent, as an inſtance; becauſe there are ſome, who ima- 
vine S's original ſpeech inferior to the corrected one. 


What find I here ? 


The Portraiture of Portia ? 
What 
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Hath come ſo near creation ? move thoſe eyes ? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion ? here are ſever'd lips 
Parted with ſugar breath: ſo ſweet a bar 

Shou'd ſunder ſuch ſweet friends! Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the ſpider, and hath woven 

A golden meſh t' intrap the hearts of men, 

Faſter than gnats in cobwebs : but her eyes ! 
How cou'd he ſee to do them? having made one, 
Methinks it ſhould have power to ſteal both his, 
And leave itſelf unfurniſhed (33). 


Succeſsful Lover compared to a. Conqueror. 


Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in peoples” eyes; 
Hearing 8 and univerſal ſhout, 
Giddy in ſpirit, gazing ſill about, 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no : 
So, thrice fair lady, ſtand I 


An 


What demi-god has come ſo near creation ? Move theſe 
eyes; 

Or whether: riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion? here are ſever'd lips 

Parted with fwweete/t breath: the de odour 

Seems there exprefl, and thus invites the taſe; i 

And bere again, bere in her lovely hair, ¶ kiffing the piqture. 

The painter plays the ſpider, and has woven 

A golden ſnare to catch the hearts of men; 

But then ber eyes ? 

How cou'd be gaze undaxxled upon them, . 

And fee to imitate ? | 

There needs no commenting on theſe paſſages to ſiew how 
eatly his lordſhip falls ſhort of his inimitable original. 
(33) Unjurni/hed.] Perhaps it might be, ſays J. 


And leave himſelf unfurnift d. 


The Merchant of Fenice. 18x 
An amiable Bride, 


Portia, Tho? for myſelf alone 
I would not be ambittous in my wiſh, 
To wiſh myſelf much better: yet for you 
I wou'd be trebled twenty times myſelf, 
A thouſand times more fair, ten thouſand times 
More rich ; that to ſtand high in your account, 
| might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account :—but the full ſum of me— 
To term in groſs, —— - 
Is an unleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpractis'd: 
Happy in this, ſhe is not yet ſo old 
But ſhe may learn; happier than this, in that 
She is not bred ſo dull but ſhe can learn; 
Happieſt of all is, that her gentle ſpirit 
Commits itſelf to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 


Lovers Thoughts compared to the inarticulate Foys of 
T a Crowd. 


Baß. Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins : 
And there is ſuch confuſion in my powers, 
As, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing, pleaſed multitude ; 
Where every ſomething, BP blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, fave of joy 
Expreſt, and not expreſt. 


Valuable Friend. 
Por. Is it (34) your dear friend, that is thus in 


trouble ? 
Ba 


(14) 1: it, &c.] See Act 2. Parting of Friends, and the 
paſſage following on Generous Friend/bip. 
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Baß. The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, 
The beſt condition'd; an unweary'd ſpirit 
In doing courteſies; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in 1:aly. 

Por. What ſum owes he the Jew ? 

Baß. For me, three thouſand ducats. 

Por. What, no more ? 

Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond ; 
Double fix thouſand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this deſcription 

Should loſe a hair through Baſſanio's fault, 


Scent III. Implacable Revenge. 


I'll have my bond (35); Iwill not hear thee ſpeak, 
I'll have my bond; and therefore ſpeak no more; 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh and yield 
Jo chriſtian interceſſions. 


Scent IV. Generous Friendſhip. 


Lor. Madam, although I ſpeak it in your preſence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity ; which appears moſt ſtrongly 
In bearing thus the abſence of your lord. 
But if you knew to whom you ſhow this honour, 
How true a gentleman you ſend relief, | 
How dear 22 of my lord your huſband, 
J know you would be prouder of the work 
Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. 

Por. I never did repent for doing good, 
Nor ſhall not now : for in companions 

| ; That 


(35) I' have my bond, & e.] Juſt before Shylock ſays; 


Thou call'ſt me dog, before thou haſt a cauſe ; 
But ſince I am a dog beware my fangs; 
I'Il have my bond, &c. 
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That do converſe and waſte the time together, 
Whoſe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There muſt be needs a like proportion 

Of lineaments, (36) of manners, and of ſpirit. 
Which makes me think, that this Autonia 
Being the boſom lover-of my lord 

Mult needs be like my lord: if it be fo, 

How little is the coſt I have beſtow'd, 

In purchaſing the ſemblance of my foul 

From out the tate of helliſh cruelty ? 

This comes too near the praiſing of myſelf ; 
Therefore, no more of it. 


A pert, bragging Youth, 


(37) I'll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both apparell'd like young men, 
II prove the prettier fellow-of the two, 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace; 
And ſpeak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride ; and ſpeak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth; and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies ſought my love, 
Which I denying, they fell ſick and dy'd. 
I could not do with all: then I'll repent, | 
And wiſh, for all that, that I had not kill'd them 
And twenty of theſe puny lies I'll tell; 
That men ſhall ſwear, I've diſcontinued ſchool 

Above 


(36) Of lineaments, &c. ] i. e. © Correſponding pro- 


portions cf body and mind are neceflary for thoſe who 


3 


ipend their time together.“ The word /izeaments was uſed 
with great licence by our ancient writers : ſometimes for 
the human frame in general. See Stec vent. There is a 
becoming reſerve and modeſty in the laſt ſentence of this 
ſpeech, which gives additional beauty to the character of 
Portia. i 

(37) See Much ado about Nothing, Act 4. Sc. 2. and n. 
and As you like it, AR 1. at the end, 
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Above a twelvemonth. I have within my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging jacks 
Which I will practiſe. 


SCENE V. Aﬀedtation in Words. 


O dear (38) diſcretion, how his words are ſuited ! 


The fool hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words ; and I do know 

A many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſie word 
Defy the matter, 


Portia's Merit. 


It is (39) very meet 
The lord Baſſanio live an upright life ; 
For having ſuch a bleſſing in bis lady 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth : 
And, if on earth he do not mean it, it 
Is reaſon he ſhould never come to heaven. 
Why, if two gods ſhould play ſome heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
And Portia one—there muſt be ſomething elſe 
Pawn'd with the other : for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. | t 


* 


ACT 


(38) O dear, &c.] The reader will beſt underſtand the 


fatire contained in theſe lines, by the words which occaſi- 
ſioned them. Launcelot ſays, © For the table, Sir, it thall 
be ſerved in; for the meat, Sir, it ſhall be covered; for 
your coming in to dinner, Sir, why let it be as humours 
and conceits ſhall govern,” Upon which, Lorenzo ob- 
ſerves, O, dear, &c. He had faid before“ How every 
fool can play upon the word. I think, the beſt grace of 
wit will ſhortly turn into ſilence; and diſcourſe grow com- 
mendable in none only but parrots.” 


(39) It is, &c. ] See p. 181. foregoing. 
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The Merchant of Venice. 185 
ET, r. 
: The Few's Reaſon for his Revenge. 


Sy. T have poſſeſs'd your grace of what I purpoſe, 
And by our holy ſabbath have I ſwora, 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 
If you deny 1t, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your City's freedom. 
You'll aſk me why I rather chooſe to have 
A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 
Three thoutand ducats ? I'll not (40) anſwer that; 
But ſay it is my humour; Is it anſwer'd? 
What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thonſand ducats 
Jo have it ban'd ? What, are you anfwer'd yet? 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat; 
And others when the bag-pipe ſings i' th' noſe, 
Cannot contain their urine: for affection, (41) 


(40) I z, &c.] V. reads, 


I' row anſwer that 

By faying, *tis my humour. 
But the paſſage following, and the whole context ſhews the 
text to be the true reading: and ſurely it is much more 
ſpirited and in character, 

(41) For affection, &c. ] S. is ſpeaking of the power of 
found over the human aftections, and concludes very natu- 
rally, that the maſters of paſſions (for ſo he fine'y calls the 
muſicians) ſway the paſſions or atfeftions, as they pleaſe. 
Alluding to what the ancients tell us, of the feat that 77 
motheus, and other muſicians worked by the power of mu- 
hc, Can any thing be more natural! W. Tohnſon para- 
phraſes if, “ as for afe&ion, thoſe who know how to ope- 
rate upon the paſſions of men, rule it, by making it ope- 
rate in obedience to the notes, which pleaſe or diſguſt it.“ 
Warburton obſerves, that S. ſeems to have taken this inci- 
dent of the bag-pipe, from F. C. Scaliger's Ext. Exercit. 
againſt 
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Maſters of paſſion ſway it to the mood | 

Of what it likes or loathes. Now for your anſwer ; 
As there is no firm reaſon to be render'd, 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 
Why he a harmleſs uf $a cat: 

Why he a woollen bag- pipe; but of force 
Muſt yield to ſach inevitable ſhame | 
As to offend, himſelf being offended : I 
So 
againſt Cardon ; a book, which our author was well read 
in, and much indebted to for great part of his phyſics ; it 
being then much in vogue, and indeed is excellent, 3 3 
now long ſince forgot. In his 344th Exercit. Sect. 6. he 
has theſe words—Narrabo nunc tibi jocoſam /ympathian F 
reguli vaſconis equitis. Is dum viveret, audito phormingts 
ſono, urinam illico facere cogebatur. — Tov make this 
jocular ſtory, ſtill more ridiculous, S. I ſuppoſe, tranſla- 
ted pborminx by bag-pipes. But what I would chiefly ob- 
ſerve from hence is this, that as Scaliger uſes the word, 
ſympathiam, which ſignifies and fo he interprets it, commu- | 
nem affectionem duabus rebus, fo S. tranſlated it by affec- 
tion, which ſhews the truth of the reading and interpretati- 
on above given. Farmer remarks, that in an old tranfla- 
tion from the French of Peter de Loier, intitled, A Trea- 
tiſe of Spectres, &c. we have this identical ſtory from Sca- 
Ager; and what is ſtill more, a marginal note gives us in 
all probability the very fact alluded to, as well as the word 
of K. “ Another gentieman of this quality lived of late 
in Devon, who could not endure the playing on a _bag-pipe. 
We may juſt add, that afe&@ion in the ſenſe of ſympathy, 
was formerly technical; and ſo uſed by the lord Bacon, Sir 
K. Digby, and many other writers,” 1 obſcrving 
that ollen was the uniform reading of all the editcrs, 
but not conceiving how the epithet could belong to a bag- 
pipe, would change it to wooden : and Hawkins tells us, 
that he has not the leaft doubt, that the true reading is 
ſwelling. Thus often the editors of S. would ſubſtitute 
words, when they do not underſtand him—though in tlie 
preſent caſe one would have thought, that the word bag 
added to pipe, would have informed them, that originally, 
the muſical pipe was carried in a avocllen bag—and ſo is pro- 


perly called a 2v09//en bag-pipe, 


wo 


Pr 


When they are 
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So can I give no reaſon, nor I will not, 

More than a lodg'd hate, anda certain loathing 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A loſing ſuit againſt him. Are you anſwer'd ? 


Unfeeling Revenge. 


You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the .nain flood bate his uſual height; 
You may as well uſe queſtions with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their _ tops, and to make no noiſe, 

retted with the guſts of heaven; 

You may as well do any thing moſt hard, 
As ſeek to ſoften that (than which what's harder) 
His Jewiſh heart. 


Retaliation. 


Duke. How ſhalt thou hope for mercy, rend'ring 
none ? | 
Sl. What judgment fhall I dread, doing no 
wrong; 
You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave (42) 
Which, like your affes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You uſe in abje& and in laviſh parts, 
Becauſe you bought them; ſhall I ſay to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs, 


ww 


(42) Many a purchased flave, &c. ] This argument, 
ſays Johnſen ,** conſidered as uſed to the particular perſons, 
ſeems concluſive. - I fee not how Venetian or Englthmen, 
while they practice the purchaſe and ſale of ſlaves, can 
much enforce or demand the law of doing to others as ave 
would they ſhould do unto us.” Monteſquieu, in his Spirit 
of Laws, {peaking with a juſt NK and humorous ſeve- 
againſt all the arguments brought in defence of this cruelty, 
ſays, * That the ſtrongeſt reaſon which can be given _ 

C 
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Why ſweat they under burdens, let their beds 
Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 
Be ſeaſon'd with ſuch viands ? you will anſwer, 
The flaves are yours. So do I anſwer you: 
'The pound of fleſh, which 1 demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it: 
If you deny me, fie upon your law; 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice 

I ſtand for judgment; anfwer, ſhall I have it? 


Jew's wolfifh SÞz? it, an Argument fer Tran Th 


gr al n. 


Gra. O, be thou damn'd, inexorable dog 
And for thy life let juſtice be accus'd, 
Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 
To make me hold opinion with Py:hagoras, 
That ſouls of animals infule themſelves 
Into the trunks of men: thy curriſh ſpirit 
Govern'd a wolf, who, hang'd for human ſlaughter, 
Even from the gallows, did fis fell ſoul fleet, 
And, whilft thou lay'ſt in thy unhallow'd dam, 
Infus'd itſelf in thee; for thy deſires 
Are wolfiſh, bloody, ſtarv'd, and ravenous. 
. $84hyl. Till thou can'ſt rail the ſeal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'it thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud: 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cuteleſs ruin.—I ftand here for law, 


; Scens II. Mercy. 


The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd; 
It 


the practice of uſing negroes like beaſts of burden is, heir 
baving black ſtins and flat noſes.” See Mrs. G. and the 
unan{werable zra#s of the humane Granville Sharp on this 
very important and rational topic. The reader by re- 
ferring to the play will obſerve, how frequently and force- 
ably Shylock urges the argument uſed in the latter part ot 
this ſpeech. 
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It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſſed; 
It bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes. 

' Vis mightieſt in the mightieſt; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His ſceptre ſnews the force of temporal pow'r, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, 

Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of kings. 
But mercy is above the ſcepter'd ſway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is (43) an attribute to God himſelf ; 

And earthly power doth then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though j uſtice be thy plea, conſider this, — 
That, in the courſe of juſtice, none of us 
Should ſee ſalvation : we do pray*for mercy ; 
And that ſame prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 


Justice 


(43) It is, &c.] In mercy and juſtice both 
Thro' heav'n and earth, fo ſhall my glory excel; 
But mercy firſt and laſt, ſhall brighteſt ſhine. 
f 8 of the Atmighty's ſpeech in the 34 book of Paradiſe 
oſt. | 


7 cannot omit a noble paſſage from Dryden's Al for 
ode. | 


Heav'n has but 
Our forrows for our (ins, and then delights 
To 8 erring man: ſweet mercy ſeems 
Its darling attribute, which limits juſtice, 


As if there were degrees in infinite, 
And infinite wou'd rather want perfection 
Than puniſh to extent. 


See Titus Andronicus, Act 1. Sc. 2. and Meaſure for Mea- 
fur C1 Act 2. 
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Juſtice muſt be impartial. 


I beſeech you, 
Wreſt once the laws to your authority: 
To do a great right, do a little wrong; 
And curb this cruel devil of his will | 
Por. It muſt not be; there is no power in Ferice 
Can alter a decree eſtabliſhed : 
*T will be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error, by the ſame example, 
Will ruth into the ſtate : it cannot be. | 


Chearful Reſignation, with friendly Tenderneſs, 


I am arm'd and well prepar'd, —— 
Give me your hand, Baſ/anio, fare you well, 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 

For herein fortune ſhews herſelf more kind, 
Than is her cuſtom. It is ſtill her uſe, 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty: from which ling'ring penance 
Of ſuch a miſery doth ſhe cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife : 

Tell her the proceſs of Antonio's end, 

Say how I lov'd you, ſpeak me fair in death ; 
And when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 
Whether Ba//anio had not once a love. | 
Repent not you that you ſhall loſe your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays (44) your debt. 


Ample 
(44) That he pays, &c.] There is in this paſſage a manly 


fpirit of acquieſcence in the unavoidable evils of life, joined 
with juſt and philoſophic reflections, on the advantages of 
dying before we are encumbered with age and poverty, and 
the whole cloſed with the moſt affecting tenderneſs and re- 
gards of friendſhip. See the paſſages foregoing on this to- 
pic p. 158. —Axtonio had (aid before, 


I am 
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Ample Payment. 
le is well pay'd, that is well ſatisfied. 
| AC T8 CE N-E-I 
Deſcription of a Moom-light Night, with fine 


uſic. 


Lor. Tho moon ſhines bright: in ſuch a night aa 
j this, ep 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no nails; in ſuch a night, 
| Troilus, methinks, mounted the Treans wall, 
And ſigh'd his ſoul towards the Grecian tents, 
Where Creſſida lay that night. 
Jeſ. In ſuch a night, 
Did Thiſte fearfully o'er trip the dew; 
And ſaw the hon's ſhadow ere himſelf, 
And ran diſmay'd away. 
Lor. In ſuch a night, 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild-ſea banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 
Je. In ſuch a night, 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew old n. 
Lor. In ſuch a night, 
Did Je/fica ſteal from the wealthy Jew, 
And with an unthrift love did run from Fenice, 
As far as Belmont. | 
7e. And in ſuch a night, 
Did young Lorenzo ſwear, he lov'd her well; 


Stealing 


I am a tainted weather of the flock, 
Mecteſt for death : the weakeſt kind of fruit 
Drops ſooneſt to the ground, and ſo let me: 
You cannot better be employ'd, Bafſanto, 
Than to live ſtill, and write my epitaph. 
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Stealing her ſoul with many vows of faith, 3 
And ne'er a true one. 4 
Ler. And in ſuch a night, 

Did pretty Jeꝶhca, like a latle ſhrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

| Knĩ22 „ o * o * err 
How ſweet the moon- light ſleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we fit, and let (45) the ſounds of muſic 
Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtillneſs and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 
Sit, ea look, how the floor of heav'n 
Is thick inlaid with pattens (46) of bright gold ; 
There 's (47) not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion, like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubi s; 
Such harmony is in immortal fouls (48) ! 


But 


(45) And let, &c.] In the Double Falſbood, which was 
publiſhed by Theobald, and ſaid to be written originally by 
S., there are ſome fine lines on muſic. 

| Strike up, my maſters ; 
But touch the ſtrings with a religious ſoftneſs : 
Teach found to languiſh thro' the night's dull car, 
Till melancholy ſtart from her lazy conch, 
And careleſiiels grow convert to attention. 


Att 1. Sc. 3. 


A gentleman of great judgment happening to commend 
theſe lines to Theobald, he aſſured him, he wrote them ham - 
ſelf, and only them, in the whole play. —If this be true, 
they are the beſt lines Theobald ever wrote in his life. 

(46) Pattens.] A round broad plate of gold borne in 
heraldry. W. | 8 

(47) There's, &c.] Addiſon's well-known hymn may 
be no bad comment on our author; 

The glorious firmament on high, &c. 

(48) Souls. ] Sounds, ſome read, alluding to the harmony 

of the ſpheres, as it is vulgarly called. Jobnſon propoſes, 


Such harmony is in th' immortal foul. 
But I prefer the text, eſpecially if we read the next line but 


one, 
2 Doth 


Ut 


18 


| - 
”y 


But whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 
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Doth groſsly cloſe it in, we cannot hear it. — 
Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn : 
With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs' ear, 
And draw her home with muſic. 
Je. I'm never merry when I hear ſweet muſic. 
Lor. 'The reaſon 1s, your ſpirits are attentive ; 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
(Which is the hot condition of their blood) 
If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 
Or any air of muſic touch their ears, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand ; 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 
By the ſweet power of muſic. Therefore (49) the pcet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones and floods; 
Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard and full of rage, 
But muſic for the time doth change its nature, 
The man (50) that hath not muſic in himſelf, 
Nor 


Doth groſsly cloſe ws in. 


He ſpeaks in the next line of <vaking Diana, 1. e. the 
moon, who in the next ſcene is repreſented as ſleeping. 

(49) Therefore, &c.] See the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Act 3. SC. 5. 

(50) The man that, &c.] The thought here is extremely 
fine; as if the being affected with muſic only was the har- 
mony between the internal | muſic in himſelf |] and the ex- 
ternal muſic, [ concord of ſaweet ſounds] ; which were natu- 
rally affected like uniſon ſtrings, This whole ſpeech could 
not chooſe but pleaſe an Engliſb audience, whole great paſ- 
ſion then as well as now was love of mufic. Jam vero video 


. naturam (ſays Eraſmus in his Praiſe of Folly) ut fingul's 


nationibus, ac pene civitatibus, communem quandam in- 
ſeviſſe philautiam: atque hinc fher1 ut BRTTANNI præter 
alias formam, MusiclAu, & Jautas menſas propria fibi 
vindicent. V. One cannot but read with regret Steewen's 
annotation on this paſſage ! Strange to point himſclt out the 

Vo. I. K very 
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Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Ts fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no ſuch man be truſted, 


A good Deed compared to a Candle, and the Effects 
of Time, Circumſlance, &c. 


Por. How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So ſhines a good deed (50) in a naughty world. 
Ner. When the moon ſhone we did not ſee the 
candle, ; 
Por. So doth the greater glory dim the leſs: 


A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 


Until a King be by; and then his ſtate 

Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 

Into the main waters. Muſic ! hark. 
Ner, It is your muſic, madam, of the houſe. 
Por. Nothing is good, I ſee, without reſpett ; 

Methinks, it ſounds much ſweeter than by day. 
Ner. Silence beſtows that virtue on it, madam. 
Por. The crow does ſing as ſweetly as the lark 


When neither is attended, and I think 
| The 


very man our poet deſcribes! As a proper anſwer to him, 
let us hear what a lady ſays on the paſſage—“ The en- 
chanting powers and effects of muſic are here moft poetically 
Tet forth. There can never be ſaid too much on this en- 
chanting theme, Men's minds may ſometimes be too 
ſtern or obſtinate to yield to argument, but in melody, 
there is a /ort of ſentiment, that ſinks into the heart, and 
by awaking the ſofter paſſions of the ſonl, often perſuades _ 
where reaſon elſe would fail.” 

(50) So ſhines a good deed, &c.)] Agreeably to the ſcrip- 
ture, Let your light ſhine, &c. In the continuation, the 
effects of time, circumſtance, compariſon, and occaſion 
are beautifully, and juſtly pointed out. Without reſpect 
in I. 10. means, not abſolutely good, but relatively; good, 
as it is modified by circumſtances. See Mrs. G. and F. 


— £521.47 
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The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. ' 
How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon'd are 

To their right praiſe and true perfection? 

Peace ! how the moon Hoops with Endymion, 
And would not be awak'd ! 


Moon-light Night. 
This night, methinks, is but the day-light fick ; 


It looks a little paler ; *tis a day, 
Such as the day is when the ſun is hid. 


Profeſſions needleſs, where Intentions are ſincere. 


Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe : 
It muſt appear in other ways, than words; 


- Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy 


Elegant Compliment, 


Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of ſtarved people. 


General Obſervati Mes 


«© The Few of Venice” was a ſtory exceedingly well 
known in S's time: celebrated in ballads ; and perhaps 
taken originally from an Italian book, intitled, “I Peco- 
one —the author of which calls himſelf, Ser Giovanni 
Fiorentino—and wrote his book, as he tells you in ſome 
humorous verſes at the beginning of it, in 1378; thsee 
years after the death of Boccace ; it is divided into Giorna- 


tas, and the ſtory we are ſpeaking of is in the firſt novel of | 


the giornata quarto, edit. 1565, 8vo. in Vinegia. This 
novel S. certainly read: either in the original, or (which TI 
rather think) in ſome tranſlation, not now to be met with, 
and formed his play upon it. It was tranſlated anew, and 
made public in 1755, printed for M. Cooper; and at the 
end of. 


2 which 


it a novel of Boccace (the firſt of the 1oth day) 
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which as the tranſlator rightly judges, might poſſibly pro- 
duce the ſcene of the caſkets, ſubſtituted by the poet, in 
the place of one in the other novel, not proper for the ſtage. 
Capell. The reader will find an abridgement of theſe ſtories 
at the end of this play in Zohnſor's and Steever's edition. 
Marion in his obſervations on Spenſer's Fairy Queen, I. 129, 
has mentioned the ballad whence S. probably took the hint of 
this play : and obſerves truly, that hiſtorical ſongs, very 
faſhionable in his time, often ſuggeſted and recommended 
the ſubject. See Vol. I. b. 2. of Percy's Collection of Anci- 
ent Ballads. The ſtory is ſuppoſed to be taken originally“ 
frem the Geſta Romanorum. Of the Merchant of Venice, 
fays Johnſon, the ſtile is even and eaſy, with few peculi- 
arities of diction, or anamolies of conſtruction. he co- 
mic part raiſes laughter, and the ſerious fixes expectation. 
The probability of either the one or the other ſtory cannot 
be maintained. The union of two actions in one event is 
in this drama eminently happy. Dryden was much pleaſed 
with his own addreſs in connetting the two plots of his 
Spaniſh Fryar, which yet, I bcheve the criticks will find 
excelled by this play. : 


* Farmer ſays, that an old tranſlation of the Gia was firſt printed 
by Winkina de Worde, and was very popular in S's time, who has 
borrowed ſome expreſſions from it in this play. 

| 


Merry 
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Merry Wives of N. indſor x. 


ACTI. SCENE I. 


Self-examination, upon Solicitation to Mreng. 


What unweigh'd behaviour hath this Flemifs 
drunkard pick'd (with tne devil's name) out of my 
converſation, that he dares in this manner aſfiay me ? 
Why he hath not been thrice in my company.— What 
ſhould I ſay to him?—I was then (1) frugal of 
my mirth. 

SCENE 


Merry, &c.] See what is ſaid concerning this play in 
the preface. Though in the former editions of this work, 
no extracts were made from it, I theught it proper juſt to 
inſert a few, as they appeared on cloſer examination, adapt- 
ed to the deſign of this undertaking. See the Obſervations 
at the end, : 

(1) I wwas then, &c.] In the next ſcene ſhe recurs to the 
ſame thought— 


— Nay, I know not -—It makes me almoſt ready to 
wrangle with mine own honeſty : I'l] entertain myſelf like 
one that I am not acquainted withal ; for, ſure, unleſs he 
know ſome ſtain in me, that I know not myſelf ; he would 
never have boarded me in this fury.” Theſe are very na- 
tural ſentiments, ſays Mrs. G., for a delicate mind to 
form upon receiving an affront of this kind: and it is 
extremely proper upon all ſuch occaſions to enter into ſuch 
a ſelf-examination, by way of enquiring what part of our 
conduct or #unwerighed behaviour, as ſhe expreſles it, might 
have encouraged the offence ; and upon an impartial ſcru- 
tiny, we ſhall find, that it is more our indiſcretion than our 
charms, which prompts the attack, 


K 3 
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SCENE II. Charity in Cenſure, from a Conſciouſ- 


neſs of our own Frailties. 


I ſhall diſcover a thing to you, wherein I muſt very 
much lay open mine own imperfection: but, good 
Sir Jobu, as you have one eye upon my follies, as 
you hear them unfolded, turn another into the re- 
giſter of your own ; that I may paſs with a reproof 
the eaſter, ſith you yourſelf know how it is to be 
ſuch an offender, 


The Vice and Folly of unlawful Love. 


Fal/. Of what quality was your love then? 

Ford. Like a fair houſe, built upon another man's 
ground; ſo that I have loſt my edifice, by miſtaking 
the place where I erected it. 


Ford's Character of Sir John Falſtaff. 


You are a gentleman of excellent weaning! admi- 
rable diſcourſe, of great admittance, authentic in 
your place and perſon, generally allowed for your 
many warlike, court-like, and learned preparations, 


Fal. O! Sir! | 
Ford's Fealouſy. 


I will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, parſon 
Hugh the Welchman with my cheeſe, an Iriſhinan with 
my aqua vitz bottle, or a thief to walk my ambling 
gelding, than my wife with herſelf J Then ſhe plots, 
then ſhe ruminates, then ſhe deviſes; and what they 
think in their hearts they may effect; they will break 
their hearts but they will effect. Heavens be praiſed 


for my jealouly ! (2) 405 


(2) Be praijed far my jealouſy.) In full amends for this, 
Ford ſays afterwards, Act 4. Sc. 4. 
Pardon 
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cr m. SCENE IM: 


Nurſe Quickly's Deſcription of Fenton, 


Mr. Fenton ! He capers, he dances, he has eyes of 
youth, he writes verſes, he ſpeaks holy-day, (3) he 
ſmells April and May : he will carry *t, he will car- 
ry 't; *tis in his buttons; he will carry 't. 


Scene 


Pardon me, wife! henceforth do what thou wilt; 
I rather will ſuſpe& the ſun with cold, 
Than thee with wantonneſs! now doth thy honour 
ſtand 
In him that was of late an heretic, 
As firm as faith ! 


(3) He ſpeaks boly-day.] i. e. in a high-flown fuſtian 
* e. It was called a holy-day ſtyle from the old cuſtom 
of acting their farces, of the -zy/teries and moralities, which 
were turgid and bombaſt, on Holy- days. So in Much ado 
about Nothing, 


I cannot woo in feſtivel terms, 
And in the Merchant of Venice, 


Thou ſpendeſt ſuch high-day wit, in praiſing him. V. 


"Tis in his buttons, alludes to an ancient cuſtom among the 
country tellows, of trying, whether they ſhould proceed with 
their miſtreſſes by carrying the batchelor”'s buttons (a plant 
of the lychnis kind, whoſe flowers reſemble a coat-button 
in form) in their pockets. And they judged of their good 
or bad ſucceſs by their growing or their not growing there. 
The old poets frequently allude to this fantaſtical cuſtom. 
Greene, in his Quip for an upftart Courtier, ſays, I ſaw 
the BaTCHELORS' BUTTONS, Wh virtue is to make 
wanton maidens weep, when they have worn them forty 
weeks under their zprous, &c. See more in Steevens's note 
on the place, ; 


K 4 
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SCENE IV. Deſcription of Spendihrifts, who ſcet 
| to better their Fortunes, by rich Mives. 


He doth object, I am too great of birth; 
And that my ſtate being rs with my expence, 


I feek to heal it only by his wealth. | 
Beſides theſe, other bars he lays before me — 
My nots paſt, my wild ſocieties : 

And tells me, 'tis a thing impoſſible 

- 1 ſhould love thee, but as a property. (4) 


J. aluable Foman loved for her own Sake, 


Wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
Than ſtamps in gold, or money in ſeal'd bags; 
And *tis the very riches of thyſelf, | 
That now I aim at. 


Se v. SCENE Iv. 


Fairies, their Rewards and Puniſbments. 


(5) Cricket, to Wind/or's chimnies ſhalt thou leap, 
Where fires thou ſind'ſt unrak'd, and hearths unſwept, 
| . There 


(4) But as a property.] And yet her parents wiſhed to 
make her a property: on which ſhe obſerves, 


O what a world of vile ill-favoured fools, 
Look handſome in three hundred pounds a year! 


See Firſt Part Henry VI. Act 5. Sc. 5. ; 
(5) Cricket, &c.] There was ſomething very pleaſing 
and advantageous to morals, in the ancient ſuperſtition, 
which ſuppoſed the actions of men, to have been under the 
immediate cognizance of. certain ſuperior heings, who uſed 
to diſtribute rewards and puniſhments on the inſtant. 
The metaphorical expoſition of this fable, continues Mrs. 
G., is, I believe, and kindly hope too, moſt fully experi- 
enced by the difference of ſlumbers, between an approving 
an 
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There — the maids as blue as bilberry. 


Our radiant queen hates ſluts, and ſluttery. 

Go you and wheteſoe'er you find a maid 

That ere ſhe {leep hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 

Rein up the organs of her fantaſy ; 

Sleep ſhe as ſound as careleſs infancy ; 

But thoſe thar ſleep, and think not on their ſins, 
Pinch them, arms, legs, back, ſhoulders, ſides, and 


ſhins. 
Guilty Fear confounds the Reaſon. 


And theſe are not fairies ? I was three or four times 
in the thought they were not fairies : and yet the guil- 
tineſs of my mind, with the ſudden ſurprize of my 
powers, drove the groſſneſs of the foppery into a re- 
ceived belief, in deſpite of the teeth and of all 
rhime and reaſon that they were fairies. See now how 
wit may be made a Jack-a-lent, (6) when *tis upon 


ill employment! 


and an upbraiding mind. An evil conſcience is a forew, 
and gives molt ſhocking curtain lectures. 

(6) A FJack-a-lent, &c.] A Jack-o'-lent appears to 
have been ſome puppet, which was thrown at in — like 
ſhrove-tide cocks. In Ben Johnſon's Tale of a Tub we 
read, 

On an A Wedneſday, 
Where thou didſt ſtand fix weeks, the Fack-o-lent 
For boys to hurl three-penny throws at thee. 


See St, Talſtaſte ſays of himſelf ſoon after, 


« Well, I am your theme: you have the ſtart of me; I 
am dejected; I am not able to. anſwer the Welch Flan- 
nel [Sir Hugh]: ignorance itſelf is a plummet over 
me!“ 


Ks General 
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General Obſervation. 


“ Queen Elizabeth,” ſays a writer of Shakeſpear's life, 
4% was fo well pleaſed with that admirable character of 
Falſtaff in the two Parts of Henry the Fourth, that ſhe cem- 
manded him to continue it for one play more, and to ſhow 
him in love. This is ſaid to be the occaſion of his writing 
the Merry Wives of Windſor.” As there is no proof 
brought for the truth of this ſtory, we may conclude—that 
it is either ſome play-houſe tradition, or had its riſe from 
Sir William Davenant, whoſe authority the writer quotes 
for another ſingular anecdote, relating to lord Southampton. 
Be this as it may; S. in the conduct of Falftaf”s love- ad- 
ventures made uſe of ſome incidents in a book that has 
been mentioned before, called I Pecorone; they are in the 
ſecond novel of that book. It is highly probable, that this 
novel likewiſe is in an old Fugliſb dreſs ſomewhere or other 
and from thence tranſplanted into a fooliſh book called, 
The fortunate, the deceived, and the unfortunate Lowers, 
printed in 1685, octavo, for William Whitwood; where 
the reader may ſce it at p. 1. Let me add too, that 
there is a like ſtory in the Piace voli Notti, di Stra- 
perola, libro primo, at Notte quarta; Fawo!a quarta Edit. 
1567, octavo, in Vinegia. Thus far Capell. Gildon ſays, 
that he was well aſſured our author finiſhed this play at 
the queen's command, in a fortnight: but this muſt be 
meant of the firſt ſketch only, which was very imperfect 
and different from the preſent play, which is one of the 
beſt acting plays of our author. Speaking of the tradition 
above mentioned—Fohnſon obſerves, that“ No taſk is 
harder than that of writing to the ideas of another. S. 
knew what the queer, if the ſtory be true, ſeems not to 
have known, that by any real — of tenderneſs, the 
ſelfiſn craft, the careleſs jollity, and the lazy luxury of 
Falſla muſt have ſuffered ſo much abatement, that lit- 
tle of his former caſt would have remained. Fal/taf 
could not love, but by cealing to be Falfaff. He could 
ouly counterfeit love, and his profeſſions could be prompt- 
ed not by the hope of pleaſure, but of money. Thus the 
poet approached as near to the work enjoined to him, as 

ſſible; yet having perhaps in the former plays compleated 
Bis own idea, he ſeems not to have been adle to give Fal- 


faff all his former pober of entertainment. ' 
1 This 


- wee 2. 
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This comedy is remarkable for the variety and number 
of perſonages, who exhibit more characters appropriated. 
and diſcriminated, than perhaps can be found in any other 

lay. 
K Whether S. was the firſt that produced upon the Engl; 
ſtage the effect of language diſtorted and depraved by pro- 
vincial or foreign pronunciation, I cannot certainly decide. 
This mode of forming ridiculous characters can confer 
praiſe only on him, who originally diſcovered it, for it re- 
quires not much of either wit or judgment: its ſucceſs 
muſt be derived almoſt wholly from the player, but its 

ower in a ſkilful mouth, even he that deſpiſes it, is una- 

le to reſiſt, | 

The conduct of this drama is deficient ; the action begins 
and ends often before the concluſion, and the different parts 
might change places without inconvenience ; but its general. 
power, that power by which all works of genius ſhall finally 
be tried, is ſuch, that perhaps it never yet had reader or 
ſpectator, who did not think it too ſoon at an end.“ 


A Midfummee 
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WOO OOO M ate oe 
VIII. | 


A Midſummer* Night's Dream. 
ACT I. SCENE I. 


Tediouſneſs of Expeclation. 


T be/. How ſlow 
This old moon (1) wanes ! ſhe lingers my deſires, 
Like to a ſtep-dame, or a dowager, 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. 


T he 


* Midſummer, &c.] Fletcher in his Faithful Shepherd- 
eſs, ſeemed deſirous of trying his ſtrength with S. There 
are doubtleſs many beauties in that performance, but 
ſuch as are viſibly copied from this exalted effort of the 
ſublimeſt imagination. The ſcene in the wood at night, 
and Amoret and Perigot's quarrel, are exact copies; and 
the character of the ſatyr is a compound of Ariel in the 
Tempeſt, and Puck, in this play. Milton'gs fine maſque, 
ſufficiently ſhows how great an opinion that admirable poct 
had, both of the Mid/ummer Night's Dream and the Faith- 
ful Shepherdeſs. 

(1) This old mcon, &c.] So Hippolita ſoon after ſays, 


And then the moon, like to a ſilver how, 
New-bent in heaven, ſhall behold the night 
Of our ſolemnitics. 


See the laſt paſſage but one in this act. The Step-mother in 
Terence, ſays, 


Tis now my chief concern to make my age 
Eaſy to all, that no one may regret 
My tengthen'd life, nor languiſh for my death. 


See Colmarn's Terence, Vol. II. p. 164, where he obſerves 
that this idea of a ſtep-mother being odious to her family 
is e in a very beautiful and uncommon manner by FS, 
in 


paſſage before us. | 
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The Witch-craft of Love. 


My gracious duke, 
This man hath witch'd the boſom of my child : 
— Thou, thou, Ly/ander, thou haſt given her rhimes, 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child : 
Thou haſt by moon-light at her window ſung, 
With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love; 
And ſtol'n the impreſſion of her fantaſy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, (2) conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, noſegays, ſweet-meats, meſlengers, 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth : 
With cunning haſt thou filch'd my daughter's heart: 
Turn'd her * 2 which is due to me, 
To ſtubborn harſhneſs. | 79, 


A Father's Authority. 


To you your father ſhould be as a god, 

One, that compos'd your beauties ; yea, and one, 
To whom you are but as a form in wax 

By him imprinted ; and within his power 

To leave (3) the figure, or disfigure it. 


Nun 


(2) Gawds.) i. e. baubles, toys, trifles. Our author 
has the word frequently. See King John Act 3. Sc. 5. St. 

(3) Leave, &c. ] The meaning of, to leave the figure, 
is no more than this—** That the child being but a form 
imprinted in wax by tue father, he has as abſolute authority 
over it, to kill or fave it, as he has over a waxen image, to 
l-ave the figure [to let it remain as he has formed it] or 
entirely to disfigure [deſtroy, or melt it down again] and 
this is well explained by what the father ſays juſt before: 


I beg the antient privilege of Athens, 
As the is mine I may diſpoſe of her: 
Which ſhall be either to this gentleman, 
Or to her death, according to our law 


Immediately provided in that caſe, 1 
. . of 
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Nun, 


The. Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion your defires, 
Know of your youth, (4) examine well your blood, 
Whether (if you yield not to your father's choice) 
You can endure the livery of a nun; 

For aye to be in ſhady-cloiſter mew'd, 
To live a barren ſiſter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitleſs moon. 
Thrice bleſſed they, that maſter ſo their blood, 
To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage! 


But (5) earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd, 
Than 


For the reader will recolle&, that Solon inſtituted a law at 
Athens, giving parents abſolute right over the life and death 
of their children: which, doubtleſs, is another proof that 
S. was not ſo entire a novice in learning and antiquity, as 
ſome people ſuppoſe. See Winter's Tale, Act 4. Sc. 7. In 
the Double Falſbood, there is a fine paſſage fimilar to this, 
on the authority of parents, | 


The voice of parents is the voice of gods; 
5 For to their children they are heav'n's lieutenants : 
Made fathers not for common uſes merely 
Of procreation (beaſts and birds wou'd be 
As noble then as we are) ; but to ſteer 
The wanton freight of youth thro' ſtorms and dan- 


ers, 
| Which with full fails they bear upon : and ſtraiten 
The moral line of life, they bend ſo often. 
For theſe are we made fathers : and for theſe 
May challenge duty on our childrens part. 
Obedience is the ſacrifice of angels, 
Whoſe form you carry—— AR 5. Sc. 2. 


(4) Know of your youth. Bring yonr youth to the queſ- 
tion : conſider y ur youth. F. 

(5) But, &c.] Comms greatly diſſuades the lady, in Mil- 
we ton fine Maſque, from withering in virginity : 
bf ® Liſt, lady, be not coy, and be not coſen'd 
M: With that ſame vaunted name virginity. 
I Beauty 1s gature's coin, muſt nay, hoarded, 


But 
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Than that, which withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in ſingle bleflednefe. 

Herm. So will I grow, fo Five, ſo die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin-patent up 
Unto his lordſhip, to whoſe unwith'd yoke 
My ſoul conſents not to give ſovereignty. 


True Love ever croſſed. 


L/. Ah me! (6) for aught that ever I cou'd read, 
Cou'd ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 
The 


But muft be current, and the good thereof 
Conſiſts in mutual and partaken bliſs, 
Unſavoury in th' enjoyment of itſelf : 

If you let ſlip time, like a neglected roſe 

It withers on the ſtalk with languith'd head. 


Inſtead of earthlier happy, Pope and others have propo- 
ſed to read earlier bappy. See All's well that ends well, 
Act 1. Sc. 1, on Firgimty. 

(6) Ah me! &c. ] S. in his poem of Venut and Adonye, 
has prettily imagined all the. croſſes and miſeries of love to 

roceed from the loſs of Adonis; for Venus there, on the 
ſight of her dead lover, thus denounces her vengeance on 
the unlucky paſſion ; 


Since thou art dead, lo here, I propheſy, 
Sorrow on love hereafter ſhall attend; 
It ſhall be waited on with jealouſy, 
Find ſweet beginning but unſavoury end ; 
Ne'er ſettled equally to high or low; 
That all love's pleaſures ſhall not match his woe, 
It ſhall be fickle, falſe, and full of fraud, 
And ſhall be blaſted in a breathing while, 
The bottom poiſon and the top o'erſtraw'd 
With ſweets, that ſhall the ſharpeſt ſight beguile: 
The ſtrongeſt body ſhall it make moſt weak, 
Strike the wife dumb, and teach the fool to ſpeak, 
See his Poems, p. 93. 


The ſimile of the lightning in the latter lines, is the moſt 


lively and perfect deſcription that can be conceived; the 
| cix- 
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The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth ; 
But either it was different in blood; 
Or elſe misgrafted in reſpect of years; 


Or elſe it ſtood upon the choice of friends; 
Or 


circumſtances are ſo finely imagined, and the expreſſions ſo 
noble, perfectly picturing the image to our view, that it 
deſerves equal commendation with that grand paſſage from 
Homer, which Longinus ſo much extols. 


Deep in the diſmal 3 of the dead, 
Th' infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head: 
Leap'd from his throne, leſt Neptune s arms ſhou'd lay 
His dark dominions open to the day : 
And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodcs, 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful e'en to gods. 

| Pope; II. 20, 83. 


The word collied [i. e. black, ſmutted with coal, a word 
ſtill uſed in the midland counties] conveys the idea of ſome- 
thing more than black, a perfetly dark, and ſooty night, 
which renders the glare of the lightning more diſmal 
« which in a ſpleen [a moment, on a ſudden] darts its 
blue light, and diſplays the creation, juſt now thick mantled 
in night, and before we can even ſpeak to obſerve it, the 
jaws of darkneſs do devour it up.” The'circumſtances of 
the deep darkneſs of the night, the glare of the lightning, 
in an inſtant bringing to view heaven and earth, the mo- 
mentary duration of it, not ſo long as while a man can 
ſpeak, and its being inſtantly devoured by the jaws of 
darkneſs, are ſuch as place the image immediately before 
our ſight, and rank the paſſage with the moſt ſublime and 
admired ones. 

Adam, in Paradiſe Loft, b. 10. v. 396, complains in like 
manner with Ly/ander in this play, of the diſaſters of love. 


This miſchief had not then befall'n, 
And more that ſhall befal, innumerable 
Diſturbances on carth, thro' female ſnares, 
And ſtrait conjunction with this ſex: for either 
He never ſhall find out fit mate, but ſuch 

As ſome misfortune brings him or miſtake : 
Or whom he wiſhes mot ſhall ſeldom gain 
Thro' her perverſeneſs, but ſhall fee her gain'd 


By 
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Or if there were a ſympathy in choice, 
War, death or ſickneſs did lay ſiege to it, 
Making it momentary, as a ſound, 
Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream ; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That, in a ſpleen, unfolds both heav'n and earth: 
And, ere a man hath pow'r to ſay,—Behold ! 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up: 
So quick bright things come to confuſion ! 
Ile m. Then, let us teach our trial patience ; 
Becauſe it is a cuſtomary croſs, 
As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and ſighs, 
Withes and tears, poor fancy's followers ! 


Aſſignation. 


I ſwear (7) to thee, by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow, 
By his beſt arrow with the golden wa: 

By the ſimplicity of Venus doves, 

By that which knitteth ſouls, and proſpers loves: 
And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage queen, 
When the falſe Trejan under ſail was ſeen ; 

By all the vows that ever men have broke, 

In number more than ever women ſpoke : 


In 


By a far worſe, or if ſhe love, with-held 

By parents; or his happieſt choice too late 
Shall meet, already link'd, and wedlock-bound 
To a fell adverſary, his hate or ſhame : 

Which infinite calamity ſhall cauſe 

To human life, and houſhold peace confound. 


(7) I fwear,: &c.] Though perhaps it is not _— to 
the purpoſe, I cannot help quoting here a fine paſſage from 
the Double Falſbood, on ſincere affettion. 


Think, Julio, from the ſtorm that's now o'erblown, 
Tho' ſour affliftion combat hope a-while, 

When lovers ſwear their truth, the lining angels 
Stand on the golden battlements of heav'n, 

And waft their vows to the eternal throne. 


Such were our vows, and fo are they repaid. 
ud of the 5th Ad. 
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In that ſame place thou haſt appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 


Modeſt and generous Eulogium of ; Rival. 


Hel. Call you me fair? that fair again unſay, 
Demetrius loves you, fair, O happy fair! 


Your eyes are lode-ſtars, (8) and your tongues ſweet air 
More 


(8) Lode-flars.) This was a compliment not unfrequent 
among the old poets, The /ode-flar is the leading or 
iding ſtar, that is, the 1 The magnet is for 

the ſame reaſon called the /ode-fone, either becauſe it 
leads iron, or guides the ſailor. Milton has the ſame 
thought in L'. Allegro. 

Towers and battlements he ſees, 

Boſom'd high in tufted trees: 

Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 

The cynoſure of neighb'ring eyes. 
Dawies calls Elizabeth Iode-flone to hearts, and lode- ſtone 
to all eyes. J. Mrs. G. on this paſſage, obſerves, that 
Hermia had uſed no arts, no coquetry to allure Helena 
love from her: for as ſhe expreſſes it juſt after in the ſame 
cxalogue, His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine.“ She 
happened indeed to do her an injury, but no wrong ; and 
therefore the forſaken maid ſhews her juſtice in 3 
her own ill fortune, only, without expreſſing the leaſt re- 
ſentment againſt her unoffending rival. Hermia in the 
ſame ſcene alludes to the magic power of love, which con- 
centers all our ideas in one, making us prefer a cottage to 
a palace, and a deſert to a grove, according to the ſituation, 
or circumſtances of the objet of our affections: after having 
declared the purpoſe of flying her country wath her lover, 
the adds, | 

Before the time I did Ly/ander ſee, 

Seem'd Athens like a paradiſe to me : 


O then what graces in my love do dwell 
That he hath turn'd a heaven into hell ! 


Helena afterwards carries on the fame idea in the next paſ- 
ſage, 


vY oY. "1 my Wh 
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More tunable than lark to ſhepherd's ear, 

When wheat is green, when haw=thorn buds appear. 
Sickneis is catching: O, were favours ſo ! 

Yours would I catch, fair Hlermia, ere I go; 

My ear ſhould catch your voice, my eye your eye; 
My tongue ſhould catch your tongue's ſweet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 

The re!t 1'!] give to be to you tranſlated. 

O teach me, how you look ; and with what art 

You iway the motion of Demetrius heart, 


Moon. 


When phæb⸗ doth behold 
Her ſilver 1 in the watry glaſs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. (9) 


Love. 


Things baſe and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can tranſpoſe to form and dignity: 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid pairted blind; 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte : 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haſte : 
And therefore 1s love ſaid to be a child, 
Becauſe in choice he often is beguil'd : 
As waggiſh boys themfelves in 1 forſwear; 
So the boy Love (10) is perjur'd every where. 


ACT 


ge, Things baſe and wile, &e. Theſeus too accords with 
this ſentiment in a paſſage of his ſpeech, Act 5. Sc. . 


While the lover all as frantic 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. 


See alſo Act 2. Sc. 2. Love in idleneſt and a. 
(9) See p. 195 foregoing. 


(10) So the boy Lowe, &c.] Whoever after reading the 


following lines from Propertius Lib. 2. can doubt _ 
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ae N E I. 
Cowſlips and Fairy Em loyment, 


The cowſlips (11) tall her penſioners be; 
In their gold coats ſpots you lee ; 

Thoſe be rubies fairy ſavours; 

In thoſe ſpeckles live their ſav ours: 

I mult go ſeek ſome dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowflip's ear. 


Puck, 
Py . 
had them in his view, when he wrote the paſſage before us, 
muſt affirm that there is no ſuch thing as poetical imitation, 


Quicunque ille fuit, puerum qui finxit amorem, 
Nonne putas, miras hunc habuiſſe manus! 
Hic primum vidit, fine ſenſu vivere amantes, 
Et levibus curis magna perire bona. | 
Idem non fruſtra ventoſas addidit alas, 
Fecit & humano corde volare Deum. 
Scilicit alterna quoniam jactamur in unda ; 
Noſtraque non ullis permanet aura locis. 
Et merito hamatis manus eſt armata ſagittis, 
Et pharetra ex humero Gnoſſia utroque jacet, 
Ante ferit quoniam, tuti quam cernimus hoſtem, 
Nec quiſquam ex illo vulnere ſanus abit, 


(11) Coaſlips.] The cowſlip was a favourite among the 
fairies. There is a hint in Drayton of their attention to 
May-morning. | 
For the queen a fitting tow'r 
Quoth he, is that fair cow/ip-fow'r, 

In all the train there's not a fay 
That ever went to gather May, 
But ſhe hath made it in her way, 
The talleft there that groweth. 


In Cymbeline S. refers to the ſame red ſpots in the cowilips. 


A mole cinque-ſpotted, like the crimſon drops, 
I th' bottom of a cowlſlip. 
4 Johnſon and Percy. 
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am (12) that merry wand'rer of the night, 
I jeſt to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likeneſs of a filly-foal ; 
And ſometimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 
. In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab, 
And when ſhe drinks, againſt her lips I bob, 

And 


(12) 1 am, &c. ] S' excellence in theſe fictitious cha- 
racters 15 a allowed: no man ever equaled him in 
deſcriptions of ghoſts and fairies: no man ever like him 


Could give to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 


The editors of Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, juſtly ob- 
ſerve, ©. S., from his low education, had believed and felt 
all the horrors he painted: for though the univerſities and 
inns of court were in ſome degree freed from theſe dreams 
of ſuperſtition, the banks of the Avon were then haunted 
on every fide : 


There tript with printleſs foot the elves of hills, 

Brooks, caves and groves ; there ſorcery bedimm'd 

The noon-tide ſun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, 
And *twixt the green fea, and the azur'd vault 

Set roaring war. Tempeſt. 


So that S. can ſcarce be ſaid to create a new world in his 
magie; he went but back to his native country, and only 
dreſſed their goblins in poctic weeds : hence even Theſeus 
is not attended by his own deities, Minerva, Venus, the 
fauns, ſatyrs, Sc. but by Oberon, and his fairies—whereas 
our authors, &c.—Preface, p. 51. of the Tempeſt. See the 
Obſervations at the end reſpecting S's preternatural beings. 

The 8 P bowl, 1. 5. alludes to the old cuſtom in the 
country of drinking apples and ale, the crab in the next 
line, meaning, a crab apple: I believe there 1s no occaſion 
to obſerve, that Milton's admired and pictureſque deſcrip- 
tion of laughter, is undaubtedly taken from the hint I. 13. 


Mixth that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding bath. his fades. 
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And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale; 

The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 

Sometime for three-foot ſtool miſtaketh me ; 

Then ſlip I from her bum, down topples the, 

And Tailor (13) cries, and falls into a cough, 

And then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe; 
And 


(13) Tailor cries.) © The cuſtom of crying Tailor at a 
ſadden fall backward, I think, I remember to have ob- 
ſerved,” ſays Johnſon. © He that _ beſide his chair, 
falls as a tailor, ſquats upon his board. The Oxford edi- 
tor, Warburton, &c. read, and rails or cries, plauſibly, 
but I believe not rightly. Beſides the trick of the fairy is 
repreſented producing merriment rather than anger," 
The account given us in this ſcene of Robin Good-fellow 
correſponds in every article with that given of him, in 
Harſenet's Declaration, ch. 20. p. 135. He is mentioned 
by Cartwright, as a ſpirit particularly fond of diſconcerting 
and diſturbing domeſtic peace and economy. 


Saint Francis and ſaint Benedight 

Bleſſe this houſe from wicked wight : 

From the night-mare and the goblin, 

That is hight Good-felloww Robin. | 
Cartwright's Ordinary, Act 3. Sc. 1. v. 8 


See alſo the fame account of this frolickſome ſpirit in Regi- 
neil Scot's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, Lond. 1588, quarto, 
p. 66.—To theſe extraordinary opinions Milton has 1efer- 
ence in L' Allegro. 

Then to the ſpicy nut-brown ale, 

With ſtories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab tl.e junkets eat ; 

She was rac and pull'd ſhe ſaid, 

And he by friars lanthorn led: 

Tells how the drudging goblin ſweat 

To earn his cream-bowl, duly ſet, 

When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 

His ſhadowy flail had threſh'd the corn, 

Which ten day-labourers would not end, 

Then lays him down the /ubber fiend! 


A like account of Puck is given by Drayton, 


WY a > © 


** 
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And waxen in their mirth, and neeze and ſwear, 
A merrier hour was never waſted there. | 


Scene II. Fairy Jealouſy, and the Effects of it. 


Theſe (14) are the forgeries of jealouſy; 
And never ſince the middle ſummer's ſpring, 


Met 


He meeteth Puch, which moſt men call 
Hobgoblin, and on him doth fal. 
This Puck ſeems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking, like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a bed doth bolt, 
A purpole to deceive us: 
And leading us makes us to ſtray, 
Long winter's nights out of the way, 
And when we ſtick in mire and clay, 
He doth with laughter leave us. 


© It will be apparent to any one who will compare Dray- 
tons 2 with this play, that either one of the poets co- 
pied the other, or as I rather believe,” ſays Johnſon, © that 
there was then ſome ſyſtem of the fairy empire, generally 
received which they both repreſented, as accurately as they 
could. It ſeems that in the fairy mythology Puck or hob- 
goblin was the truſty ſervant of Oberon, and always em- 
ployed to watch or dete& the intrigues of queen Mat, 
called by S. Titania. For in Drayton's Nymphydia, the 
ſame fairies are engaged in the ſame bulineſs. Mab 
has an amour with Pigwiggen ; Oberon being jealous, 
ſends hobgoblin to catch them, and one of Mab's nymphs 
oppoſes him by a ſpell. See Tohnſon, Marton, &c.— 
And the General Obſervations at the end. 

(14) Theſe, &c.] S. ſeems to have had the moſt ac- 
quaintance with Ovid of any claſſic author: and as there is 
a prodigious ſimilarity in this deſcription of the miſeries of 
the country, occaſioned by the jealouſy of Oberon and his 
fairy queen, and that which Ovid acquaints us, was cauſed 
by Ceres, on the loſs of her daughter, we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that S. had a view to Ovid: at leaſt there is 
enough, whereon to ground an tation. 


dhe 
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Met we on hull, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by ruſhy brook, 
Or 


She knows not on what land her curſe ſhou'd fall, 

But as ingrate alike upbraids them all, 

Unworthy of her gifts: Trinacria moſt 

Where the laſt ſteps ſhe found of what ſhe loſt ; 

The plough for this the vengeful goddeſs broke, 

And with one death-the ox and owner ſtruck : 

In vain the fallow fields the peaſant tills, 

The ſeed corrupted ere 'tis ſown ſhe kills: 

The fruitful ſoil, that once ſuch harveſt bore, 

Now mocks the farmer's care, and teems no more. 

And the rich grain, which fills the furrow'd glade, 

Rots in the ſeed or ſhrivels in the blade : 

Or too much ſun burns up, or too much rain 

Drowns, or black blights deſtroy the blaſted plain: 

Or greedy birds the new-ſown ſeeds devour, 

Or darnel, thiſtles, and a crop impure 

Of knotted graſs along the acres ſtand, 

And ſpread their thriving roots thro? all the land. 
See Garth's Ovid, v. 1. p. 188. 


The length of this quotation hinders me from adding ano- 
ther equally fine; the deſcription of Eri#ho's power, in 
Lucan : however, the reader may find it in the 6th book of 
his Pharſalia, and the 739th line, (Rowe's tranſlation), 
In the? Tempeſt, S. calls the .queint maies in the wanton 


green, | 
The green ſour ringlets 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 


Medea, in Seneca, boaſts of changing the ſeaſons by hel 
power, and cauſing torrents to ſtand ſtill or overbear their 
continents : 

m—T emporum flexi vices : 
Aſtidà tellus floruit cantu meo, 
Meſſem coatta widit hibernam Ceres. 
Violenta Phaſis wertit in fontem wada : 
Et Iſter in tot ora diviſis truces 
Cempreſſit undas : tumuit inſanum mare 
Tacente Vento. Med. Act 4. Sc. 2. 


I'v: 
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Or on the beached margent of the ſea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling Wies, 
| But 


T've chang'd the courſe the conſtant ſeaſons keep ; 

Cloath'd earth in ſummer with a new-born ſpring : 

Made Ceres ſee a winter crop of corn : 

Back to their ſource ſwift Phaſis turn his ſtreams, 

And Ifer, in ſeven mouths divided, force 

Sudden his rapid waters to a ſtand. 

Made torrents roar, ſeas ſwell, and billows rage, 

Huſh'd every wind, and ſilent ev'ry blaſt. i 

Sir Edward Sherburne, (altered.) 
And in the beginning of Oedip«s, by Dryden and Lee, it is 
aid, | | 
Therefore the ſeaſons 

Lie all confus'd, and by the heav'ns neglected, 

Forget themſelves : blind winter meets the ſummer 

In his mid-way : and ſeeing not his livery, 

Has driv'n him headlong back: and the raw damps *' 

With flaggy wings fly heavily about, 

Scattering their peſtilential colds and rheum 

Through all the lazy air, 


In the Second Part of Henry IV. our author ſpeaks finely 


of the change of the ſeaſons : 


The ſeaſons change their manners as the year 
Had found ſome months aſleep, and leap'd them over. 


Milton in Comus thus ſpeaks of the fairy ſports ; 


On the tawny ſands and ſhelves, 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves, 
By dimpled brook, and fountain brim 
The wood-nymphs deckt with daiſies trim, 
Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep: 
What hath night to do with ſleep ? 


And in the firſt Book, ver. 781, of Paradiſe Loft, he has 
his pretty ſimile, 
— Or fairy elves, 
Whoſe midnight revels by a foreſt fide 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees, 
Or dreams he ſees ; while over-head the moon 
Vor. I. L dits 
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But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our ſport : 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, (15) 
As in revenge, have ſuck'd up from the ſea, 
Contagious 7 s; which falling in the land, 

Have every pelting river made ſo proud 

Thatthey have overborne their continents. 

The ox hath therefore ſtretch'd his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere its youth attain'd a beard : 

The fold ftands empty in the drowned field, 


And crows are fatted with the murrion flock : 
The 


Sits arbitreſs, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale courſe, they on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund muſic charm his ear: 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. | 

By the middle ſummer's ſpring, in the ſecond line is 
meant no more than the beginning of midſummer : S. often 
uſes the word ſpring, for the beginning, as in the Second 
Part of Henry IV. Act 4. Sc. 8. | 

Flaws congealed in the ſpring of day. | | 
This mode of expreſſion ſeems to have its original from 
ſcripture, where we read, the DAY-SPRING from on high 
hath viſited us. Luke c. i. v. 78. 

(15) Piping to us.) So Milton, 

While rocking winds are piping loud! 
Pelting in the next line but two, ſeems to mean, little, da- 
ſpicable, mean, wretched. So in Lear, 
Low pelting farms. 

Cafe!l, in his gloſſary, ſays, it is a contraction of pellet- 
ing; „ pellets” are ſmall minute balls, of any materials: 
and from hence the word 58 or pelleting was ſaid of 
any thing ſmall or minute. Have overborne their conti- 
nents, in the next line, means, have borne down the 
banks, which contained them. So in Lear, 


Cloſe pent guilt 
Rive their concealing continents. 
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The nine-mens morris (16) 1s fill'd up with mad, 
And the queint mazes in the wanton green, 

For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable. 

The human mortals want their winter here; (17) 
0 


(16) The nine- mens morris] Is a kind of labyrinthal 
maze cut in the graſs—wide enough for the xine dancers to 
paſs, without incommoding each other. The dancers are 
generally dreſt fantaſtically ; have different departments in 
the dance, and are uſually ine. Though the cuſtom is 
almoſt antiquated, I have ſeen ſome of them, within this 
little time, in Bedford/hire; they travel the country, and 
levy contributions on the villagers.-Dr. James gives us 2 
different account of this port, and as perhaps it may be to 
this latter ſpecies that S. alludes, I will ſubjoin it; though 
I do not fee, how it can have any thing to do with zzorris- 
dancers. 

« In that part of Warwickſhire, where S. was edncated, 
and the neighbouring parts of Northamptonſhire, the ſhep- 
herds and other boys dig up the turf with their knives to 
repreſent a ſort of imperfect cheſs-board. It conſiſts of a 
ſquare, ſometimes only a foot diameter, ſometimes three 
or four yards. Within this 1s another ſquare, every fide 
of which 1s parallel to the external ſquare ; and theſe ſquares 
are joined by lines drawn from each corner of both ſquares, 
and the middle of each line. One party, or player, has 
wooden-pegs, the other tones, which they move in ſuch a 
manner as to take up each other's men as they are called, 
and the area of the inner ſquare is called the pound, in 
which the men taken up are impounded. Theſe figures 
are, by the country people, called the nine men's morris, or 
merrils, and are fo called, becauſe each party has nine men. 
Theſe figures are always cut upon the green turf or leys, 
as they are called, or upon the graſs, at the end of ploughed 
lands, and in rainy ſeaſons never fail to be choaked up with 
mud. 

(x 7) Here.] This word is ſpelt in the old folio's Heere, 
and being underſtood in the ſenſe of the adverb here, has 
much perplexed all the editors: Hanmer, with the greateſt 
ſhew of probability, corrected it to cheer, and Warburioa 
to heried, to which (were there no other objection) the 
elegant ſmoothneſs of all = lines in this ſpeech, is a ſuffi- 

2 cient 
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No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt. 
Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air; 

That rheumatic diſeaſes do abound. 

And thorough this diſtemperature we ſee 


The ſeaſons alter; hoary-headed froſts 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe; 


And on old Hyems chin (18) and icy crown, 

An od'rous chaplet of ſweet ſummer-buds 

Is, as in mock'ry, ſet: the ſpring, the ſummer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter change 
Their wonted liveries, — the mazed world 

By their increaſe now knows not which is which, 


Love in Idleneſi. 


Thou remember'ſt(19) 


Since once I ſat upon a promontary, 
And 


cient anſwer. But the truth cf it is, here, in this place, 
is uſed in the ſenſe of the Saxon word, for maſter, from the 
Latin, herus: ſo the Dutch ſay, mynheer, my maſter, and 
the word itſelf is common in the Saxon language. This 
ſenſe clears up every difhculty, and gives the paſſage its 
true meaning. Steevens obſerves, that the confuſion of ſea- 
ſons, deſcribed by the poet, is no more than a poetical ac- 
count of the weather, which happened in England about 
the time, when this play was firſt publiſhed. For this in- 
formation I am indebted, continues he, to chance, which 
furniſhed me with a few leaves of an old meteorological 
hiſtory. ; 

(18) Hyems chin.] Dr. Grey conjectures, that the poet 
wrote | 

Old Hyems CHILL and icy crown, 


for head. It is not eaſy to diſcover how a chaplet can be 

laced on the chin. The childing autumn, in the laſt line 
Bo two, means, the pregnant autumn—frugifer autumnus : 
and by their increaſe, in the laſt line, is meant, by their 


produce. See F. and St. 


(19) ————T hou remember, &c.) The firſt thing ob- 
4 ſervable 


— 


r 
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And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back, 


Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That 


ſervable on the paſſage before us, is, that this action of 
the mermaid is laid in the ſame time and place with Cupid 's 
attack upon the veffal, By the va every one knows is 
meant queen Elixabetb. It is very natural and reaſonable 
then to think that the mermaid ſtands for ſome eminent 


erſonage of her time. And if fo, the allegorical cover- 


ing, in which there is a mixture of ſatire and panegyric, 
will lead us to conclude, that this perſon was one of whom 
it had been inconvenient for the author to ſpeak openly, 
either in praiſe or diſpraiſe. All this agrees with Mary 
queen of Scots, and no other. Queen Elzzabeth could not 
bear to hear her commended: and her ſucceſſor would not 
forgive her ſatiriſt. But the poet has ſo well marked out 
every diſtinguiſhed circumſtance of her lite and character in 
this beautiful allegory, as will leave no room to doubt about 
this ſecret meaning. She is called a mermaid, 1ſt, to de- 
note her reign over a kingdom ſituate in the fea, and 2d, 
her beauty and intemperate luſt. 


Ut turpiter atrum 
Definat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne. 


For as Elizabeth for her chaſtity is called a veſtal, this 
unfortunate lady on a contrary account is called a mermaid. 
3d, an ancient ſtory may be ſappoſed to be here alluded to. 
The emperor Julian tells us, Epiſtle 41, that the firens 


(which, with all the modern poets, are mermaids) con- 


tended for precedency with the muſes, who, overcoming 
them, took away their wings. The quarrels between Mary 
and Elizabeth had the ſame cauſe, and the ſame iſſue. 

0. a 4olphin's back.) This evidently marks out that 
diſtinguiſhing circumſtance of Mary's fortune, her marriage 
with the dauphin of France, ſon of Henry II. 

Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath.) This alludes 
to her great abilities of genius and learning, which ren- 
dered her the moſt accompliſhed princeſs of her age. The 
French writers tell us, that, while ſhe was in that court, 
ſhe pronounced a Latin oration in the great hall of the 
Louvre, with ſo much grace and eloquence, as filled the 
whole court with admiration. 


L 3 That 


* 
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That the rude ſea grew civil at her Gag. 
And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 


To 


That the rude ſea grew civil with her ſong.) By the 
rude ſea is meant Scotland, incircled with the ocean; 
which roſe up in arms againit the regent whilſt ſhe was in 
France. But her return home preſently quicted thoſe diſ- 
orders, and had not her ſtrange il] conduct afterwards in- 
flamed them, ſhe might have paſſed her whole life in peace, 
There is the greater juſtice and beauty in this image, as the 
vulgar opinion is, that the mermaid always ſings in ſtorms, 


And certain flars fhot madly from their ſpheres, 
To hear the ſea maid's muſic. ] 


Thus concludes the deſcription, with that remarkable cir- 
cumſtance of this unhappy lady's fate, the deſtruction ſhe 
brought upon ſeveral of the Engliſb nobility, whom ſhe 
drew in to ſupport her cauſe. This, in the boldeſt expreſ- 
fion of the ſublime, the poet images by certain flars ſhooting 
madly from their ſpheres : by which he meant the earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, who fell in her quarrel, 
and principally the great duke of Norfolk, whoſe projected 
marriage with her was attended with ſuch fatal conſequences. 
Here again the reader may obſerve a peculiar juſtneſs in the 
imagery. The vulgar opinion being that the mermaid al- 
lured men to deſtruction by her ſongs. To which opinion 
S. alludes in his Comedy of Errors. 


O train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy fiſter's flood of tears. 


On the whole it is the nobleſt and juſteſt allegory that was 
ever written. The laying it in Fairy-land and out of na. 
ture is in the character of the ſpeaker. And on theſe oc. 
caſions S. always excels himſelf. He is borne away by the 
magic of his enthuſiaſm, and hurries his reader along with 
him into theſe ancient regions of poetry,. by that power of 
verſe, which we may well fancy to be like what, 


Olim fauni vateſque canebant. 


The metamorphoſis at the end (of Lowe in Idleneſ5, &c.) 
is as fine as any in Ovid; with a much better moral, inti- 
mating, that irregular love has only power, when people 
are idle or not well employed, Warburton. See Taming of 
the Shrew, Act 1. Sc. 4. 


— — — 
> 
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To hear the ſea-maid's muſic, 

That very time I ſaw, (but thou could'ſ not) 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all-arm'd (20) : a certain aim he took 
At a fair veſtal, throned by the weſt, 

And loos'd his love-ſhaft ſmartly from his bow, 
As it ſhould pierce a hundred thouſand hearts. 
But I might ſee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft 
Quencht in the chaſte beams of the watry moon; 
And the imperial vot'reſs paſſed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 


Vet markt I where the bolt of Cupid fell :— 


It fell upon a little weſtern flow'r, 
Before milk white ; now purple with love's wound, 
And maidens call it, “ Love in idleneſs.“ 


Virtuous Love's Protection and Reliance. 


Your virtue is my privilege, For that (21) 
It is not night when I do ſee your face, 
Therefore, I think, I am not in the night: 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 
For you in my reſpect are all the world. 

Then how can it be ſaid, I am alone, 
When all the world is here to look on me? 


A Fairy 


(20) Cupid all-arn'd.) M. would read alarmed; as if 
Cupid was alarmed tor his empire on this veſtal queen's vow. 
But all-arm'd ſeems to be the true reading, which docs not 
ſignify dreſſed in panoply : the all, only enforcing the word 
armd— with his uſual weapons, his bow and quiver, which 


is the only, but compleat armour, of Cupid. 


(21) For that, &c.) This paſſage is paraphraſed from 
two lines of an old poet, 
Tu note vel atri 
Lumen, et in folis tu mihi turba locis. 


See a fine ſunilar paſſage in Henry VI. Second Part AR 3. 
Sc. 2. L 4 
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A Fairy Bank. 


I know (22) a bank, whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lip and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite over-canopy'd with — rs wood bine, 

With ſweet muſk-roſes and with eglantine : 

There ſleeps Titana, ſometime of the night, 

Lull'd in theſe flow'rs with dances and delight - 


ACT HI. SCENE III. 
Fairy Courteſces. 


Be kind, (23) and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambole in his eyes; 
Feed 


(22) IT know, &c.] To a ſhady bank, 
Thick over-head with verdant roof imbower'd, 
He led her nothing loth: flow'rs were the couch, 
Panſies and violets and aſphodel, 
And hyacinth, earth's freſheſt, ſofteſt lap, 
Par. Loft, B. 9. v. 1037. 


But in the Faithful Shepherdeſs, we have an immediate imi- 
tation of the deſcription ; | 


— Here ſhalt thou reſt 
Upon this holy bank, no deadly ſnake 
Upon this turt herſelf in folds doth make : 
Here is no poiſon for the toad to feed: 
Here boldly ſpread thy hands, no venom'd weed 
Dares bliſter them, no ſlimy ſnail doth creep 
Over thy face, when thou art faſt aſleep : 
Here never durſt the babbling cuckoo ſpit, 
No flough of falling ſtar did ever hit 
Upon this bank; let this thy cabin be, 
This other ſet with violets tor me. 


(2) Be kind, &c.} Mr. Dryden has obſerved, that Ti- 
tana's order to the fairies to humour her ſweet-heart, is 
one of the prettieſt flights of fancy in S. In the Faithful 


Shepherdeſs, Cloe ſeeks in like manner to engage the ey 
0 
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Feed him with apricots and dewberries, 

With purple grapes, green figs and mulberries ; 
The honey bags ſteal from the humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 
To have my love to bed, and to ariſe; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies. 
To fan the moon-beams from his ſleeping eyes ; 
Nod to him elves, and do him courteſies. 


Swiſmeſs of Fairy's Motion. 


I go, Igo, look how I go (24) ; 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar*s bow. 


Sen/e 


of her lover, in a ſpeech which (as is well remarked) breathes 
the true ſpirit of Theocritus and Virgil. 


Here be woods as green 
As any, air likewiſe as freſh and ſweet, 
As where ſmooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled ſtreams, with flow'rs as many 
As the young ſpring gives, and as choice as any; 
Here be all new delights, cool ſtreams and wells, 
Arbors o'ergrown with woodbines, caves and dells ; 
Chooſe where thou wilt, while I fit by and ſing, 
Or gather ruſhes, to make many a ring, 
For thy long fingers; tell thee tales of love, 
How the — Phebe, hunting in a grove, 
Firſt ſaw the boy Endymion, from whoſe eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies. @&c. 


It would be eaſy to bring many paſſages from Theocritus 
and Virgil ſimilar to theſe, but they cannot eſcape the claſ- 
fical reader's remembrance. Deauberries, in the zd line, 
are ſtriftly, the fruit of a ſpecies of wild bramble : but as 
they ſtand here, ſays Warburton, among the more delicate 
fruits, they muſt be underſtood to mean raſberries, which 
are alſo of the bramble kind. 

(24) Igo, &c. ] See Act 4. Sc. 1. and Tempet, Act. 2. 


Ariel. 
L 5 
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Senſe of Hearing quickened by Loſs of Sight. 


Dark night, that from the eye his function takes 
'The ear more quick of apprehenſion makes : 
Wherein it doth impair the ſeeing ſenſe, 

It pays the hearing double recompence. 


Scene VII. Female Friendſhip. 


Is (25) all the council that we two have ſhar'd, 
The ſiſter vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When 


(25) I, &c. ] In the tragedy of the Taue Noble Kin/men, 
written by Shakeſpear and Fletcher, there is a ſimilar de- 
Fription to this, and which probably was written by g. 


But I, 

And ſhe (I ſigh and ſpoke of) were things innocent 
Lov'd for we did; and like the elements 

That know not what nor why, yet do effect 

Rare iſſues by their operance: our ſouls 

Did fo to one another: what ſhe lik d 

Was then of me approv'd; what not, condemn'd, 

No more arraignment “: the flow'r that I would * 
| n 


* No more arraignmente] i. e. Her not liking it, was ſufficient 
to condemn it, without any further arraignment, or bringing it to 
its trial, —In the ſubſequent lines ſhe ſays, „She had no toy on 
her head, but that became her friend's pattern: and her affe&ions 

the things her friend affected, or liked, in which ſenſe the word is 

equently uſed ] (everpretty, though perhaps they were merely ca- 
fual and careleſs at firſt) yet ſhe ſo much approved that ſhe followed 
them for her moſt ſerious dreſſing.” The reader will find this paſſage 
differently read by the late editors: poſſibly ſome may object againſt 
a careleſs dreſs being called the . of the wearer, and aſk how 
any one can af or like that, which they take no care about? I 
think two anfwers may b: given: it is well known how much 
ſome ladies | 4p a careleſs way of dreſſing; and what ſeems in 
them often the effect of mere chance, is the produce of their ut- 
moſt ſtudy—conformabte to the old maxim, are celare artom + or 
it may be the lady calls thoſe the affechions of her friend, which 
dhe herſelf eſteemed ſo, which, as being hers, ſhe admired * | 
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When we have chid the haſty-footed time 

For parting us: O! and is all forgot ? 

All ſchool-days friendſhip, childhood innocence ? 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Created with our needles both one flower, 

Both on one ſamplar, fitting on one cuſhion ; 

Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key; 

As if our hands, our ſides, voices and minds 

Had been incorp'rate. So we grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted 

But yet an union in partition: | 

Two lovely berries molded on one ſtem, 

So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart; 5 
WO 


And put between my breaſts (oh, then but beginning 

To ſwell about the bloſſom) the wou'd long, 

Till ſhe had ſuch another; and commit it 

To the like innocent cradle, where phœnix like, 

They died in perfume: on my head no toy 

But was her pattern: her affections (pretty, 

Tho' happily they careleſs were) I follow'd 

For my mot ſerious decking ; had mine ear 

Stol'n ſome new air, or at adventure humm'd one 

From muſical coynage, why it was a note, 

Whereon her ſpirits would ſojourn (rather dwell on) 
And ſing it in her flumbers: this rehearſal 

(Which furely innocence wots well) comes in 

Like old importments baſtard, has this end, 

That the true love tween maid and maid may be 

More than in ſex dividu al.. AF 1. Sc. 5. 


haps we might read the paſſage thus, if theſe reaſons are not ſa- 
tisfaQtory : 

But was her pattern, her ae; her pretty 

Though happily, her careleſs wear, I follow'd, 


which is almoſt the ſame with what Seward places in the text. 
The reader will be pleaſed, well to obſerve that heavy line, 


Whereon her ſpirits wou'd ſojourn /rather dwell on 


do not the laſt words ſound as if they had been a marginal note of 
ſame critic, or a remark of a prompter 
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Two of the firſt(26), like coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt. 
And will you rend our ancient love aſunder, 
To join withmen in ſcorning your poor friend ? 
It is not friendly, *tis not maidenly ; 

Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it ; 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 


Sckxx VIII. Lover's Hate the greateſt Harm. 
What can you do me greater harm than hate ? 
Female Timidity. 


I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt me: I was never md wo 

I have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhneſs ; 

I am a right maid, for my cowardice. 


Day- 


(26) Tao of the firfl, &c.] Two of the firfl, ſecond, 
&c. are terms peculiar in heraldry, to diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferent quarterings of coats. T. ; 

(27) Curl.) This word is frequently uſed by S. in the 
ſenſe of Shrewiſh ; ſo in Much ado about nothing, Act 2. 
Sc. 1. Leonato ſays of Beatrice, 


Thou wilt never get a huſband, if thou be ſo rewd of 
thy tongue. 
Ant. In faith he is too curſt. 
Beat. Too curſt is more than curſt : I ſhall leſſen God's 
ſending that way: for it is ſaid, God ſends à curft conv 
ſhort horns: but to a cow too curſt he ſends none. 


Helena in this ſcene ſays ſoon after; 


Alas ſhe is keen and frewd, 
She was a wixen when at ſchool, 
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 Day-Break. „ 
Night's (28) ſwift dragons cut the clouds full faſt, 


And yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger : 
At whoſe approach, y_ wand'ring here and there, 
Troop home to church- yards. 


A N CE NE 
Embracing. 


So doth the woodbine, (29) the ſweet honey-ſuckle, 
Gently entwiſt—the female ivy ſo 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 


Dew in Flawers. 


That (30) ſame dew, which ſometimes on the buds 
Was 


(23) Nights, &c.] The poets have all exerted themſelves 
in their deſcriptions of the morning; perhaps S. may claim 
the preference : however, the reader wil! ſee, in Romeo and 
Juliet, Act 3. ſeveral paſſages ſelected from the beſt 
writers, and he may not be diſagreeably amuſed by compar- 
ing them together. 

(29) So doth the woodbine, &c. ] 1. e. So do the avood- 
bine and the ſweet honey-ſuckle gently entwiſt or twine 
themſelves together: the wood-bine is the ſweet honey- 
ſuckle, S. calls the zvy, female becauſe it always requires 
ſome ſupport, which is poetically termed its huſband. $0 
Milton, | 


Led the vine 
To awed her elm: ſhe ſpous'd about then twines 
Her marriageable arms. 
Ulmo conjunia marito, Catullus, 
And Horace, 
Platanuſque celebs 
Evincet ulmos. ge 


(30) That, &c.] In Sampſon Agoniſtes, when Dalilab 


comes 
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Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flouret's eyes, 
Like tears that did their own diſgrace bewail. 


Hunting and Hiqunds. 


Te. We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's 
top, | 
And mark the muſical confuſion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 
Hip. 1 was with Hercules and Cadnius once, | 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the boar (31) 
With 


comes to viſit her eyeleſs huſband, ſhe is afraid to approach, 
and the poct has made her ſilence moſt beautifully expreſ- 
five : the chorus tells Sampſon, 
Vet on ſhe moves, now ſtands, and eyes thee fix d, 
Abdgut to have ſpoke, but now with head declin'd, 
Like @ fair flow'r ſurcharg d with dew, ſhe weeps. 
(32) Boar. ] I am ſurprized that all the editors have 
paſſed by this line, and continued to read, 


They bay'd the bear. 
The alteration I have made requires no arguments to ſup- 
port it. The reader will find, in Owid's Metamorphoſes, a 
fine deſcription of the hunting of a boar. B. 8. Such 
= ehiding, in I. 7. means only ſound. So in Henry, 
VIII. | | 


As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood. 
And ſo an old poet; 
J take great pride 
To hear ſoft muſic and thy ſhril} voice chide. 
So flew'd, I. 13. is, fo mouth'd. Flews are the large 
chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. Sanded means of the: 


colour of ſand, which is one of the the true denotements of 
a blood-hound. Sophocles, in Ajax, at the beginning, 
ſpeaks of | 

Spartg's hounds of ſcent ſagacious. 


And 
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With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding. For beſides the groves, 
The fkies, the fountains, ev'ry region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry : I never heard 

So muſical a diſcord, ſuch ſweet thunder. 

The/. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, ſo ſanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-lap'd, like T hefſalian bulls, 
Slow in purſuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each; a cry more tuneable 
Was never hallo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 


Fairy Motion. 


Then, my queen, in filence fad ; (32) 
Trip we after the night's ſhade ; 
We the globe can compaſs ſoon 
Swifter than the wand'ring moon. 


Confuſed Remembrance. 


Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiſtinguiſhable, 
Like far off mountains turned into — 


Scene Il. Clowns Preparation for their Play. 


Get your apparel together, good ſtrings to your 
beards, new ribbands to your pumps; meet preſently 
at the palace; every man look o'er. his part; for the 
ſhort and the long is, our play is preferr'd. In any 
caſe, let Thy have clean linen, and let not him 
that plays the lion, pare his nails, for they ſhall hang 

out 


And his learned tranſlator obſerves truly, that the dogs of 
Sparta, according to all the beſt authors of antiquity, were 
remarkable for ſwiftneſs and quick ſcent ; ſo that S. had 

authority for this recommendation of Theſeus* hounds. 
(32) Sad.] i. e. Grave, ſober, 
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out for the lion's claws. And, moſt dear actors! eat 
no onions, nor garlick, for we'd utter ſweet breath; 
and I do not doubt, but to hear them ſay, it is a moſt 
ſweet comedy. 


CT % $CENE I. 


The Power of Imagination. 


The lunatick, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact: 
One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold ; 
This is the madman. The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypr. 
The poet's eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 7 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to heav'n, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


Simpleneſs, and modeſt Duty always acceptable. 


Philo/t. No, my noble lord, 
It is not for you. I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world ; 
Unleſs you can And ſport in their intents, 
Extremely ſtretch'd, and conn'd with cruel pain, 
To do you ſervice. 

The/. I will hear that play, | 
For (33) never any thing can be amiſs, 


When ſimpleneſs and duty tender it. 
| Hip. 


(33) For, &c.] He has a thought of the fame kind 
wWhimſically expreſſed, in Lowe's Labour loft, Act 5. Sc. 8. 


ka: That ſport beſt pleaſes that doth leaſt know how: 
& Where zeal ſtrives to content, and the contents 


die in the zeal of that which it preſents. 
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Hip. I love not to ſee wretchedneſs o'ercharged, 
And duty in his ſervice periſhing. 
The. Me. gentle ſweet, you ſhall ſee no ſuch - 
thing, 
Our ſport ſhall be, (34) to take what they miſtake : 
And what poor duty cannot do, 
Noble reſpe& takes it in might, not merit. 
Where I have come, great \ ad have purpoſed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 
Throttle their practis'd accents in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome. Truſt me, ſweet, 
Out of this ſilence yet I pick'd a welcome: 
And in the modeſty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence. | 
Love, therefore, and tongue-ty'd ſimplicity, 
In leaſt ſpeak moſt, to my capacity. 


SCENE II. Cock. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. (35) 


SCENE 


(34) Our ſport ſhall be, &c.] Voltaire ſays ſomething 
like this of Louis XIV. who took a pleaſure in ſeeing his 
courtiers in confuſion, when they ſpoke to him. St. 
Johnſon propoſes to read the next lines thus; 


And what poor duty cannot do, 
Noble reſpe& takes not in might, but merits 


(35) See the beginning of Young's Night Thoughts. 
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Scens III. Nizht. 


Now (36) the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon : 
Whilſt the heavy ploughman ſnoars, 

All with weary talk fore-done. 
Now the waſted brands do glow, 

Whilt the ſcritch owl, ſcritching loud, 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a throud. 
Now it is the time of night, 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his {pright, 


In the. church-way paths to glide. 
| And 


(36) Now, &c. ] This admirable — prong of night, 
has given occaſion to one of Warburton's beſt emendations : 
behoawwls in the ſecond line, was formerly beholds, and fo 
altered by him: we may obferve, in another deſcription 
ef midnight (Second Part of Henry VI.) he ſays, 


And now loud howling wolves arouſe the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night. 


Theobald has given us a paſſage from Marſton's Antonio 
— which ſeems to be copied from that of our 
author. 


Now barks the wolf againſt the full-cheek'd moon ; 
Now lions half-clam'd entrails roar for food, 
Now croaks the toad: and night crows fbrith aloud, 
Flutt'ring bout caſements of departing ſouls : 
Now gape the graves and thro' their yawns let looſe 
Impriton'd ſpirits to reviſit earth, | 
The reader will obſerve, in confirmation of Warburton”s 
emendation, that it is the deſign ot F. © not only to cha- 
racterize the ſeveral animals as they preſent themſelves at 
midnight, but to diſtinguiſh and repreſent the ſounds each 
of them emits.” - 
In Nat. Lees well-known deſcription of the night there 
is this line; 
Lean wolves forget to how! at night's pale moon. 
Fore-done, in the 4th line, means overcome, wearted out, 
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And we Fairies, that do run, 
By the triple Hecat's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are frolick: not a mouſe 
Shall difturb this hallowed houſe : 
I am ſent (37) with broom before. 
To {weep the duſt, behind the door. 


(37) 1 am ſent, &c.] Cleanlineſs, ſays J., was always 
ſuppoſed neceiſary to invite the reſidence and the favour of 
faines : 

Theſe make our girls ther ſlutt'ry rue, 
By pinching them both black and blue : 
Abd put a penny in their ſhoe, | 
The houle for ſweeping cleanly, 
Drayton, 


Following darkneſs, &c. a little above, is ſimilar to what 
Ariel ſpeaks of himſelf in the Tempeſt. 


On the Bat's &c. 
After ſun-ſet merrily. 


General Obſervation. 


«© The hiſtory of our old poets is fo little known,” ſays 
Capell, and the firſt editions of their works become ſo 
very ſcarce, that it is hard pronouncing any thing certain 
about them: but if that pretty fantaſtical poem of Drayton's 
called NMiupbidia, or the Court of Fairy be early enough 
in time (as I believe it is; for I have ſeen an edition of 
that author's paſtorals printed in 1593, quarto), it is not 
improbable that S. took from thence the hint of his fairies : 
a line of that poem, 


Through buſh, through briar, 


occurs alſo in his play. The reſt of the play is doubtleſs 
invention; the names of Theſeus, Hippolita, &c. being 
hiſtorical, are taken from the tranſlated Plutarch, in the 
article 1 Steewens is of opinion, that the hint 
of this play might probably be taken from Chaucer's 
Kmehbt: T. * ; and thence it is our author ſpeaks of The- 
ſeus as Duke of Athens. The tale begins thus; 


2 Whilome 
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Whilome as olde ſtories tellin us, 
There was a Duke, that highte Theſeus, 
Of Athens he was lord and governor, &c. 


The old poets often called the great commanders Dukes, 
perhaps from the Latin Dauces, © Wild and fantaſtical as 
this play is, ſays Jo-»/on, © all the parts in their various 
modes are well written, and give the kind of pleaſure, 
which the author deſigned. Fairies in his time were much 
in faſhion z common tradition had made them familiar, and 
Spenſer's poem had made them great.“ See p. 85. and 
General Obſervation after Tempel. Farmer ſays, there 
is an old black-letterd pamphlet, by /. Bethie, called 
Titana and le I have not ſeen it: but one might 
imagine from the coincidence of names, that S. took 2 
part of his plot from it," | 


Much 


( 237 ) 
...:. 
IX. 


Much ado about Nothing. 


ACT I. SCENE TI. 
Victory without Slaughter. 


A victory is twice itſelf, when the achiever brin g8 
home full numbers. 


Tears of Joy. 


Me/. I have already delivered him letters, and 
there * much joy in him; even ſo much, that 
Joy could not (1) ſhew itſelf modeſt enough, without 
a badge of bitterneſs. 

Leo. Did he break out in tears ? 

M/. In great meaſure. 

Leo. There are no faces truer than thoſe that are 
ſo waſh'd. How much better is it to weep at joy, 
than joy at weeping ! 


Peace 


(1) That joy could not, &c.] This is judiciouſly ex- 
preſſed. Of all the tranſports of joy, that which is at- 
tended with tears is leaſt offenſive ; becauſe carrying with 
it this mark of pain, it allays that envy which uſually at- 
tends another's happineſs. This he finely calls a modeff 
Joy, ſuch a one as did not inſult the obſerver by an indica- 
tion of happineſs unmixed with pain. 

This is an idea that S. ſeems delighted to expreſs ; It 
occurs again in Macbeth. | 


——— My plenteous joys 
Wanton in fulneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 
In drops of ſorrow. V. and S. 
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Peace inſpires Love. 


Butnow (2) I am return'd, and that war thoughts 
Have left their places vacant ; in their rooms 
Came thronging ſoft and delicate deſires, 

All prompting me how fair young Hero is. 


SCENE III. A gloomy Villain. 


D. Fehbn, I cannot hide (3) what I am; I muſt 
be ſad when I have cauſe and ſmile at no man's jeſts ; 
eat when I have ſtomach, and wait for no man's lei- 
fure ; ſleep when I am drowſy, and tend on no man's 
buſineſs ; laugh when I am merry, and claw no man 


in his humour, | 
e © 


I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a roſe in 
his grace; and it better fits my blood to be diſdain'd 
of all, than to faſhion a carriage to rob love from any: 


in this, though I cannot be ſaid to be a flatterin 
hone 


(2) But now, &c. ] Peace is always eſteemed the inſpirer 
of love: we have a beautiful paſſage in Richard III. Act 1. 
Sc. 1. on this topic in that fine diaſyrm Richard ſpeaks on 


himſelf. | 
(3) I cannot hide, &c.) This is one of our author's 


natural touches. An envious an unſocial mind, too proud to 
give pleaſure and too ſullen to receive it, always endeavours 
to hide its malignity from the world and from itſelf, under 
the plainneſs of ſimple honeſty, or the dignity of haughty 
independence. To claw is to flatter, So the Pope's claau- 

backs, in biſhop Jewel, are the pope's fAlatterers. The 
ſenle is the ſame in the proverb Mulus mulum ſcabit. The 
ſenſe of the paſſage I had rather be a canker, i. e. a canker- 
roſe, &c. is, © I would rather live in obſcurity the wild 
life of nature, than owe dignity or eſtimation to my bro- 
ther. He ſtill continues his with of gloomy independence.“ 
J. Who propoſes to read the paſſage, 


I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a roſe BY his 
grace. 
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honeſt man, it muſt not be deny'd that I am a plain- 
dealing villain. I, am truſted with a muzzle, and 
enfranchis'd with a clog; therefore I have decreed 
not to ſing in my cage: if I had my mouth, I would 
bite, if I had my liberty, I would do my liking : in 
the mean time, let me be that I am, and ſeek not to 
alter me. 


ACT IL SCENE I. 


Melancholy and merry Man. 


Bea. How tartly (4) that gentleman looks! TI 
never can ſee him, but I am heart-burn'd an hour 
after. 4 f 
Her. He is of a very melancholy diſpoſition. 

Bea. He were an excellent man, that were made 
juſt in the mid-way betwen him and BenedarZ the 
one is too much like an image and fays nothing, and 
the other too much like my lady's eldeſt ſon, evermore 
tattling, f 


Mocing. 


(4) How tartly, &c.] See Merchant of Venice, p. 62. 
Phyſiognomiſts ſay, that the features of the mind, uſually 
mark their — on the countenance. A mirthful or 
melancholy aſpect, a wanton or malicious one, in fine eve 
charaRerillic trait of viſage, throughout, denote their cor- 
reſpondent paſſzons in the foul. Socrates acknowledged the 
certainty of this ſcience, by confeſſing a deſcription of him- 
ſelf to be true, as to his nature, * falſe regarding his 
character. According to this pigce of philoſophy, a perſon 

of a ſevere and ſaturnine complexion is humorouſly deſeri- 
bed in this place -u TARTLY, ſo as to give the heart- 
burn, a pain, which proceeding from an acid humour, in 
the ſtomach, is properly enough imputed to fart looks, 
Sec Mrs, G. J. and Letters en Mythology, at the begin- 


ning. 
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Mooing, wedding and repenting. 


Wooing, edging and repenting, is as a Scotch 
Jig, a meaſure, and a cinque pace. 'The firſt ſuit is 
hot and haſty, like a Scorch jig, and full as fantaſtical : 
the wedding, mannerly modeſt, as a meaſure, full of 
ſtate and ancientry: and then comes repentance, (5) 
and with his bad legs, falls into the cinque pace, 
faſter and faſter, till he ſinks into his grave! 


Virtue cannot be concealed. 


Do you think, I do not know you by your excel. 
lent wit? Can virtue hide itſelf ? 


SCENE II. Friendſbip in Love. 


Friendſhip is. conſtant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love : 
Therefore (6) all hearts in love uſe their own tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itſelf, 
And truſt no agent; beauty (7) is a witch, 
Againſt whoſe charms faith melteth into blood. 


Benedick's 


(5) Repentance, &c.] He had ſaid of marriage a little 
before, „what is he for a fool, that betroths himſelf to 
unquietneſs? but this, be it remembered, is ſpoken in the 
character of Don John. See the laſt paſſage in As you like it. 

(6) Therefore, &c.] Some read, your own tongues : 
the ingenious Edwards obſerves, there is no need of mend- 
ing the old reading, by an awkward change of the perſons ; 
let, which is expreſſed in the ſecond line, is underſtood in 
the firſt. | 

(7) Beauty is, &c.] They had a notion in the days of 
witchcraft, that witches could turn wholeſome liquors into 
blood by their charms, to which this expreſſion of /aith 
 melieth into blood, ſeems to allude : fo that the ſenſe is, 
« beauty is a witch, by whoſe powerful charms truth and 
faith, (pure and wholeſome liquors) are melted or changed 
into deceit and treachery, (blood and poiſon).“ : 


n ith 
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Benedick's Account of Beatrice's Toxgue. 


She ſpeaks poniards, and every word ſtabs : if her 
breath were as terrible as her terminations, there were 
no living near her, ſhe would infe& to the north ſtar : 
I would not marry her though ſhe were endow'd with 
all that Adam had left him before he tranſgreſs'd : ſhe 
would have made Hercules have turned ſpit ; yea, and 
have cleft his club to make the fire too. Come, talk 
not of her; you ſhall find her the infernal Atẽ in good 
apparel (8). I would to God, fome ſcholar would 
conjure her, for certainly, while ſhe is here, a man 
may live as quiet in hell as in a ſanQtuary; and 
people ſin upon purpoſe, becauſe they would go thi- 
ther : ſo, indeed, all diſquiet, horror, and perturba- 
tion follow her. | 

D. P. Look, here ſhe comes. 

Ben. Will your grace command me any ſervice to 
the world's end ? 1 will go on the ſlighteſt errand now 
to the 3 that you can deviſe to ſend me on. 
I will fetch you a tooth- picker now from the fartheſt 

inch in Afa: bring you the length of Prefter John's 
foot; fetch you a hair of the great Cham's beard (9) ; 
do you any embaſſage to the pigmies, rather than hold 
three words conference with this harpy. 


Silence 


(8) Ate in good apparel.) This is a pleaſant alluſion to 
the cuſtom of ancient poets, and painters, who repreſent 
the furies in rags. V. See K. John, Act 2. Sc. 1. 

(9) Prefler John's foot great Cham's beard.) i. e. I 
will undertake the moſt difficult taſk, rather than have any 
converſation with Beatrice: alluding to the diſiculty of 
acceſs to either of thoſe monarchs, but more particularly 

to the former. So Cartwright in his “ Siege“ Bid 
me take the Parthian king by the beard, or draw an eye- 
tooth from the jaw-royal of the Per/fian monarch,” St. 
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Silence the Herald of great Joy. 


Silence is the perfecteſt herald of joy; I were but 
little happy, if I could ſay how much. 


SCENE III. Benedick's Prote/tation againſt Love. 


T do much wonder, that one man, ſecing how 
much another man is a fool, when he dedicates his 
behaviour to love, will, after he hath laughed at 
ſuch ſhallow follies in others, become the argument of 
his own ſcorn, by falling in love. And ſuch a man 
is Claudio: I have known when there was no muſic 
with him but the drum and the fife : and now had he 
rather hear the tabor and pipe : 1 have known when 
he would have walked ten mile a foot, to ſee a good 
armour ; and now will he he ten nights awake, carv= 
ing the faſhion of a new doublet. He was wont to 
ſpeak plain and to the purpoſe, like an honeſt man 
and a ſoldier; and now he is turn'd orthographer ; his 
words are a very fantaſtical banquet, juſt ſo many 
ſtrange diſhes. May I be ſo converted, and ſee with 
theſe eyes ? I cannot tell; I think not: I will not 
be ſworn, but love may transform me to an oiſter ; 
but I'll take my oath on it, *till he hath made an 
oiſter of me, he ſhall never make me ſuch a fool. One 
woman is fair; yet Jam well: another is wiſe ; yet I 
am well: another virtuous ; yet I am well: but, till all 

races are in one woman, one woman ſhall not come 
in my grace. Rich ſhe ſhall be, that's certain; wiſe, 
or I'll none; virtuous, or I'll never cheapen her; 
fair, or I'll never look on her; mild, or come not 
near me; noble, or not I for an angel; of good diſ- 
courſe, an excellent muſician, and her hair ſhall be 


of what colour it pleaſe God. 


Scexnu 
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SCENE IV. Merit always Modeſt. 


It is the (10) witneſs ſtill of excellency, 
To put a ſtrange face on his own perfection. 


A Song. 
** no more, (11) ladies, ſigh no more, 


en were deceivers ever, 
One foot in ſea, and one on ſhore, 
To one thing conſtant never. 
Then ſigh not ſo 
But let them go, 
And be you blith and bonny, 
Converting all your ſounds of woe, 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny. 


Credit due to grey Hairs. 


I ſhould think this a gull, but that the white- 
bearded fellow ſpeaks it; knavery cannot, ſure, hide 
himſelf in ſuch reverence! 


Paſfion 


(10) It is the, &c. ] Modeſly is as ſure an attendant o 
merit, as its companion, as envy is, as its aue 


Envy does merit, as its Sade, purſue ; 
And like its ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true. 
Mrs. G. 


(11) Sigh no more, &c.] Benedick ridicules the affected 
ſingers of Ris time, in his remarks on this ſong,—“ Now, 
divine air! now is his foul raviſtd=—-! Is it not ſtrange 
that ſheep's guts ſhould hale ſouls out of mens' bodies ?— 
An he had been a dog, that ſhould have howI'd thus, they 
would have hang'd him; and I pray God, his bad voice 
' bode no miſchief ! I had as lief have heard the night-raven, 
come what plague could have come after it!“ 


M 2 
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Paſſion too firong for Wiſdom. 


Wiſdom and blood ſo combating in ſo tender a 
body, we have ten proofs to one, that blood hath the 
victory. | 


A Scoffer, yet religious. 


For the man (12) doth fear God; howſoever it 
ſeems not in him, by ſome large jeſts he will make. 


SCENE V. Benedick the Batchelor's Recantation. 


This (13) can be notrick, the conference was ſadly 
borne ; they have the truth of this from Hers; they 
ſeem to pity the lady; it ſeems her affe&ions have the 
full bent. Love me! why it muſt be requited: I hear 
how 1 am cenſur'd : they ſay I will bear myſelf proudly 
if I perceive the love come from her; they ſay too, 
that ſhe will rather die than give any ſign of affection. 
I did never think to marry. I muſt not ſeem proud. 
Happy are they that hear their detractions and can put 
them to mending ; they ſay the lady is fair: 'tis 4 
truth, I can bear them witneſs: and virtuous, *tis fo, 
I cannot reprove it: and wiſe, but for loving me, 


- By 


(12) For the man, &c.] © This,” ſays Mrs. G. „ is 
too common a character in life; of perſons who ſcoff at 
religion, with as much fear and trembling as would be 
ſutheient to avork out their ſalvation. The whole of infi- 
delity is owing to a fool-hardy diſpoſition of this fort. 
The ſtrongeſt deiſts are but ſceptics : and the atheiſt no 
more than a deiſt in reality: nay often, as Pope humorouſly 
expreſſes it, on another occaſion, 


May be a ſad good Chriſtian in his heart.“ 


(13) This.) Nothing can equal the pleaſantry and hu- 
mour of this ſoliloquy, but the excellence of the actor, 
whom we ſo much admire, while he ſpeaks it. Sadly 
borne means ſeriouſly carried on. Sadly is often uſed by 
FS. and the old poets for ſerious or ſober. 
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By my trotk, it is no addition to her wit; nor no great 
argument of her folly; for I will be horribly in, love 
with her. I may chance to have ſome odd quirks and 
remnants of wit broken on me, becauſe I have ſo 
long rail'd againſt marriage; but doth not the appe- 
tite alter ? a man loves the meat in his youth, that he 
cannot endure in his age. Shall quips and ſentences, 
and thefe paper-bullets of the brain, awe a man from 
the carcer of his humour? No: the world mult be 
peopled. When I faid I would die a batchelor, | did 
not think that I would 1:ve till I were married. Here 
comes Beatrice: by this Cay the *s a fair lady; I do 
ſpy ſome marks of love 1n her, 


Benedick an Beatrice's Meſage. 


Ha! ““ Againſt my will, I am ſent to bid you come 
in to dinner — there's a double meaning in that. 
« I took no more pains for thoſe thanks, than you 
took pains to thank me*'—that's as much as to ſay, 
ow pains that I take for you is as eaſy as thanks: —if 
I do not take pity of her I am a villain: if I do not 
love her, Iam a Jew: Iwill go get her picture! 


A HI 3. C EN $4 
Favourites compared is Honey-ſuckles, &e. 


———-Þid her ſteal into the pleached bower, 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the in to enter; like to (14) favourites 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Againſt that power that bred it. 


Scheme 


14) Like to, &c.] The compariſon here is very apt 
and beautiful: in the Tempeſt, Proſpero, ſpeaking of his 
brother, whom he had fubitituted in his place, and made 
his deputy, admirably compares him to the ivy, which be- 

3 ing 


* 
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Scheme to captivate Beatrice. 


Let it be thy part 
To praiſe him more than ever man did merit: 
My talk to thee muſt be, how Henedicł 
Is fick in love with Beatrice: of this matter 
Is little Capid's crafty arrow made 
That only wounds by hear-ſay. 


Angling, &C. 


The pleaſant'ſt (15) angling is to ſee the ith 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ſtream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait : 
So angle we for Beatrice. | 


A ſcornful and ſatirical Beauty, 


Nature never fram'd a woman's heart 
Of prouder ſtuff than that of Beazrice. | 
Diſdain and ſcorn ride ſparkling (16) in her eyes, 

liſprizing what they look on: and her wit 
Values it{elf ſo highly, that to her 
All matter elſe ſeems weak; ſhe cannot love, 


Nor 


55 once permitted to ſupport itſelf by him (the der 
oak), at length entirely hid his trunk, and ſucked all the 
verdure from it. Both compariſons are excellent, and well 
ſuit forward and proud favourites. See Tempeſt, Act 1. 
(15) The pleaſant'ſt, &c.] This is faid in conſequence 

of Hero's oblerving, 

Look, where Beatrice, like a lapwing runs, 

Cloſe by the ground to hear our conference. 


(56) Sparkling.] Milton, in his fine deſcription of Satan, 
ſays, . 
With head up-lift above the waves, .and eyes 


Which ſparkling blaz'd. 
2 , Par. Loft, B. 1. v. 194. 


Meſprixing means deſpiſing, contemning. 
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Nor take no ſhape, nor proje& of affection, 


She is ſo ſelf endeared. 
* * * - . * 


I never yet ſaw man, 
How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
But ſhe would ſpell him backward: if fair fac'd (17) 
She'd fivear the gentleman ſhou'd be her ſiſter ! 1 


(17) If fair facd, &c.] Theobald obſerves here, © that 
ſome cditurs have pretended, our author never imitates any 
of the ancients : methinks, this is ſo very like a remarka- 
ble deſcription in Lucreiius (Lib. iv. v. 1154) that I can- 
not help {ulpecting S. had it in views the only difference 
ſeems to be, that the Latin poet's characteriſties turn upon 
praiſe, our countryman's, upon the hinge of derogation.” 

For thus the Bedlam train of lovers uſe 

T' inhance the value, and the faults excuſe : 

And therefore, 'tis no wonder if we ſee, 

They doat on dowdies and deformity : 

Even what they cannot praiſe, they will not blame, 

But veil with ſome extenuating name: 

The fallow ſkin is for the ſwarthy put, 

And love can make a flattern of a flut: 

It cat-eye'd, then a Pallas is their love, 

If freckled, ſhe's a parti-colour'd dove : 

If little, then ſhe's life and foul all o'er ; 

An Amazon, the large two-handed whore : 

She ſtammers: oh, what grace in liſping lies! 

If ſhe fays nothing, to be ſure ſhe's wile ; 

If thrill, and with a voice to drown a choir, 

Sharp-witted ſhe muſt be, and full of fire: 

The lean, conſumptive wench, with coughs decay'd, 

Is call'd a pretty, tight, and ſlender maid :; 

Th' o'ergrown, a goodly Ceres is expreſt, 

A bedfellow for Bacchus at the leaſt: 

Flat-noſe the name of Satyr never milles ; 

Aud hanging blubber-lips but pout for kiſſes. 
: Dryden. 
Coauley has a paſſage greatly ſimilar to this, in which I 
doubt not he had Lucretius in his eye: 


M 4 Colour 
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If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, (18) 
Made a foul blot; if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 

If low, an aglet (19) very vilely cut ; 

If ſpeaking, why, a vane blown with all winds; 


Colour or ſhape, good limbs or face, 

Goodneſs or wit in all I find: 
In motion or in ſpeech a grace, 

If all fail, yet tis woman-kind : 
Tf tall, the name of proper ſtays, 

If fair, he's pleaſant as the light: 
If low, her prettineſs does pleaſe, 

If black, what lover loves not night ? 
The fat with plenty fills my heart, 

The lean with love makes me too fo : 
If ftrait, her body's Cupid's dart 

To me: if crooked, tis his bow. 


Horace, too (B. 1. Sat. 3.) ſpeaking of the partiality of 
fathers to their children, fays, | 


Let us at leaſt in friendſhip prove as mild, 
As a fond parent to his favourite child: 
If with diſtorted eyes the urchin glares, 
„Oh, the dear boy, how prettily he ſtarcs!“ 
Is he of dwarfiſh or abortive ſize ? 
„Sweet little moppet, the fond father cries : 
Or is th* unſhapen cub deform'd and lame? 
He kindly liſps him o'er ſome tender name. 
| | Francis, v. 43. 


(18) Drawing of an antick.) The antick was a buffoon 
character in the old Engliſb farces, with a blacked face, 
and a patch-work habit, What I would obferve from 
hence is, tl. at the name of antick or antique, given to this 
character, ſhews, that the people had ſome traditional ideas 
of its being borrowed from the ancient mimes, who are 
thus deſcribed by Apulezus, Mimi centunculo, fuligine faciem 

obducti. V. | 
(9) If low an aglet, &c.] The old editions read an 
agat: © But why an agat, if bow? For what likeneſs 
between a little man and an agat ? The ancients, indeed, 
uſed this Rone to cut upon, but very exquilitely, I make 
no doubt, continues /. but the poet wrote, 4 
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If filent, why a block, moved with none! 
So turns ſhe every man the wrong fide out, 
And never gives to truth and virtue, that, 

Which ſimpleneſs aud merit purchaſeth. 


Slandering the Objett, a Way to deflroy Aﬀec- 


ton. | 


No; rather I will go to Benedict, 
And counſel him to fight againſt his paſſion: 
And, truly, I'll deviſe ſome honeſt ſlanders, 
To ſtain my couſin with; one doth not know, 
How much (20) an ill-word may empoiſon liking. 


Beatrice's Recantation. (21) 


What fire is in mine ears? (22) Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn'd for pride and ſcorn ſo much? 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 
No glory lives behind the back of ſuch, : 

| An 


An aglet very vilely cut. 


An aglet was the tag of theſe points ſo very much in faſhion 
formerly. Theſe tags were either of gold, ſilver, or braſs, 
according to the quality of the wearer ;z and were commonly 
in the ſhape of little images, or at leaſt had a head cut at 


the extremity. The French call them Arguiliettes. Meze- 


ray, ſpeaking of Henry the Third's ſorrow, for the death of 
the princeſs of Conti, fays,—Portant meme fur les aiguil- 
lettes des petites tetes de Mort. And as a tall man is be- 
fore compared to a lance ill. headed, ſo by the ſame figure, 
a little man is very aptly likened to an aglet, ill cut. JW. 
In Taming of the Shrew, Act 1. Sc. 2. Grumio ſays, 
« Give him gold enough, and marry him to a puppet, or 
an aglet-baby. | 

(. 20) Hoa much, &c.] See the Tawo Gentlemen of Vero- 

na, Act 3. : 
(21) See Benedict's Recantation a little before. 


(22) What fire is in mine ears.) Alluding to a proverbial ' 


faying of the common people, that their cars bum, when 
M 5 others 
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And Benedick, love on, I wil! requite thee ; 

' Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand; 
If thou doſt love, my kindneſs ſhall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band : 

For others ſay, thou doſt deſerve; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. 


SCENE | # He Chearful Man. 


From the crown of his head to the ſoal of his foot, 
he is all mirth : he hath twice or thrice cut C. 
bow-ſtring, and the little hangman (23) dare not 
ſhoot at him : he hath a heart as ſound as a bell, and 
his tongue is the clapper ; for what his heart thinks, 
his tongue ſpeaks. 


Scexg MI » TWicked Service pays a high Price. 


When rich villains have need of poor ones, poor 
ones may make what price they will. 


ACT 


others are talking of them. Taming my wild heart, &c. 
line 6, is an image taken from falconry. She had been 
charged with being as wild as haggards of the rock : ſhe 
therefore ſays, that wild as her beart is, ſhe will tame it 
to the hand. V. and 7. | 

(23) The little hangman.] This character of Cupid, ſays 
Farmer, came from the Arcadia of Sir'P. Sidney. 


Millions of yeares this old drivell Cupid lives; 
While {t]] more wretch, more wicked he doth prove; 
Till now at length that Zowe him office gives, 
(At FJunc's ſuite who much did Argus love) 
In this our world a HANGMAN for to be, 
Of all thoſe fooles, that will have all they ſce. 
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ee. 
| Di imulation. 


O, what (24) authority and ſhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal ! 
Comes not that blood as modeſt evidence | 
To witneſs ſimple virtue? Would you not ſwear, 
All you that ſee her; that ſhe were a maid, 
By theſe exterior ſhews? But ſhe is none: 
She knows the heat of a luxurious (25) bed, 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. 


Female Seeming, 


I never tempted her with word too large, (26) 
But as a brother to his ſiſter, ſhew'd 
Baſhful ſincerity, and comely love. 

Her. And ſeem'd I ever otherwiſe to you? 

Clau. Out on thy ſeeming ! I will write againſt it: 
You ſeem to me as Dian in her orb; 


As 
(24) O, what, &e,)] Seneca (in his tragedy of Hippo- . 


* 


litus), ſpeaking of diſſimulation, ſays, 


O, life deceitful, ever in diſguiſe, 
With a fair face thou hid'ſt a wicked heart; 
Pretended modeſty is made a maſk 
Of impudence: the daring and ambitious 
Seems latisty'd, and covetous of peace: 
* Guilt tkulks beneath the cloak of piety : 
The falſe and treach'rous ring the praiſe of truth; 
And cowards counterfeit the bold and brave. 


This laſt line is ſimilar to the following paſſage, Sc. 5. 
(25) Luxuricus.} 1. e. Laſcivious. Luxury is the con- 
feliors* term for unlawful pleaſures of the ſex. F. + 
(26) With avord:s too lange.] So he uſes large jeſts in 
this play, for licentious, not reitrained within due bounds, 
I awill write avainft it, I. 5, V. would read rate agoinit it; 
but J. well oblerves, that as to /ubfcribe to any thing. is 
to allow it, fo to xwrite againſt it, is to diſallow, or deny. 


1 
i. 
þ 
4 
5 


8 
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As chaſte as 1s the bud ere it be blown ; 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Yenus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 

T hat rage in ſayage ſenſuality. 


An injured Lover's Abjuration of Love, 


O Hero ! what a hero had'ſt thou been, 
Tf half thy outward graces had been plac'd 
About thy thoughts, and counſels of thy heart ! 
But, fare thee well, maſt foul, moſt fair, farewell ; 
Thou pure impiety, and impious purity ! 
For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love, 
And on my eyelids ſhall conjecture hang, 
'To turn ali beauty into thoughts of harm, 
And ngver ſhall it more be gracious. 


A Father lamenting his Daughter's Infamy. 


Do not live, H-ro; do not ope thine eyes ; 
For, did I think thou would'ſt not quickly die, 
Thought I, thy ſpirits were ftronger than thy ſhames, 
Myſelf would, on the rear ward of reproaches, 

Strike at thy life.— Grie /d I, I had ne 

Chid I for that at frygal nature's frame ? | 

(O, one too much by thee!) why had I one ? 

Why ever waſt chou lovely in my eyes ? 

Why had F not with charuable hand 

Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates ? 

Who ſmeared thus, and mir'd with infamy, 

I might have ſaid “ no part of it is mine; 

This ſhame derives itſelf from unknown loins.” 

But mine, and mine (25) lov'd, and mine Iprais'd, 
And mine that I was proud of, mine fo much, 
That I myſelf as ro myſelf not mine, 
Valuing of ker; why fhe——— © fhe is fallen, 


Into 


(27) And mine.] i. e. But mine, and mine, that I\loved, 
&c. by a frequent ellipſis, perhaps too frequent, bath in 
werſe and proſe, J. | 
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Into a pit of ink, that the wide ſea 

Hath drops too few to waſh her clean again: 
And ſalt top little, which may ſeaſon give 
To her foul tainted fleſh ! ri 


SCENE II. Dnnocence diſcovered by Countenance, 


; I have (28) mark'd, 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 
To ſtart into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames, 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes; 
And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire, 
To burn the errors that theſe princes hold, 
Againſt her maiden truth. Call me a fool; 
Truft not my reading ; (29) nor my obſervation, 
Which with experimental ſeal doth warrant 
The tenqur of my book; truſt not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this ſweet lady lye not guiltleſs here 
Under ſome biting error. 


Refalution, 


I know not: if they ſpeak but truth of her, 
Theſe hands ſhall tear her: if they wrong her honour, 
The proudeſt of them ſhall well hear of it. 
Time hath not yet ſo dry'd this blood of mine, 
Nor age ſo eat up my invention, 

Nor fortune made ſuch havoc of my means, 


| Nor 
(23) I'hbave, &c. J If he is falſe, let the-ungrateful bleed! 
But no ſuch ſymptoms in his face I read; 
That noble ſpirit and that manly grace 


Can never, ſure, belong to one that's baſe. ' 
Owid"s Met. by Tate. 


(29) Truft not my reading, &c.] The meaning is, Do 
not truſt either my reading or my oblervation—which ob/er- 
vation contains my reading hu. I have read in my book, 
has been confirmed by my obſervation and experience,” 
Sce the note on the next palſage but one, 


* 


While we enjoy it; but being lack'd and loſt, 
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Nor my bad life reft me ſo much of friends, 
But they ſhall find awak'd, in ſuch a kind, 
Both ſtrength of limb, and policy of mind, 
Ability in means, and choice ot friends, 

To quit me of them thoroughly. 


The Defire of loved Objects heightened by their Loſs. 


This, well carry'd, ſhall on her behalf 
Change ſlander to remorſe ; that is ſome good: 
But not for that dream I on this ſtrange courſe, 
But on this travail look for greater birth. 

She dying, as it muſt be ſo maintain'd, 

Upon the inſtant that ſhe was accus'd, 

Shall be lamented, pity'd and excus'd, 

Of every hearer. For (30) it ſo falls out, 
That what we have, we prize not to the worth 


Why, then we rack (31) the value; then we find 
The 


(30) For, &c.] The univerſality and truth of this obſer- 
vation doubtleſs may incline us to believe, that S. owed it 
to no one writer in particular: but none who read it, can 
avoid recollecting a paſſage in Horace very ſimilar to it, 


Virtutem incolumem odimus, 

Sublatam ex oculis quarimus invid. Od. 15, I. 3. 
Though living virtue we deſpiſe, 

We fatlow her when dead with envious eyes, 


And one perhaps more ſo in Plautus. 


Tum denigque homines naſtra intelligimus bona, 
Cum qua in poteſtate habuimus, ea amiſimus. 


Men prize not to the worth thoſe bleſſings they enjoy, 
Till they have loft them. | 
; Captiy. Act 1. Sc. 2, v. 39. 


The reader will find this ſentiment frequently repeated in 
our author. | 

(31) Rack.} 1. e. Overſtretch its value. So, we fay, 
to rack a tenant, or rack-rent, Cc. when it is ſtrained to 
the utmoſt. Cþ!on. | 
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The virtue that poſſeſſion wou'd not ſhew us 

Whilſt it was ours; ſo will it fare with Claudio; 

When he ſhall hear ſhe died upon his words, 

Th' idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep 

Into his ſtudy of imagination, 

And every lovely organ of her life, 

Shall come apparell'd in more precious habit; 

More moving, delicate, and full of life, 

Into the eye and proſpedt of his ſoul, 

Than when ſhe liv'd indeed. Then ſhall he mourn 

(If ever love had intereſt in his liver), 

And wiſh'd he had not ſo accuſed her; 

No, though he thought his accuſation true. 

Let this be ſo, and doubt not but ſucceſs 

Will faſhion the event in better ſhape 

Than I can lay it down in likelihood, 

But, if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 

The ſuppoſition of the lady's death 

Will quench the wonder of her infamy : 

And, 1f it fort not well, you may conceal her 

(As beſt befits her wounded reputation) 

In ſome recluſive and religious life, | 

Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. 
Leon. Being that, alas (32) ! 

I flow in grief, the ſmalleſt twine may lead me. 


(32) Being that alas, &c.] It will be worth while to 
review and conſider the whole conduct of this affair; Hero 
being accuſed of diſloyalty, and falſely accuſed, the good 
friar, with that charity and humanity which ſo well become 
the ſacred office of prieſthood, and from that obſervation 
which his long experience in the buſineſs of auricutar con- 
felſion had enabled him to form, ſtands forth an advocate 
for Hero's innocence, in the following poetical and philo- 
ſophical oration. 

I have marked, &e. 


A little after, this good caſuiſt aſks her ſuddenly this trying 


{tion : 
Lac, What man is he you are accuſed of ? 
Upon 


TL 
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Upon this paſſage Warburton makes the following judicious 
remark : 


“% The friar had juſt before boaſted his great ſkill in 
ſifting out the truth : and, - indeed, he appears, in this in- 
ſtance, to have been no fool. He was by, all the while at 
the accuſation, and heard no names mentioned. Why, 
then, ſhould he aſk her what man ſhe was accuſed of? but 
in this lay the ſubtilty of his examination. For, had Hero 
been guilty, it was very probable that, in the hurry and 
confuſion of ſpirits into which the terrible inſult of her lover 
had thrown her, ſhe would neyer have obferved that the 
man's name was not mentioned ; and fo, on this queſtion, 
might have betrayed herſelf, by naming the perſon ſhe 
was conſcious of an affair with. The friar obſerved this, 
and ſo concluded, that, were ſhe guilty, ſhe would proba- 
bly have fallen into the trap that he had laid for her. 
I only take notice of this to ſhow how admirably well 
S. knew how to ſuſtain his characters.“ 


But the noble defence, made by the friar for the unhap- 
py Hero, not being ſufficient to obviate the ſtrong impreſ- 
ſions of her guilt, which the father had conceived againſt 
her, the — prieſt then goes on to propoſe a ſcheme of 
conduct to him, which might 1 bring about 
ſome criſis or event, that would clear her innocence; at 
leaſt ſilence the infamy, and remove her from being any 
longer an object of obloguy. In this propeſal there is 
 ſhewn a juſt knowledge of the world, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the ſecret movements of the human heart. 


Friar. Pauſe, awhile, 
And let my counſel ſway you in this caſe. 
Your daughter here the princes left for dead ; 
Let her a while be ſecretly kept in; 4 
And publiſh it that ſhe is fo, indeed; 
Maintain a mourning oſtentation, 
And on your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. &c. 
To this innocent deception the father at length conſents, 
expreſſing himſelf, at the ſame time, in a manner that every 
rſon's experience, who ever has had the misfortune to 


ve been in ſuch ſituations, mutt have felt the juſtneſs of, 
Leonat, 
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SCENE III. Talking Braggarts. 


Is he not (33) approv'd in the height a villain, that 
hath lander'd, ſcorn'd, diſhonour'd my kiniwoman ? 
O, that I were a man !- What, bear her in hand un- 
til they come to take hands; and then with publick 
accuſation, uncovered ſlander, unmitigated rancour, 
— O God, that I were a man! I 3s eat his heart 
in the market place! O that I were a man for his 
ſake! or that I had any friend would be a man for 
my ſake! But (34) manhood is melted into cour- 
teſies, valour into compliment, and men are only 
turned into tongue, and trim ones too; he is now as 


valiant 


Leonat. Being that I flow in grief, 
The ſmalleſt twine may lead me. 


« This“ (fays Jobnſon) © is one of our author's obfer- 
vations upon life, Men overpowered with diſtreſs, eagerly 
liſten to the firſt offers of relicf, cloſe with every ſcheme, 
and believe every promiſe. He that has no longer any 
confidence in himſelf, is glad to repoſe his truſt in any 
other that will undertake to guide him. It is obſeryable 
that the plan propoſed to Juliet, is ſomething, ſimilar to 
this, and made by a friar alſo. See Romeo and Juliet. 

(33) Is he not, &c.] Mrs. G. obſerves, that“ there is a 
generous warmth of indignation in this ſpeech, which muſt 
certainly impreſs a female reader with the ſame ſentiments 
upon ſuch an occaſſon.— I believe there is nothing which 
a woman of virtue feels herſelf more offended at, Fan de- 
famation or ſcandal, firſt againſt her own character, and 
proportionably when others are made the victims. There 
are women, indeed, who are fond of ſlander, as having an 
intereſt in depreciating an idea of chaſtity: but this is 
owing to their frailty, not their ſex ; Vice is neither maſ- 
cyline nor feminine: *tis the common of two.” 

(34) But, &c.] S. has many ſevere paſſages on the 
manniſh cowards and idle boaſters of his own times: none 
of which exceed thoſe in the Merchant of Venice, Act g. 
and As you like it, Act 1. which ſee, and compare with 
thoſe lines in Act 5. Sc. 2. of this play. ; 
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. valiant as Hercules, that only tells a lie, and—ſwears 
it. TI cannot be a man with wiſhing, therefore III 
die a woman with grieving, 


REF RE CENT TI. 
(35) Counſel of no Weight in Miſery. 


I pray thee, ceaſe thy counſel, 
Which falls into my ears as profitleſs, 
As water in a ſieve; give me not counſel, 
Nor let no comforter Jelight mine ear, 


But 


(35) This topic of patience under misfortunes, eaſier 
adviied than maintained, is to be met with in almoſt all 
the tragic (and indeed many other) =m but. the pre- 
ference ſeems due to S. on a compariſon with all the ſimi- 

lar paſſages I have met with. A/chylus ſays, 
Tis eaſy to give counſel, and adviie 
Thoſe who are ſtruggling in diſtreſs, while free 
From the like ills ourſelves. ( Prometheus.) 


And Euripides, 
4 We are all ready to adviſe and counſel 


Thoſe in diſtreſs, but when like them afflicted, 
Apt to forget the counlel that we gave. Alceſtes, 


And Seneca, | 
The grief is trifling, that can liſten to 
The tongue of ſober counſel, and conceal | 
In the ſtill breait, its agony. Medea. 


And Terence, ; 
We all, when in health, very eaſily give good advice to 
- thoſe who are ſick. — Andria. 


which ſentence Terence tranſlated literally from the Greek 


of Menander. | 

Numbers of ſimilar paſſages might be produced, beſides 
theſe : the reader will find the fame ſubject touched upon 
in the Comedy of Errors, and the Merchant of Venice, 


rs 


1 


The like himſelf; therefore give me no counſel; | 
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But ſuch a one whoſe wrongs do ſuit with mine; 


Bring me a father that ſo lov'd his child, 

Whoſe joy of her is over-whelm'd like mine; 

And bid him ſpeak of patience; 

Meaſure his love the length and breath of mine; 
And let it anſwer every ſtrain for ſtrain; 

As thus for thus, and ſuch a grief for ſuch, 

In every lineament, branch, ſhape, and form; 

It ſuch a one will ſmile and ſtroke his beard, 

Bid forrow wag: (36) cry, hem! when he ſhould groan ; 
Patch grief with proverbs ; make misfortune drunk 
With candle-waſters; bring him yet to me, 

And Jof him will gather patience, 

But there is no ſuch man; for, brother, men 

Can counſel, and pive comfort to that grief 
Which they themſelves not feel ; but taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage; 

Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a ſilken thread; 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 


No, no; *tis all mens office to ſpeak patience 
\To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow ; 


But no man's virtue, nor ſufficiency, 
To be ſo moral when he ſhall endure 


My 
(36) Bid forrow wag.] Thus Capell reads the paſſage: 

IW. and H. read, 

And ſorrow waive 
And 7. Y 

And, forrow-wag, cry: 
i. e. cry, ſorrow wag, or be gone; which muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be very harth. Varton propoſes 

And forrowing, cry hem ! 
Sorrowing being a participle, he obſerves, is extremely com- 
mon in our author's age. 
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My griefs cry louder than advertiſement. (37) 
Ant. Therein do men from children nothing differ. 
Leo. 82 (38) thee, peace I will be fleſh and 
lood : 


For there was never yet philoſopher, 

That cou'd endure the tooth-ach patiently ; 
However they have writ the ſtyle of Gods, 

And made a piſh at change and ſufferance, 


An aged Father's Reſentment of Scandal. 


Tufh, tuſh, man, never fleer and jeſt at me ; 
I fpeak not like dotard, nor a fool; 
As under privilege of age to brag 
What I have done being young, or what would do, 
Were I not old: Know, Clauaro, to thy head, 
Thou haſt ſo wrong'd my innocent child, and me, 
That I am forc'd to lay my rev'rence by; 
And, with gray hairs, and bruiſe of many days, 
Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 
IT fay thou Jaft bely'd mine innocent child. | 
Thy ſlander hath gone thraugh and through her heart. 
And ſhe lies bury'd with her anceſtors : 
O! in a tomb where never ſcandal ſlept, 


Save this of hers, fram'd by thy villainy. 
SCENE 
(37) Advertiſement. ] i, e. Admonition, or moral iuſtruc- 
Ton ' . 


( 38) I pray, Kc. ] In Macbeth we have a fine expreſſion 
hke this; 


Diſpute it (ſays Malcolm) like a man. 
Maca. I ſhall doſo; 
But I mutt alſo feel it as a man. 


Warburton obſerves, the flyle of gods, &c. alludes to the 
xtravagant titles the ſtoics gave their wiſe men: ſapiens 
ille cum diis ex pare vivit, Seneca, And the laſt line to 
their tamous apathy. 
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SCENE II. Talking Braggarts, 


Cla. Away, I will not have not tp do with you 
Leo, Can'ſt thou ſo daffe (39) me? Thou haſt 
kill'd my child, 
If thou kill'ſt me, boy, thou ſhalt kill a man. 
Ant. He ſhall kill two of us, and men indeed: 
But that 's no matter; let him kill one firſt.— 
Win me, and wear me, —let him anſwer me: 
Come, follow me, boy: come, Sir boy, follow me; 
Sir boy, I'll whip ydu from your foyning fence : 
Nay, as I am a gentleman ] wall. ' 
Leo. Brother, 9 | 
Ant. Content yourſelf: God knows, I lov'd my 
niece ; 
And ſhe is dead; flander'd to death by villains ; 
That dare as well anſwer 4 man indeed, 
As I dare take a ſerpent by the tongue: 
Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks, milk-fops, — 
Leo. Brother Anthony. 
Ant. Hold you content; what, man! I know 
them; yea, 
And what they weigh, even to the utmoſt ſcruple : 
Scambling, out-facing, faſhion-mongringWoys, 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and * 
O 


(29) Dae] or doffe is a word ſtill uſed in the country, 
and means to put off, and that with flight and neglet, V. 
obſerves, that Brother Anthony is the trueſt picture imagi- 
nable of human nature. He had aſſumed the character of a 
ſage, to comfort his brother overwhelmed with 7 — for 
his only daughter's affront and diſhonour ; and had ſeverely 
reproved him, for not commanding his paſſion better, on 
ſo trying an occaſion. Yet immediately after this, no ſoon- 
er does he begin to ſuſpe& that his age and walour are 
ſlighted, but he falls into the moſt intemperate fit of rage 
himſelf (He ſhall kill tauo of us, &c.). This is copying 
nature with a penetration and exactneſs of judgment, pe- 
culiar to S. As to the expreſſion too of his paſſion, no- 
thing can be more highly painted, 3 
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Go anticly, and ſhow an outward hideouſneſs, 
And ſpeak off half a dozen dangerous words, 
How they might hurt their enemies, if they durſt ; 
And this is all. | | 


No Valour in à bad Cauſe, 


In a falſe quarrel there's no true valour. 


Villain to be noted, 


Which is the villain? let me ſee his eyes; 
That when I note another man like him, 
I may avoid him. x A 


Benedick 7 Love. 


But in loving,—Leander the good ſwimmer, 7 
the firſt employer of pandars, and a whole book full 
of theſe quondam carpet-mongers, whoſe names yet 
run {moothly in the even road of a blank verſe ; why, 
they were never ſo truly turn'd over and over, as my 
poor ſelf in love. i 


Humorous Deſcription of Self-praiſe. 


Ben. If a man do not ere& in this age his own 
tomb ere he dies, he ſhall live no longer in monu=- 
ment, than the bell rings, and the widow weeps. 

Bea. And how long is that, think you? 

Ben. Queſtion? Why an hour in clamour, and 
a quarter in rheum. 'Therefore it is moſt expedient 
for the wiſe (if Don worm, his conſcience, find no 
impediment to the . contrary) to be the trumpet of 
his own virtues, as I am to myſelf. 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. Dirge on Hero's Death by Slander. 


Done to death by ſland'rous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies: 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives 3 fame which never dies: 
So the life that dy'd with ſhame, 


Lives in deach with glorious fame! 


Day-break. 


The wolves have prey'd; and, look, the gentle 
day, | 
Before the wheels of Phzbus round about 
Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpot of grey. 


SCENE IV, Time of Slander temporary Death. 
She dy'd, my lord, but while her ſlander liv'd. 


General Obſervation. 


« Timbree de Cardonne devient amoureux a Meſline de 
Fenicte Leonati; et des diverſes & eſtranges accidens qui 
advindrent avant qui I efpouſaſt”” is the title of a novel 
in Bellefore/'s, Tom. 3. Hiſt. 18. It is taken from one 
of Bandelly's; which you may ſee in his firſt tome, at 
p. 159 of the London edition in quarto, a copy from that 
of Lucca, 1554. This French navel comes the neareſt 
to the fable of Much ado about Nothing, of any thing that 
has yet been diſcovered, and 1s, perhaps, the foundation 
of it. There is a ſtory ſomething like it, in the fifth book 
of Orlando Furigſo (v. Sir F. Harrington tranſlation, b. 
8.) and another in Spenſer's Faery Quetne. Capell. This 
play, ſays Steevvens, may be fairly ſaid to contain two of 
the molt ſprightly characters S. ever drew. The wit, the 
humouriſt, the gentleman, and the ſoldier are all com- 
bined in Benedick. It 1s to be lamented indeed, that the 
firſt and moſt ſplendid of theſe diſtinctions, is diſgraced by 
unneceſſary prophaneneſs : for the goodneſs of his heart is 
hardly ſufficient to atone for the licence of his tongue. 
The innocent levity, which flaſhes out in the converſation of 
4 Beatrice 


264 The Beauties of SHAKESPEAR, 


Beatrice receives a ſanction from that ſteadineſs and ſpirit 
of friendſhip to her couſin, ſo apparent in her behaviour, 
when ſhe urges her lover to riſk his own life by a challenge 
to Claudio. In the conduct of the fable however there is 
an imperfection, fimilar to that pointed out in the Merry 
Wives of Windſor ; the fecond contrivance is leſs ingenious 
than the firſt : or to ſpeak more plainly, the ſame incident 
is become ſtale by repetition. I wiſh ſome other method 
had been taken to entrap Beatrice, than the very ſtratagem, 
which had been ſucceſsfully practiſed on Benedict. This 
play formerly paſſed under the title of Benedict and Bea- 
trict. Heming the player received on the zoth of May 
1613, the ſum of forty pounds, and twenty more as his 

majeſty's gratuity, for exhibiting fix plays at Hampton 
Court, amongſt which this was one.“ 


END OF THE -FIRST VOLUME, 


2. D E 


A 


B]URATION of love, 

by an injured lover, 282 

Actions, not to be haſty in 

thoſe that are irremediable, 

119, bad already, to be con- 

- demned, the actors to be 
puniſhed, ib. | 

Alam and Orlande, a pathetic 

ſcene, 33 
Adverſity, the advantage of it, 


Advice of a mother to a ſon, 2, 
. to young girls, 13 

Affection declining, 11 

Affection (the firſt), a proof a- 
gainſt unkindneſs, 143, de- 
ſtroyed by ſlandering the ob- 
ject, 249. ; | 

Affechons, pretty, explained, 
227 

Affectation in words, 184 

Age, well preſerved, 31, de- 
ſcribed, 83 

Ample payment, 191 

Angling, 246 

Anxiety, the uncertainty of 
opinion in it, 56, for the 
things of this world, yan, 
156 

Vor. I. 


Apology for a black eomplexi< 

on, 1 

Arraignment explained, 226 

Aſſignation, 209 

Authority, 113, the abuſe of 
it, 122, its privilege, 124 


Bawd, 143, 

— honeſty, and homeli- 
neſs, remarks thereon, 46 

Beauty, 23, 89, virtuous, its 
power, 125, a ſcornful and 
ſatirical one, 245, a com- 
manding one, 97, and good- 
neſs, 142 

Beatrice, a ſcheme to captivate 


her, 246, ker recantation, 
2 


49 
Benedick, the bachelor's recan- 
tation, 244, in love, 262 


Benedict's account of Beatrice's 


tongue, 241, proteſtation a- 
gainſt love, 242, on Beatrice's - 

_ meſſage, 245 

Braggart, a cowardly one, 
talking, 14, 257, 261 

Break of day, 229 

Bride, an amiable one, 187 

Bribery, honeſt, 124 
N Calumny 


4 2 X. 


C 


Calumny, unavoidable, 143 

Cauſe, no valour in a bad one, 
262 

Ceremony, diſtreſs prevents it, 


37 
Chamberlain, lord, or gentle 


man uſher, 104 A 
Charity in cenſure, 198 
Chaſtity, 14 
Chearfulneſs, 156 
Chearful man, 250 
Cheats deſcribed, 76 
Child bearing, 76 
Clock, 233 
Clowns, preparation for their 

play, 231 : 
Comfort from deſpair, 147 
Compliment, elegant, 19 
Complaining, uſeleſs, 14 
Complexion, apology for a 

black one, 165 
Conceited traveller, 51 
Converſion, 54 
Conqueſt and fame, and am- 

bition for it deſcribed, 83 
Conjuror, beggarly one,or for- 

* tune-teller, deſcribed, 85 
Confuſed remembrance, 231 
Courtier, 57 
Courtier, a noble one, his cha- 

racter, 6 f 
Courtier, conceited, or man of 

compliments, 87 
Court life, ſolitude preferred to 

it, 24 
Courteous feathers 15 
Cowſlips, 212 
Coward's brag, 10 
Coward, paraſitical and vain, 


4 
Coxcombs, faſhionable ones, 
90 
Coxcomb, deſcribed by a pe- 


dant, 100 


Credit, due to grey hairs, 243 


Cupid"s, or love's parentage, 5: 

Cypid, a comical deſcription of 
him, 91 

Courteſy, the modern mode ri- 
diculed, 33 

Cuſtom of ſeducers, 13 


þ D # 

Damn'd, their puniſhment and 
horrors, 139 

Day-break; 229, 263 

Death, coward, by apprehen- 
ſion of it reproached, 142, 
unprepared, 121, the terro1s 
of, 136 

Decorum in women, 21 

Deeds and words that are ill, 
double wrong, 83 

Deed, good, compared to a 
candle, 194 

Defamation, 78 

Delay, againſt it, 15 

Deſcription, homourous, of 
ſelf-praiſe, 262 

Befire, the lov'd objects of, 
heightened by their loſs, 254 

Dew in flowers, 229 

Difficulties, eaſy when known, 
147 

Dirge on Hero's death, by Slau- 
der, 263 

Diffimulation, 251 

Diſlike, excuſe for an unrea- 
ſonable one, 16 

Diſtreſs prevents ceremony, 37 

Diſſembled love, 49 

Duelling ridiculed, 57 

Duty, modeſt, always accept- 
able, 232 R 


E 
Education, the misfortune of a 


neglected one, 19 
Education, 


IND EX 


Education, a 
greatly aſſiſtant thereto, 1 

Eloquence and beauty, 114 

Embracing, 116, 229 

Emmew explained, 138 

Enemy, how to be uſed, 3 

Envy, virtue expoſed to it, 29 

Even explained, 8 

Evils, the remedy of them ge- 
nerally in ouſelves, 5 

Evil, its preſentiment pointed 
our, 153 

Excuſe for raſhneſs in youth, 
15, for unreaſonable diſlike, 
16 

Execution finally expreſſed, 
147 

Expectation, the tediouſueſs of 
it, 204 


F 


Fair offers from a villain ſuſ- 
picious, 165 

Fairies, their rewards and 
puniſhments, 200 

Fairy employment, 212 

Fairies motion, its quickneſs, 
226, 231 

Fairy jealouſy, and the effects 
of it, 215 
Fairy bank, 224, courteſies, ib. 

; 12 Judgment of the many, 


Fai 5 af Sir John, his character 
y For d, 198 

Fame and true conqueſt, am- 
bition for them deſcribed, 85 

Fame, ill deeds often done for 
its ſake, 93 — 

Fancy, a ſong on it, 177 

Fate and neceſſity oppoſed, 5 

Father lamenting his daughter's 
infamy, 252 

Father's authority, 205 


a good diſpoſition Faults, conſcious of our own, 


ſhould make vs mercitul, 
124, palliated by ſ+lf-incer= 
elt, 130 

Favourites compared to honey» 
ſuckles, 245 

Feathers courteous, 15 

Female curioſity for fights and 
diverſions ridiculed, 21 

Female timidity, 228, ſeem- 
ing, 251, vitue heroic, 129, 
friendthip, 226 

Fenin, marie Qrickly's deſcrip- 
tion of him, 1 199 

Fool, deſcription of one, and 
his morals on tie time, 34 

Fool, his liberty of ſpeech, 35 

Fortune-teller, detcription of a 
beggarly unc, 83 

Ford's jealouſy, 198 

Forgiveneſs, mutual, the duty 
of it, 120 


Fornicatien equal to murder, . 


128 
Friend, a valuable one, 181 
Friend, how. to be uſed, 3 
Friendſhip, fond and youthful, 
22 
Friendſhip, generous and diſin- 
tereited, 158, generous, 182 
Friendſhip in love, 240 
Froft, 87 


G 


Gawds explained, 205 

Generous friendſhip, 142 

Girls, advice to young ones, 1 3 

Gloomy villain, 238 

Governor, a ſuppoſed upright 
one, 147, a ſaint-like and 
ſevere one, 115 


Gratitude in an old ſervant, 131 


— aftected, 156 
Gravity 


TN DE X 


Gravity aſſumed, 169 

Greatneſs ſubject to cenſure, 
146 

© Grey hairs, the credit due to 
them, 243 | 

Grief, exceſſive, 2 

Guilty diligence, 146, fear cone 
founds the reaſon, 201 


| H 
Heart love-ſick, hew amuſed, 


4 
Hear, the word explained, 219 
Hearing, its ſenſe quickened by 
** of ſight, 226 

ecrar' s prayer for ax, 2 
Hero's death by e 

on it, 263 
Honour due to perſonal virtue, 

not to birth, 9, military, a 

mere nothing, 12, 39, 40, 

ought to be conferred on me- 

rit only, 174 
Honeſty reſolved, 31, in low 

life, 5 
Hope, the only relief of the 

miſerable, 132 
Humourous efcription of ſelf- 

praiſe, 262 
Hunting and hounds, 230 
Hypocrite, the character of an 

arch one, 148, a ſainted one, 


137 
Hypocriſy and ſanCtity in a 
Jew, 1 


J 


ailor, a good one, 147 
aque's pathetic moralizing, 
28, Eſſay on his character” 
from Mr. Richardſon, 62 
ealouſy, 78, its ill effects, 8 1 
Jet and jeſter, 107 


\ 


Jews malice, 167, expoſtula - 
tion, 164, commands to his 
daughter, 169, implacable 
revenge, 175, reaſon for it, 
185, ſanctity and hypocriſy, 
162, wolfifh ſpirit, 188 

Imagination, the power of,2 32 

Impediments ſtimulates, 18 

Indented, the word explained, 


53 
Infdels ſcoffed, 9 
Ingratitude, à ſong, 41 
Innocence forlorn, 26 
Innocent maiden, 226, diſ- 
covered by the countenance, 
253 
Inſtruments, mean ones often 
ſucceſsful, 8 
Intents more excuſable than 
acts, 149 
Interceſſion, impoſſibility of, 
149 
oy on ſucceſs, 179 
uſtice, 122, muſt be impar- 
partial; 190 " 


K 


Kitchen wench, a droll de- 
ſcription of one, 83 

Knowledge, conceited expreſ- 
fions of it, 95, ought to be 
diſcovered, x11 


L 


Lady, an elegint compliment 

Ladies maſked and unmaſked, 
103 

Lamentation moderate, 2 

Laughter deſcribed, 21 

Launceht, on Nis good ortune, 


166 
Launcelbi't 


FN D ETX 


T awmeels's deliberation on leav- 
ing the Jew, 166 

Laws neglected, 113, unex- 
ecuted, the conſequence of 
licenciouſneſs, 114 

Liberty indulged, the conſe- 
quence of it, 113 

Life retired, 114, its ſtage de- 
ſcribed, 38, moral reflec- 
tions on the vanity of it, 132 

Lioneſs, with udders all drawn 
dry, 34, her royal diſpoſition, 
ibid 

Lode-ſtars explained, 210 

Loquacity, 158 

Lott things moſt valued, 15 

Love, wiſe men fools in it, 102, 
a quaint deſcription of it, 88, 

Love, 55, punctuality in it, 51, 
real diſſembled, 49, tender, 
ib. ſcornful, 47, ſelf-accu- 
ſation.of, 11, its effects, 106, 
trial of it, 106, and know- 
ledge, 143, unlawful, the 
vice and folly of it, 198, in 
idleneſs, 220, too ambitious, 
3, colateral, 33 deſcribed, 
its powers, 97, in a grave 
ſevere governor, 127, true, 
ever croſſed, 297, meſſenger 
compared to an April day, 
175 

Lover, his thouglits compared 
to the articulate joys of 2 
crowd, 181 

Lover deſcribed, 32 

Lover, ſacceſsful, compared to 
a conqueror, 46 

Lovers, their fancies various, 
227 

Lover's impatience, 42, 
ſentment, 46 


1e 


Lover, a paſſionate one, his ad- 


dreſs to his miſtreſs, 82, a 
ſucceſsful one, compared to 
a Conqueror, 180 

N 3 


Lover's hate the greateſt harm, 
228 


M 


Maid's henour, 13 

Maiden's, their prayers eſſec - 
tual, 117 | 

Man ſleeping, about to be de- 
ſtroyed by a ſnake and 4 
lioneſs, a fine deſcription, 

23 

* 5 his preheminence, 77 

Manniſh explained, 24 

Man, a chearful one, 250, 2 
complete one, 88, the con- 
traſt of a chearful and me- 
lancholy one, 153, Shyhct's 
definition of a good one, 160 

Marriage alters the tempers of 
both ſexes, 52 

Matrimony, a ſong on it, 6 

Mean, the golden one, 159, 

Mean, in muſic, explained, 104 

Melancholy, rural, 27, the 
different ſorts of it, 0 

Melancholy and merry many 
239 

Men, all frail, 117, reformed 
ones ſometimes beſt, 149, 
good ones inſpired at the 
time of death, 160 

Merryman, 90 i 

Mercy, frequently miſtaken, 
119, recommended to go- 
vernors, 220, the quality of 
it, 188 


* Merit always modeſt, 243 


Merit, no match for the caprice 
of fortune, 166 

Merits diffident of our owa, $ 

Middle fammer ſpring, ex- 
plained, 218 

Mind, its lowlineſs, 129 

Miſery, council of no weight in 


it, 258 
Modein 


IN D E X. 


Modern courteſy ridiculed, 33 

Moon, 211 

Moon-light night, a deſcription 
of it, 191, 195 | 

Muſic, 177 


N 
Nature, human, its mixed cha- 
racter, 14 
Neglected education, the miſ- 
fortune of it, T5 | 
Neglected laws, 113 
Night, 2 
Noble-minded youth, 3 
Nun, 206 


0 


Object beloved, a ſimile on the 
preſence of 128 

Offers, fair ones from a villain 
ſuſpicious, I65 

Old age, 83 

Orlando, a pathetic ſcene be- 
twixt him and Adam, 33 

Ornament or appearances, the 

. deceit of them, 178 


P 


Pantaloon, what, 38, 39 

Pardon, the ſanction of wicked- 
neſs, 115 

Parting friends, 171 

Paſſion, too ſtrong for wiſdom 
244 . 

Patience, eaſier taught than 
practiſed, 78 

Payment, ample, 191 

Peace inſpires love, 238 

Pedant, his deſcription of a 
coxcomb, 100 | 

Petition, a tender one, 37 


Play-fellows, 22 

Play, clowns preparations for 
- It, 231 

Place, reſpe& due to it, 148 
„ — the vanity of them, 


Popularity, diſlike of it, 112 

Portiia's merit, 184 

Portia's ſuitors, 171 

Poriia's picture, 179 

Power, the abuſe of it by great 

men, 122 

Preſence of the beloved object, 
a fimile, 128 

Protection and reliance for vir- 
tuous love, 223 

Proverb, an old one verified, 
167 

Profeffions needleſs where in- 
tentions are fincere, 195 

Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, 283 

Punctualty in love, 51 


Q 


Vieth, Nurſe, her deſcription 
of him, 199 


R 


Rafhneſs of youth excufed, 15 
Reading, quaint deſcription of 
it, 94 
Reaſon confounded by guilty 
fear, 201 
Religious profeſt, 11g 
Religious, yet a ſcoffer, 244 
Remembrance confuſed, 231 
Reputation, the weight of an 
eſtabliſhed one, 131 
Repentance, true, 126 
Reſolution, 116, 253, 
Reſolution from a ſenſe of ho- 


Reſpe&t 


nour, 137 
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Refignation, chearful, with 
riendly tenderneſs, 191 

Retired life, 114 

Retaliation, 187 

Revenge, a Jew's, implacable, 
182 | 

Revenge, unfeeling, 137 

Rival, a modeſt and generous 
euloginm of one, 201, 

Rulers, a good example neceſ- 


ſary in them, 144 


Reſin due to place, 143 


Sanctity and hypocriſy in a 
Jew, 162 

Satire, its uſe, 20, an apology 
for it, 3 

Scandal, an aged father's re- 
ſentment of it, 260 

School-fellows, 116 

Scoffer, yet a religious one,244 

S:ornful love, 47 

Scorn retorted, 48 

Seaſons changed, 206, 207 

Sodlucers, cuſtom of, 13 

Self- accuſation of too great 
love, 1. 

Self-praiſe, a humourous de 
ſcription of it, 262 

Self- examination upon ſolicita- 
tion to wrong, 197 

Service, wicked, pays a high 
price, 250 

Servant, an old one, his grati- 
tude, 31 

Serpent's motion — 52 

Shepherd's philofophy, 43, the 
character of an honeſt and 
imple ane, ib. 

Shepherd's life, 42 


Shyh&'s lamentation on his 


daughter's loſs, 176, deſcrip- 


tion of his ſervant, 170, de- 
finition of a good man, 160 

Sight, the loſs of, quickens tlie 
ſenſe of hearing, 226 

Sights and diverſions, female 
curioſity for, ridiculed, 21 

Signior Julio's giant- dwarf, Dan 
Cupid, explained, 92 

Silence, the herald of great joy, 
242, a jocoſe ſatire on it, 
157 

Simpleneſs and duty, 232 

Sins compelled, 129 

Singers,their apology ridic uled, 


Slaughter, a vitory without it, 


237 

Slandering, the way to deſtroy 
affection, 249 

Slander, temporary death, 263 

Sleeping man about to be de- 
ſtroyed, finely deſcribed, 52 

Sleep, ſound, 137, the image of 
death, 134 

Sneaping, the word explained, 
8 


Solitude, preferred to a court 
life, 24 


Song on fancy, 177 


Song, a beautiful one, 145,243 

Sonnet, 95, 96 

Spendthriſts, a deſeription of 
ſuch who ſeek to better their 
fortune by rich wives, 200 

Speculation more eaſy than 
practice, 160 

Spring, a ſong, 108 

Stage, the world compared to 
one, 38 

Stag, wounded reflections 
thereon, 25, his death, 26 

Starklev, explained, 147 

Study, 86 

Succeſs, joy on it, 179 

Swiftneſs of Fairies motion, 
225 


Tender 
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T 


Tears of joy, 237 

Tediouſneſs of expectation, 204 

Tender Love, 49 

Tenderneſs, friendly, with 
chearful reſignation, 190 

Time, humourouſfly deſcribed, 


44 

Traveller, a conceited one ridi- 
culed, 51 

Tranſmigration, an argument 
for it, 188 


U 


Unfeeling revenge, 187 
Unkindaeſs, a firſt affection of- 
ten proof againſt it, 143 


y 


Yalour, none in a bad cauſe, 
262 

Victory, without flaughter, 237 

Villain, a gloomy one, 238, to 
be noted, 262 

Villain's fair offers ſuſpicious, 
165 

Virtue cannot be concealed, 
240, perſonal, not birth to 
be honoured, , conſpic uous, 
expoſed to envy, 29, given, 
to be exerted, 111 

Virtue and goodneſs, 142 

Virtue, its bulwark, 79 

Virtue, female, heroic, 129 

Virtuous love's protection and 
reliance, 223 

Virginity, a perſnaſion againſt 
keeping it, 206 | 

Virgin addreſled, 115 

Vows, the danger and folly of 


making them, 87 


W 

Wicked ſervice pays a high 
price, 250 

Wife's exhortation on a huſ- 
band's infidelity, 7 

Winter, a ſong, 108 

Wiſdom of the world, 44 

Wiſe men fools in love, 102 

Witchcraft of love, 205 

Wit, deſcription of one, 89 

Wives, documents for them, 
81 

Wolfiſh ſpirit of a Jew, 188 

Woman, decorum in, 27 

Woman, a fine one, her prime 
ingredients, 10 

Woman's-tongues, their keen- 
neſs, 103 

Woman,. a valuable one loved 
for her own ſake, 200, in 
man's dreſs, 23, 

Woman, her frailty, 131 

Wooing, wedding, and repent- 


ng, 240 

Worſhip, idolatrous, 8 

Words and deeds that are ill, 
double wrong, $2 

World compared to a ſtage, 
38, imprudent to overvalue: 
it, 156 

Wrong, ſelf-examination upoa 
ſolicitation. to it, 197 


Y 


Youth, its raſhneſs excuſed, 
15 

Youth, a noble-minded one, 
19 | 

Youth, modeſty and courage. 

in ons, 20 


Youth, pert and bragging, 183 


7. 
Zeal, humble to pleaſe, 105 
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